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' Solitude ou je trouve une douceur fecrlte, 
Lieux que }*aimai toujours, ne pourrai-je jamais, 
Loin du monde et du biiiity gouter Tombre et k frais ! 
Oh ! qui m'arretera fous vos fombres afyles ? 
Quand pourront les Neuf SaurSy loin des Cours ct des Viiles, 
M'occuper tout entier. 
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THE Title of this work will perliaps 
give feme alarm to delicate ears ; the 
Word "Solitude** may infpire melaacholy 
and unfavourable ideas : it is however^ only 
iieceflary to read a few pages to be undeceived* 
The author is not one of thofe extravagant 
Mifantbropes who would compel mankind,* 
born for Society, and connected with it by 
a variety of indiflbluble ties, to retire into fo- 
refts, to inhabit dens and caves, and to live 
only with wild beafts ; he is a friend to hu- 
manity, 'a fenfible and virtuous individual^ 
an honeft citizen, honoured by the efteem of 
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his Prince, who endeavours to enlighten the 
minds of his fellow-creatures upon a fubjefl: 
the mod interefting to them — the attainment 

ofnAPPlNESS, \ 

m % 

No writer appears more completely fatif- 
ficd that Man is born for Society, or feems to 
have better ftudied all the focial duties of 
life, than M. Zimmermann, But what is 
Society? what are the focial duties of life? 
Thefe are the queftions which the author ex- 
amines. The important charadlers of Father, 
Hufband, Son, and Citizen, impofe on man 
certain indifpenfable obligations which are 
ever dear to the virtuous heart ; they eftab- 
lifli between him, his countiy, and his fa- 
mily, relations too neceflary and too agree- 
able to be negleded. It is not however in tu- 
multuous joys, in the noify pleafures of pub- 
lic entertainments, in blindly following the 
chimeras of ambition, the illufions of felf- 

• * 

love, or the fpeculations of defire, that men 
muft expeift to feel the charms of thofe reci- 
procal ties which unite them to Society ; to 
perceive the dignity of thofe duties which 
nature made produdive of fo many pleafures ; 

to 
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Xe tift^ that trile felicity which is accompa- 
nied by independence and content : a felicity 
fo feldom defired only becaufe it is fo little 
known, but which every man may find with- 
in his own bf eaft. 

Alas ! who has not fretiuently experienced 
the neceffity of ehtering into that facred afy- 
lum as a refuge from the misfortunes of life^ 
or as a relief from the fatigues of fatiated 
pleafures ? Yes, all men, from the fordid 
fchemei* who daily finks under the weight of 
his labours, to the proud ftatefman intoxicated 
by the incenfe of popular applaufe, experience 
the defire of terminating their precarious ca- 
reer ; every bofom feels an attxiety for repofe ; 
every mind fondly wiflies to Ileal from the 
vortex of a bufy and unquiet life, to enjoy tran-* 
quillity in the Solitude of retirement. Under 
the peaceful ihades of Solitude the mind of 
Man regenerates, and his faculties acquire 
new force ; it is there alone that the happy 
can enjoy the fulnefs of felicity, or the mife-^ 
rable forget his woe;* it is there that the 
bofom of fenfibility experiences its moft deli- 
cious emotions j it is there that creative ge- 
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nius frees itfelf from the thraldom of Society^ 
and darts forth the warmeft rays of imagina- 
tion : all the ideas of our minds, every in- 
clination of our hearts, lean toward this de- 
fired goal. " There is indeed," fays a fen- 
fible Englifliman, " fcarcely any writer who 
has not celebrated the happinefs of rural 
privacy, and delighted himfelf and his 
readers with the melody of birds, the 
whifper of groves, and the murmur of ri- 
" vulets ; nor any man eminent for extent 
" of capacity or greatnefs of exploits, that 
^ has not left behind him fome memorials 
•* of lonely wifdom and filent dignity." 

The part, of the work to which I am moft 
attached is particularly addrefled to the atten- 
.tion of YOUTH ; it is to theni that it will per- 
haps be moft ufeful, and I fondly flatter my- 
felf that to their minds it will alfo afford the 
higheft pleafure. Young myfelf, and fen- 
fible of the truly beautiful, I felt myfelf led 
en by the charms of a work which elevated 
my mind, warmed *my imagination, and 
touched my heart. May it produce the fame 
effeds upon my young countrymen ! May it, 

notwith- 
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notwithdanding the weaknefs of this tranfla- 
tion, infpire them with the like enthufiafm ! 
At leaft I may venture to exclaim ia the 
words of M. ZiMMERMANN, " Deat and 
virtuous young man, into whofe hands thU 
book perchance may fall, receive with af^ 
^* feftion the good which it contains, and 
*' rejed all that is cold and fpiritlefs; all 
•* that does not touch and penetrate the heart? 
** But if you thank me for the performance. ^ 
** if you blefe me, if you acknowledge that 
^ I have enlightened your mind, correSed 
** your manners,' and tranquillized your 
** heart, I Ihall congratulate myfelf on the 
*• fincerity of my intentions, and think my 
** labours richly rewarded. If the perufal of 
** it fhall fortify your inclination for a wife 
and active Solitude, juftify your averfioa 
from thofe focieties which only ferve td 
deftroy time, and heighten your repug- 
nance to employ vile and fhameful means 
in the acquifition of riches, I fhall alk no 
** other benediilion for my work." 

It will perhaps appear furprifing that, en- 
tertaining fo high a veneration for the writ- 
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ings of M. ZiMMERMANN, I could permk 
myfelf with profane hand to retrench the 
greater part of his work : permit me there- 
fore to difclofe the reafons which iafluenced 
my conduft. Four large volumes on the 
fubjedt of Solitude appeared to me to be a 
work too arduous for the generality of French 
readers^ and particularly for French book-* 
fellers to undertake ; for even this Ihort 
cffay, without the recommendation of M. Le 
TouKNEUR, could not have attained the 
honour of the prefs. Befide, although the 
rays of genius beam throughout the workj 
and the firft two volumes, which principally 
treat of monaliic Solitudey contain many pro- 
found reflections, yet they are, perhaps, rather 
too long for the generality of readers, and are 
indeed capable of difpleafing many, whofe 
narrow prejudices might be ihocked by 
the liberal fentiments of an Author who 
appeals to the decifion of reason alone 
upon the fubje(a: of certain abufes rendered 
facred by the motives from which they pro- 
ceeded. Notwithftanding this however, I 
could not determine to retrench the work 
before I had confuked feveral men of letters, 
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of enlightened underftandingSj and in high, 
favour with the Public : No, I never could 
have ventured, on my own judgment, to 
have pruned any part of a work which has 
acquired the univerfal approbation of die 
German Empire *, and obtained the fuffrages 
of AN Empress celebrated for the fuperior 
brilliancy of her mind, and who has figni- 
fied her approbation in the moft flattering 
manner. 

On the 26th January 1785, a Courier, 
difpatched by the Ruffian Envoy at Ham- 
burg, prefented M. Zimmermann with a 
fmall calket in the name of her Majefty the 
Emprefs of Ruifia. The cafket contained a 
ring enriched with diamonds of an extraor- 
dinary fize and luftre, and a gold medal, 
bearing on one fide the portrait of the Em- 
prefs, and on the other the date of the happy 
reformation of the Ruffian Empire. This 
prefent the Emprefs accompanied with a 
letter, written in her own hand^ containing 

* Tke Author is already inferted in the coIlefUon of 
Ciaffic Authors printed at CArlsrhm. 

thefc 
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&cfc remarkable words : ** To M. ZiMAfEiitf 
•* MAN NT, Counfellor of State arid Phyficiart 
•* to his Britannic Majefty^ to thank him for 
^ the excellent precepts he has given to man- 
* kind in his Treatifc upon Sol i t d e ."' 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST* 

lNTRODUCTlOtf;i 

N this unqmet and tumultuous (ctnd of liTcf 
furrounded by the reflraints of ceremony^ 
the urgencies of buflnefs^ the fhackles tbf (b- 
ciety^ and in the tvening of my day$> I feel 
no delight in recoUeding pleafurA that pais 
lb tranfiendy away: iny foul dwells widi higher 
iatisfa£tion on the memory of thole happy days 
of my youdi> when Solituds Was my fole 
amufement $ when I knew no place moi^ a-* 
greeable than the fequeftered cloifter and the 
filent cell^ the lonely mountain and the fub- 
limely awful grove; Hot any pleafure more 
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2 THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE 

lively than that I experienced in converfing 
with the dead. 



I LOVE to recall to my mind the cool and 
filent fcenes of Solitude ; to oppofe them to the 
heat ian(J buftle of tfie Ivorld > to« meditate on 
thofe advantages which the great and good of 
every age have Acknowledged they poflefs,, 
though perhaps too feldon^ experienced ; tq re- 
' Beft oil the 'pdwerfid contblatibns *they afford 
when grief corrodes the mind^ when difeafe 
afflifts the^ body, when the number of our 
years bends us to the ground; to contemplate^ 
in fhort, the benign influ^ence of Solitude upon 
all the troubles of the heart* 

Solitude is that "ftate in which the foul 
freely refigns : itfelf to its . ftwii ^ reflc&ioto. The 
fege,. therefore, who baaiftiesfrOm his mind all 
i)ecolle&it)A -of external obje4ls> and j^etires with- 
ih 5in)felfi. i^ not lefe folitary than* he .y^ho foF- 
f^kesribciety ' tod devoces/bkpftlf entirely :to the 
' cStlni Qhjoymi^sts' of ^londy JLife. 

'. ' . • r • ^ * »• ^ ■ »'<i- 

*>• * A «\.* ,.. ft «ftA« / ^ ~ f ^ m 

' T»^ mi;id: ^^ff^oders itftlf m' retirement to 

• • • 

the uureftr^ltied .f nj^j5n>tnf of! itsvowfi. ideas, -and 
.ado^tis. Mji^c^ao lliiai-siTipn ;pr. reftr^flt the fenti- 
. iriient^ .'which tb^itafte, ,|he teraperj,*thff infrlination, 
•and thp.|)9rti|is ^f.ijs poffeflpr infpire; \ • . - 

Observe 
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UisERVE the fhepherds of thofe extenfive 
deferts : one chaunts the beauty which cap- 
tivates his foul; another* motilds the clay into a 
mftic vafe ; the furrouriding charms of nature 
form the fole delight and admiration of a 
third ; ^hile a fourth inveftig^tes the precepts 
of the moral law, or contemplates the fublime 
truths of our holy religion. If they were re- 
ipeftively to meet a lovely fhcpherdcft .be- 
neath ' the^ fhades of their retirement, feated on 
the. borders of feme gently-flowing ftream, the 
heart of each might perhaps become the flave of 
love ; but deprived of all that is dear to man^ 
^nd doomed to tafte involuntary Solitudei the 
beft refource for each is to refign himfelf to the 
didates of his inclination ; a refource to which 
every well-difpofed and virtuous mind may con- 
Jftaritly rcfort Nwithoui difowy or danger^ 






Man in a . ftate of perfed freedom pofierfes 

• an . innate right to follow the fuggeftiohs of his 
•fancy: .fome are deltgh'ted by the foft melody of 

the nightingale, while others liftert with equil 

• I^eafure td the fiid^eouS fliriekings of the owU- 
'Some there are' to -whom even the vifits of 

friendftiip ire d^ffpledfing ; ' who, to avoid the 

painfuF intercotirfe^ cdnfine'^themfelves' eternally 

^t horhe, and eonfume' then* hours* in writing 

• books or killiri^ flies. ' "^ V ' ' *' " . 
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4 THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDB 

The poor dejcacd heart conftantly attaches 
itfelf to fome favourite obje£t, as far at leaft as 
circumftances and fituation will permit^ from 
which it draws its confolation. and fupport. 
Roamiiig through the cloifters of the Magdalene 
Convent at Hidblsheim^ I was furprifed to ob^ 
ferve an aviary of Canary birds in the cell of a 
Religieuse. a Braban^on gentleman, fearful 
of the effeds of cold> and having the fame aver- 
fion from womek that certain perfons are faid 
to feel from mice^ lived five«-and twenty years 
at Brussels immured within his houfe, without 
any other amuiement than that of coUefting 
a magnificent cabinet of paintings and pic-- 
tures* 

Under the confinement even of the dun- 
geon itfelf, men, deprived for ever of their 
liberty, endeavour to beguile the Solitude in 
which they are forced to live, by devoting their 
thoughts, as far as they are able, to thofc pur- 
fuits which afFord them the high^ pleafure. 
The Swifs philosopher Michael Ducret 
meafured the heights of the Alps during his 
confinement in the prifon of Aarburo, in the 
canton of Berne in Swisserland % and while 
Baron de Trbnck, a prifoner in the tower of 
Magdeburgh, was every moment anxiouily 
employed in forming projcfts to cfiift his efcapc, 
« General 
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'General Walrave, the companion of his 
captivity^ contentedly paflfed his time in the 
feeding of chickens. 

The term Solitude docs not, I conceive, 
always import a total abfence from the world. 
Sometimes it conveys' to my mind the idea of 
dwelling in a convent, or a country village: 
fometimes I underftand it to mean the library 
of a man of learning : and fometimes an occa« 
fional retreat from the tumults of adi ve life. 

Men arc frequently Solitary without being 
alone i for to conftituce a ftate of Solitude, it is 
fuffipient if the mind be entirely abforbed by thofe 
i^as which its own reflexions create. 

The haughty Baron, proud of the diftinc- 
tions of birth, feels himfelf alone in every fo- 
ciety whofe members are not ennobled by an 
equal number of titles derived through a long 
line of hereditary defcents, A profound rea- 
fbner is, in general, folitary at the tables of the 
witty and the gay. The mind, even amidft 
tiie clamours of a popular aflcmbly, may with* 
draw its attention from the furrounding objefts, 
may retire as eflFeftually within itfelf, may be- 
eome as folitary as a monk in his monaftery 
4)r a hermit ia his cell. In Ihort, Solitude may 
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^ THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE . . 

be as . eafily attained amidft the gayeft^ circles of* 
the mpft brilliant city, as in the uninterrupted 
filence of a poor, deferted village; at LoNpoif 
^nd at Paris, as well as on the plains of 
'f HEEA|5 or in the defefts of J^itria* 

A TREATISE, therefore, upon the real adyan-r 
tages of Solitude, appeared to me a proper 
means to facilitate the acquifition of happi- 
nefs. The fewer external refources men pof- 
. fefs, the greater efforts they make to difcover 
in themfelves the power of being happy; and 
the more they are enabled to part ♦iihout re- 
gret from their connexions with each other, 
the nearer they moft certainly approach to tru,e 
felicity. Xhe pleafures of the world are. cer- 
tainly beneath the attention with which they are 
purfued ; but it is equally true, that, upon a 
ferious examination^ all thofe Catholic notions^^ 
once fo celebrated, of a total feclufion from the 
world and. its concerns, appear altogether im- 
prafticable and abfurd. To render the mind in- 
dependent of human afliftances, and teach it to 
fe|y entirely upon the ftrength of its own pow- 
ers, is, I acknowledge, a noble atchievement j 
but it is certainly eq'ially ^meritorious to learn 
the 4rt of living happily in fociety, and of ren- 
dering oqifelves ufeful ^nd.. agreeable to the reft 
of mankind, 
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While, therefor^, I defcribc the allurements 
cf SotiTUDE, 1 %all endeavour to warn my 
readers agaiaft thofe dangerous and extrayagaojc 
notions. in2x> wbicli fonoe of its dii^iples have 
been betra]^d; notions equally repugnant to 
idle voice of realbn and the. precepts of our divine 
l"cligioju i . . '. 

Habwly tp avoid all the danjgers by which 
jmy fubjcft is farrouniied, to facrifice nothing to 
prejudice, to advance nothing in violation ftf 
truth, to obtain the approbation of the peace- 
fol difci^s of reafon and philofophy, will be 
my .anxious endeavour; and if afBiftion fhall 
iderivc a ray of confolation from my labours 5 if 
Melancholy, in forgetting the horrors of its fitu- 
ation, fliall raife its dejefted head to blefs me ; 
if 1 (hall be able to convince the innocent vota^ 
ries of rural retirement that the fprings of plea- 
fure foon dry up in the heat of the metropolis ; 
that the heart remains cold and fenfelcfs in the 
midft of all its noify and faftitious joys : if they 
Ihall learn to feel the fuperior pleafures of a 
country life, become fenfible of the variety of 
refources they afford againft idlenefs and vexa- 
tion i what purity of fentiment, what peaceful 
thoughts, what unfading happinefs the view of 
verdant meads, the fight of pumerous flocks and 
jberds quitting the fertile meadows on the clofe 
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* 

of day^ inftil into the mind ; with what inettsin 
ble delight the fublime beauty of a wild romanr* 
tie CQuntry^^ interfperfed with diilant cottages, 
and occupied by freedom and content^ ravifhcs 
the foul 5 how much more readily, in ihort, we 
forget all the pains and troubles of a wounded 
heart on the borders of a gentle ftream, than 
amidft the concourfe of deceitful joys fa fatally 
followed in the courts of princes s my tafk V(^iU 
be acconiplilhed, and all my wiftics ampljr 
gratified! 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND, 



THE GENEKAL ADVANTAGES OF SOI^ITUDE* 

jjP^OLlTUDE engages the alFcaions of mcn^ 
1^ whenever it holds up a pidbure of tranquil* 
lity to their views. The doleful and monotonous 
found of the clock of a fequeftered monaftery, 
(he filence of nature in \l ftill night, the pure 
air pn the fum.mit of a high mountain, the thick 
darl^nefs of an ancient foreft, the fight of a tem- 
ple fiillea ir^to ruins, infpire the foul with a foft 
melancholy, and banifh all recollection of the 
world and its concerns. But the man who 
cannot hold a friendly correfpondence with his 
own heart, who derives no comfort from the 
reflexions of his mind, who dreads the idea of 
meditation, and is fearful of pafiing a fingle 
moment with himfelf, looks with an equal eye 
on Solitude and on death. He endeavours to 
^njoy all the voluptuoufncfs which the world 
affords i drains the pernicious cup of pleafurc 
to its dregs i and until the dreadful moment ap- 
proaches when he beholds his nerves fhattered, 
and all the powers of his foul deftroyed, he has 
pot courage to niake the delayed confeilion, 

« Jam 
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" I am tired of the world and all its idle follies^ 
•^ and now prefer the mournful fhade of the cyprefs 
*' to the intoxication of its noijy fleajures andtumuU 
^^ tuousjcysj* 

The dangers to which a life of Solitude is 
cxpofed, for even in Solitude many real dangers 
cxift, afford no fubftantial arguaient ag^inft itj 
as by a judicious employment of the hours of 
activity and ^epofe, and a proper vigilance 
upon the ' dcfires of the heart, they may be 
eafily eluded. The adventurous navigator, 
when acquainted with the fignal of approach-^ 
ing dangers, and the fltuation of thofe rocks 
and fhoals which threaten his fafety, no longer 
fears the perils to which he was before expofed. 
Still lefs are the advantages of Solitude difproved 
by the complaints of thofe who, feeling a con-, 
tmual defire to efcape from thcmf.lves, relifli no 
pleafures but thofe which the world affords j ta 
whom retirement and tranquilliiv appear vapicj 
and fatiguing; and who, unconfcious of any 
higher delight than that of paying or receiving 
vifits, have of courfe no idea of the charms of 
Solitude. 

It is, therefore, only to thofe diftinguifhed 
beings who can refort to their own bofoms for 
an antidote againft difquiet, who are fearlefs 
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ibf the numerous fac^rifices which virtue may 
demand, whofe fouls are endowed with fufEcient 
energy to drive away the dread of being alone* 
and whofe heartj are fufceptible of the pure 
and tranquil delights of domeftic felicity, that 
I pretend to recommend the advantages of Soli- 
f UDB. The Hjiferable being in whofe bofom the 
corruptions of the world have already deftroyed 
thefe precious gifts of nature; .who knows no other 
pleafure, is fenfible to no other happincfs than 
*hat cj^rds or the luxury of a richly-furnifhed 
table afford i \^ho difdains all exercife of the 
urtderftanding, thinks all ^elicacy of fentimcnt. 
vnnaturd, and^ by a brutality almoft incon- 
ceivable,, laughs at the facrcd name of fenfibi- 
Jity 5 muft be lofl: to, A^irtue, and utterly inca- 
pable of pleafuf e from ^any operations of his owa 
ynind. 

PHitosoPHERS snd miriifters of the gofpel, 
if they were entirely to deprive themfelves of 
the pleafures of Ibcicty, and to fhun with rigid 
fevcrity the honeft comforts and rational amufe- 
ments of life, would without doubt eflentially 
injure the interefts of wifdom and virtue j. but 
there are not, at prefent, many preceptors who 
(Carry their doftrines to this extent : on the con- 
traryj there exifts a multitude, both in the 
crountry and the town, to whom Solitude would 

be 
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be infupportaWe, who fhamefuUy devote tficlp 
time to noify diffipations and tumultuous plea-., 
lures altogether inconfiftent with their charafters 
and fundtions. The celebrated sera is pafled 
when a life of retirement and contemplation was 
alone efteemed^ and when the approaches ta 
heaven were meafurcd in proportion as the nund 
receded from its attachments to the tvorld« 

After having examined the influchcc of 
Solitude upon the general habits of life» and 

• 

upon thofe ordinary pleafures which are purlued 
with fuch unceafing avidity, I Ihall Ihew, in the 
firft divifion of this Chapter, that it enables mah 
. to live independent and alone s ths^t ^ere is no 
misfortune it cannot alleviate, no (brrow that it 
will not fofcen ; that it adds dignity to ^is cha« 
rader, and gives frefli vigour to the powers of 
his mind ; that he cannot ih any other fituation 
acquire fo perfect a knowledge of himfelf j that 
it enlarges the fphere of attention,, and ripens 
the feeds of judgement : in fhort, that it is from 
the influence of Solitude alone that man can 
hope for the fruition of unbroken pleafures and 
never fading felicity. 

The enjoyments of aftive life may be ren- 
dered perfeftly confiftent with all the advantages 
of Solitude i and we fliall. foon difcover upon 

what 
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what foundations the opinions of thofe phi]o(b« 
phers are built, who maintain that the tumults 
of the world, and the diflipations of its votaries, 
are incompatible with the calm cxercife of 
reafon, the decifions of a fober judgement, the 
inveftigation of truth, and the ftudy of the 
hunun heart. 

The legion of fantaftic falhions to which a 
;man of pleafure is obliged to facrifice his time, 
impairs the rational faculties of his mind, and 
deftroys the native energies of his foul. Forced 
Hcontinually to lend himfelf to the performance 
vof a thoufand little triQings, a thoufand mean 
abfurdities, he becomes by habit frivolous and 
abfurd. The face of things no longer wears its 
true and genuine afpefl:; and his depraved tafte 
lofes all relifh for rational entertainment or fub* 
ftantial pleafure. The infatuation feizes on his 
Jbrain, and his corrupted heart teems with idle 
"fancies and vain imaginations. Thefe illuGons 
however, through which the plaineft objeft 
comes diftorted to his view, might eafily be 
difpelled. Accuftomed to a lonely life, and 
left to refleft in calmnefs and fobriety, during 
the filence of the Solitary hour, upon the falfe 
joys and deceitful pleafures which the parade of 
vifiting and the glare of public entertainments 
jiScr to our view, he would foon perceive and 

/ candidly 
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candidly acknowledge . their nothingnefs and 
infipidity: he would foon behold the pleafures . 
of the world In their true colours^ and feel 
that he had blindly wandered in purfuit of 
phantoms ; which, though bodies in appearance, 
are niere fhadows in reality* 

The inevitable confequences of this ardent 
purfuit of entertainments and diverfions are lan- 
guor and diflatisfaftion. He who has drained 
the cup of pleafure to its laft drop; who is 
obliged to confefs that his hopes are fled, and 
that the world no longer contains an objeft wor- 
thy of his purfuit j who feels difappointment 
and difguft mingled with all his enjoyments; 
who feems aftoniflied at his own infenfibility ; 
who no longer poflefles the magic of the enchan- 
trcfs Imagination to gild and decorate the 
fcene; calls in vain to his affiftance the daugh- 
ters of Senfuality ; their carefles can lio longer 
charm his dark and melancholy mind; the fofc 
and fyren fong of Luxury no longer dan difpel 
the cloud' of difcontent which hovers round his 
head. 

Behold yon weak old man, his mind ener- 
vated, and his conftitution gone, runnmg after 
pleafures that he no more mufl tafte. The air» 
of gaiety which he afFedts render him ridiculous. 

His 
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His attfcn^ts to fhine cxpofe him to derifion. 
His endeavours to difplay the wit and eloquence 
of youth, betray him into the garrulity of old 
age. His converfation, filled with repetitions 
-and fatiguing narrative, creates difguft, and 
only forces the fmile of pity from the lips of his 
youthful rivals. To the eye of Wifdom however, 
who faw him through all the former periods of 
his life . fparkliog in *the circles of folly, and 
rioting in the noify rendezvous of extrava- 
gance ahd vice, his charadter always speared 
die fame. 

The wife man, in the midft of the moft tu- 
multuous pleafures, frequently retires within 
himfelf, and filently compares what he might do 
with what he is doing. Surrounded even by the 
exceffes of intoxication, he affociates only with 
thofe warm and generous fouls, whofe highly- 
elevated minds are drawn towards each other by 
wilhcs the moft virtuous and fentiments the 

. moft.:fublime. The filence of Solitude has more 
than once given birth to enterprizes of the 
greateft importance and ^ utility , and feme of 
the raoft celebrated aftions of mankind were , 

. perhaps firft infpired among the founds of mu- 
fic, or conceived in the mazes of the dance. 

• • • 

Senfible and elevated minds never commune 
more clofcly with themfclves than in thofe places . 

of 
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of public reibrt in which the low and vuIga^i 
abandoned to the caprice of fafliion and the 
illufions of fenfuality^ become incapable of re- 
fie£tion, and blindly fuffer themfelves to be 
overwhelmed by the torrent of folly and diftrac-* 
tion. 

Vacant fouls are always burthcnfomc to 
their pofieflbrs; and it is the weight of this 
burden that impels them inceflantly in the pur-* 
fuiis of diffipation for relief. The irrefiftible 
inclination by which they are carried continually 
abroad, the anxiety with which they fearch for 
fbciety> the trifles on which from day to day 
they fpcnd their time, announce the cmptinels 
of their minds and the frivolous afFefbion of 
their hearts. Poflcfling ho refources within 
themlelves> they are forced to rove abroad, artd 
faften upon every objed that prefents itfclf to 
their view, until they find the wifhed-for har- 
bour to proteft them againll the attacks of dif- 
contenr, and prevent them from reflecting Co 
their ignoble condition. 

The enjoyments of fenfe> thereforci are thus 
iiidefatigably followed only as a mean of efcap- 
ing from themfelves. They feize with avidity 
ppon every , objeft that promifes to occupy the 
prefent hour agreeably, and provide entertain- 
ment 
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ment for the day that is paffing over their heads i . 
this muft ever be fome external objfeft, ' forri^ 
new phantom, fomething that Ihall - prevent 
them from remaining with themlelves. . The 
man whofe mind is fufficiently fertile to invent 
hour after hour new fchemes of pleaiure, to 
open day after day frefh fources of amufemcnt 
for the lazy and luxurious^ is a valuable com- 
panion indeed ; he is their beft, their only 
friend: not that they are deftitute of thofe abili- 
ties which might prevent this facrifice of time 
and procure them relief, but having been con* 
tinually led from objeft to objeft in the purfuit 
of pleafure, the affiftance of others has habitu- 
ally become the firft want and greatcft defire of 
their lives t they have infenfibly loft the power 
of afting from themfelves, and depend for every- 
thing on thofe about them, without being able 
to direft or determine the impreflions they ought 
to receive. This is the reafon why the rich, 
who are feldom acquainted with any other plea- 
fures than thofe of fenfe, are, in general, the moft 
miferable pf men. 

The nobility and courtiers of France think • 
their enjoyments appear vain and ridiculous only 
to thofe who have not the opportunity of par- 
taking in them: but I am of a different opi- 
nion. ^Returning one Stuiday from Trianom 

C ^ to 
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to Versaillbs^ I perceived at a diftance a 
number of people afTcmbled upon the terrace of 
the caftle; and on a nearer approach I beheld 
Louis the Fifteenth furrounded by his court 
at the windows of the palace. A man very 
richly dreflcd, widi a large pair of branching 
antlers faftened on his head, whom they called 
THB STAG, was purfued by about a dozen others 
who compofed the pack. The purfued and the 
purfuers leaped into the great canal, fcrambled 
out again, and rafi about to all parts, while the 
air reipunded with the acclamations of clapping 
of hands, to encourage the continuance of the 
:^rt. " What can all this mean ?" faid I to a 
Frenchman who ftood near me. " Siir,'* he re* 
plied with a very ferious countenance, " it is 
*' for the entertainment of the court." 

The mod obfcure and indigent conditions are 
certainly happier than thefe fovereigns of the 
world, and their flavifh retinue, when reduced 
to the necelljty of adopting fuch mean and ab- 
jc£t modes of entertainment. 

The courtier, when he appears at a levee, 
outwardly affefts the face of joy, while his heart 
is inwardly a prey to the moft excruciating for- 
rows ; and fpeaks with the liveliefl: interefl: of trapf- 
adtion^. in which he has no concern but perhaps it 

is 
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is neceflary to his confequence that he fhould raife 
falfe appearances to the minds of his vifitors, who. 
on their fide impofe equally on him in return. 
The fuccefs, alas ! of all his fchemes affords him 
no other pleafure than to fee his apartments 
crowded with company, whofe only merit and 
recommendation in his eyes is a firing of heredita- 
ry titles, of perhaps no very remote antiquity or 
honourable origin. 

On this privation of the light of human reafon . 
do the felicities of a worldly life rnoft frequently 
depend. From this dark fource fpring the inor- 
dinate pride of,the imperious noble, and the no 
lefs unbounded ambition of the fimple mechanic. 
Hence arife the difdain of fome, the haughtinefs 
' of others, and the folly of all. 

To men of diflipated minds, who dread the 
painful intrufion of rational fentiment, thefe nu- 
merous and noify places of public reforc appear 
like temples dedicated to their idol> Pleasure.' 
He who feeks happinefs on the couch of indo- 
lence ; who expends all the aftivity of his mind, 
all the . energies of his heart, upon trifling ob- 
jects ; who fufFers vain and frivolous purfuits to 
abfbrb his time, to engage his attention, to lock up 
ail the fundions of his foul, cannot patiently en- 
dure the idea of being for one moment by himfelf. 

C 2 Direful 
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Direful condition ! Is there then no occupation! 
whatfoever, no ufeful employment^ no rational 
recreation fufficiently high and dignified for fucli 
a charafter ? Is he reduced to the melancholy 
condition of not being able to perform one good 
and virtuous adlion during the intervals of fuf- 
pended pleafure ? Can he render no fervices to • 
friendfliip, to his country^ to himfelf? Are 
there no poor and miferable beings, to whofe 
bofoms he might afford a charitable comfort and 
relief? Is it,' in Ihort, impoffible for fuch a 
charafter to become, in any way, more wife or 
virtuous than he was before ? 

The powers of the humin foul are more ex- 
tenlive than they are in general imagined to be ; 
and'he who, urged by inclination, or compelled . 
by neceflicy, moft frequently exerts them, will 
foon find that the higheft felicities of which 
our nature is capable, refide entirely within our- 
felves. The wants of life are, for the greater 
part, merely artificial ; and although fenfual ob- 
jefts mod efEcacioufly contribute to our pleafure 
and content, it is not bccaufe the enjoyment of 
them is abfolutely necefiary, but becaufe they 
have been rendered defirable by habit. The 
gratifications they afford eafily perfuade us, that 
the pofTeflion of them is efTential to happinefs;. 
but if we had fortitude to refifl their charms, and 

courage 
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courage to look within our own bofoms for that 
felicity which we fo anxioufly hope to derive 
from others, we (hould frequently find a much 
greater variety of refources there than all the ob- 
jeds of fenfe are capable of affording. 

Men of fuperficial minds may indeed derive 
fome araufcment from aflembljes, to which the 
.cojTipany ip general refort merely to fee and to be 
Jeein : but how m^oy women of falhion expire in 
fuch affemblies under all the naortufication of 
difappointed vanity j How many neglected wits 
/ullenly retire into fome obfcure corner of the 
room! . The mind^ on entering the circles of 
the great and g?ty, is apt to flatter itfelf too high- 
ly with hopes of applaufe -, to expeft with too 
rnuch anxiety the promifed pleafure. Wit, 
coquetry, fenfuality, it is true, are, at thefe 
rneeting3, frequently exercifed with confidcrable 
fuccefs. Every candidate difplays his talents to 
the beft advantage j ^nd thofe who are the leaft 
informed frequency gain the reputation of 
fhining charaders, Amidft thefe fcenes, however, 
the eye may occafionally be gratified by the fight 
of objects really agreeable ; the ear may liften to 
obfervations truly flattering. Lively thopghts 
and fcnfible remarks now and then prevail, 
Charadlers equally amiable and. interefting oc* 
(pafionally mix among the group. We may 

C 3 • fpron 
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form acquaintance with men of diftinguifhed 
merit, whom we (hould not otherwife have had 
an opportunity of knowing^; and meet with 
women of eftimable qualities and irreproachable 
conduft, whofe refined converfation raviflies the 
mind with the fame delight that their exquifite 
beauty captivates the heart. 

But by what a number of painful fenfations 
muft the chance of receiving thefe pleafures be 
purchafed. Thofe who are reftrained either by 
filent forrow, a fecret difcontent, or a 'rational 
difpofition from mixing in the common diflipa^- 
tions of life, cannot fee without a figh the gay 
conceit, the airy * confidence, the blind arro- 
gance, and the bold loquacity, with which thefe 
votaries of. worldy pleafures proclaiin a felicity, 
that leads t;hem, almoft inevitably, to their ruin. 
It is, indeed, irrefiftibly laughable to* obferve 
the exceflive joy of fp many men in placcy the 
abfurd atrs of fo many old dowagers, the pre- 
fumptuous and ridiculous fopperies of fo many 
hoary-headed children j but who, alas j is there, 
that will not grow tired even of the pleafanteft 
comedy, by feeing it too frequently ? He, there- 
fore, who has often been an eye-witnefs of thefe 
fcenes, who has often yawned with fatigue in 
thefe temples of pleafure, and is convinced that 
they exhibit rather the illufion arid appearance than 

the 
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the fubftance and reality of plcafure, becomes de- 
jefted in the midft of all their joys, and haftily re- 
tires to domeftic privacy, to tafte of pleafures in 
which there is no deceit ; pleafures which leave nei- 
ther difqiiietude nor diffatisfaaion behind them. 

An invitation to the board of Luxury, where 
Disease with leaden fceptre is kncfwn to prefide^ 
where painful truths are blurted in the ears of 
thofe who hoped they were concealed, where re- 
proach and calumny fall without difcrimination' 
on the beft and worft of chara'flersi is," in thd' 
cftimation of the world, conceived to confer the 
nigheft honour, and the greatcft pleafurc. But 
he who feels the divine energies of th6 foul, 
turns with abhorrence from focieties which tend 
to diminilh or impair their operations. To hirn 
the fimpleft fare with freedom and content, in 
the bofoms of an afFeftionate family, is ten thoU- 
fand times more agreeable than the rareft dainty 
and the richeft wine with a fociety where forni* 
Jmpofes a filent attention to the loc^uacity of 
fome vain wit, whofc lips utter nothing but fa- 
tiguing nonfenfe. 

True fociaj pleafurc is founded on unlimited 
confidence, congeniality of fcntimenr, and 
rnutual efteem. The fpiritlefs and crowded fo- 
cieties qf the world, where a round of low and 

C ^ ' little 
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little pleafures fills the hour of entertainment, 
and the highefl: gratification is to display a pomp 
of drefs and levity of behaviour, may perhaps 
afFord a glimpfe of joy to light and thoughdcfs 
minds, eagerly impatient to remove the weight 
which every vacant hour accumulates. But men 
of reafon and refleftion, inftead of fenfible con- 
verlation pr rational amufement, find only a 
dull unvaried jargon, a tirefome round of com- 
pliments, and turn with averfion from thefe tem- 
plejB of delight, or refort to them with coldnefs, 
(}iiIati$fa£lion, and difguft, 

r ^ # 

•• • 

. How tirefome do all the pleafures of the wprld 
appear, when compared with the happinefs of a 
faithful, tender, and enlightened friendfhip ! 
J^ow joyfully do we fhake off the (hackles of fo- 
ciery for. that high and intimate connexion of the 
foul^ where our inclinations are free, o^^ feel- 
i^gs genuine, our fentiment unbiased j where 
^mutual confidence of thoughts and adtions, of 
pleafures and of pains uninterruptedly prevails j 
where the heart is led by Joy along the path of 
Virtue, and the mind condufted by Happinefs 
into the bowers of Truth ; where every thought 
is anticipated before it efcapes from the lips ; 
where advice, confojation, fuccour, are recipro- 
cally given and received in all the accidents and 
misfortunes of life. The foul, thus aniniated, by 

the 
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the Charm of friendihip, fprings from Its 
floth^ and views the irradiating beams of 
Hope breaking on its r^pofe. Calling a re- 
•trofpeftiye eye on the time that has paffed, the 
happy pair muiually exclaim 'vyith the tendered 
emotions, " Oh ! what pleafures have we not 
^^ already experienced, what joys have we not 
" already felt !" If the tear of affliftion fteal 
down the cheek of the one, the other, with af- 
feftion, wipes it tenderly away. The deepeil 
Iprrows of th<e one are felt with equal poignancy 
by the other ; but what forrow can refift the con- 
folatipn which flows from ai> intercourfe of hearts 
fo tjcnderly, fo intimately, fp clofely, united. 
Pay after day they corpmunicatQ to each other 
all that they have fcen, all that they haye heard, 
all that they feel, and every thing they kno\y. 
Time fjies before thetn on his fwifteft pinions. 
The ear is never tired of the gratification of liften- 
ing to each other's converfatioq. The only mif- 
fqrtune of which they have any fear, is the gre^t- 
eft they can poffibly experience, the misfortune 
pf being feparated by occ^fional abfence or by 
death. 

Possessed of fuch refined felicity, it muft not 
be attributed to. aufterity of charader, or incitility 
of manners, but to a venial error of imagination, 
if the intercourfes of ordinary minds no longer;* 

charm 
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charm us; if- we ^become infenfible to their in- 
difference, and carelefs of dieir aVerfion; if in 
confequcnce of the fupieriority of our joys we no 
longer mix in the noify pleafurcs of the world,* 
and fhun all fociety which has numbers only for « 
its recommendation. 

But the lot of human blifs is tranfitory. Often- 
times, alas! while we think our happinefs cer- 
tain and fecure, an unforefcen and fudden blow 
ftrikcs, even in our very arms, the objeft of ouf 
delight. Pleafurc then appears to be for ever 
cxtinguiftied ; the furrounding objefts feem de- 
fert and forlorn j and every thing we behold ex- 
jfcitcs emotions of terror and difmay. The arms 
of fondnefs are in vain extended to embrace the 
friend that is no more j in vain the voice of ten- 
dernefs articulates the beloved name, jThe ftep, 
the well known ftep, feems fuddenly to ftrike up- 
Ofn our liftening ear; but re^eftion interpofes, 
and the fancied founds are heard no more; all is 
hulhed, ftill, and lifelefs : the very fenfe of our 
cxiftence is almpft dead. A dreary folitude 
appears around us | and every perception of the 
mifld is loft in the benumbing forrows of the 
heart. The fpirits wearied and dejedled, wc 
think* afFeftion- is no more, and imagine that we 
are no longer capable of loving, or of being be- 
loved^ and to 4 heart t^at ha^ once tailed th^. 
^ fympathici 
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fympathies of love, life without affeftion is 
worfe than death. The unfortunate being who 
is thus affefted, inclines therefore to live ia Soli- 
tude^ and die alone. A tranfition fo fuddeot 
from the higheft happinefs to the deepeft mifery, 
overpowers the mindi no kind friend appears to 
affuage his fufFerings, nor feems inclined to af- 
ford him confolation, or to form an adequate 
idea of his diftrefs: and indeed true it is, that 
the pangs which fuch a lofs inflid qannot be con-* 
ceived unlefs they have been felt. 

Solitude under fuch circumftances enjoys its 
higheft triumph: it is here that all its advan- 
tages may be fully experienced j for when wifely 
applied, it will give immediate eafe to the moft 
rancorous wound that forrow ever made, and, in 
the end, efFe<3: a cure. 

The wounds of ajffliftion however admit only 
of a flow and gradual remedy. The art of living 
alone requires a long initiation, is fubje£t to a 
variety of accidents, and depends materially 
ypon fituations fuitable to each particular cha* 
rafter: the mind, therefore, muft have attained 
a full maturity before any confiderable advan- 
tage can be expefted from it. But he who has 
• acquired fufficient vigour to break the galling 
chains of prejgdice, and from his carlieft youth 

has 
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has felt efleem and fondnefs for the pleafures of 
retirement, will not be at a lofs to know when 
he is prepared to try the remedy. From the mo- 
ment he perceives himfclf indifferent to the ob- 
jcfts which furround him, and that the gaieties 
of public fociety have loft their charms, he will 
then rely on the powers of his foul, and never be 
' kfs ajone than in the company of himfelf. 

Men of genius are frequently condemned to a 
toil as unfuitcd to the temper of their minds as a 
naufeous medicine is difagreeable to an empty 
ftomach, Confined to fome dry and difgufting , 
fubjeft, fixed to a particular fpot, and harraffed 
by the inextricable and impeding yoke in 
which they are inthralled, they relincjuifh all 
idea of tranquillity on this fide the grave. De- 
prived of engaging in the common pleafures of 
life, every object which the world prefents to 
their view increafes their difguft. It is not for 
them, they exclaim^ that the youthful zephyrs 
call forth the budding foliage with their caref- 
fing breath ; th^t the feathered choir chant in 
enlivening ftcains their rural fongsj that odo- 
riferous flowers deck the gay bofom of the ver- 
dant meads. Leave thefe complainants however 
to themfclves, give them only liberty and leifure, 
and the native enthuGafm of their minds will loon 

4 

rege^ierjLte, and foar into the higheft region with 

the 
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the bold wing and penetrating eye of the Jbird of 
Jove. 

If Solitude be capable of diflipating griefs of 
this complexion, what cfFeft will it not produce 
on the minds of men who have the opportunity of 
retiring at pleafure to its friendly (hades, for 
thofe true enjoyments, a pure air and domeftic 
felicity ! When Antisthenes was afked. What 
fcrvices he had received from philofophy ? he 
anfwered, " It has taught me to fubdue my- 
^' felf." Pope fays, that he never laid his head 
upon his pillow without reflefting, that the moft 
important Icflbn of life was to learn the art of be- 
ing , happy within himfelf. It feems to me that 
all thofe who arc capable of living contentedly 
at home, and being pleafed with every objedl 
around them^ even to she dog and ibe cat^ have 
found what Pope looked for. 

Those pleafures and diffipations which arc 
fought after with fo much eagerncfs and anxiety, 
have, in truth, the efFeft of producing the 
moft ferious refleftion in our minds when we 
commune with ourfclves. It is then that we 
learn whether the true felicity of life confifts in 
the poffeflion of thofe external objefts which we 
have no power cither to alter or reform, or in 
a due and proper regulation of ourfelves. It is 

then 
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then that we begin to perceive how falfe and 
faithlefs^ thole flattering illufions prove which 
feem to promife us fuch variety of happincfs* A 
lady, poflefled of youth and beauty, wrote to 
me one evening on returning from a celebrated 
ridotto, *' You obfcrvcd with what gaiety and 
*^ content I quitted the fcene. Believe me, I 
** felt a void fo painful in my breaft at the fight 
" oPthofe faftitious joys, that I could willing- 
** ly have torn the flowery decorations from my 
*' drefs/' 

The pleafures of the world are vain and worth- 
lefs, unlefs they render the heart more happy in 
irfelf, and tend to increafc our domefl:ic felicity. 
On the contrary, every fpecies of misfortune^ 
however accumulated, may be borne by thofe who 
polTefs tranquillity at home, who are capable of 
enjoying the privacy of fliidy, and the elegant 
recreation which books afford. Whoever is pof- 
feflTcd of this refeurce, has made confidcrable 
advances towards happinefs; for happinefs does 
not exaft more from us than an inclination to re- 
gulate the aflTeiftions of the heart, and a difpo* 
lition to control the paflions of the mind. A 
celebrated philofopher, however, has with great 
judgment obferved, that there is both pride and 
faliehood'in pfctending that man alone is capa- 
ble of eflTcftlng his own happinefs. But we are 

moft 
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moft certainly capable of modifying the natural 
di/pofitions of our fouls, of forming our taftes, 
of varying our fentiments, of directing our in- 
clinations, of fubduing even the paffions them- 
ielves ; and we are then not only lefs fenfible of 
all the wants of life, but feel even fatisfaAion 
under circumftances which to others would ap- 
pear intolerable. Health is, without doubt, 
one of the moft eflential ingredients to happinefsj 
and yet there are circumftances under which even 
the privation of it may be accompanied with tran- 
quillity. How many tirries have I returned 
thanks to the great Difpofer of human events 
when indifpofition has confined me at home, and 
enabled me to invigorate the weakened functions 
of my foul in quietude andfilence; a happinefs 
that receded in proportion as convalefence ad- 
vanced. Obliged to drag through the ftrccts of 
the metropolis day after day during 9 number of 
years; feeble in conflitution ; weak in limbs ^ 
fufceptible, on feeling the fmalleft cold, to the 
fame fenfation as if knives were feparating the 
fleih fnom the bone; continually furrounded in 
the courfe of my profeffion with the moft afflift- 
ing forrdws j it is not furprifmg that I fhould feel 
a gratitude for thofe pleafures which confine- 
ment by indifpofition procured. 

A Phy- 
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A Physician, if he poflefs fenfibility, muft> 
in his employment to relieve the fufFcrings of 
others, frequently forget his own. But alas! 
when fummoned and obliged to attend, what- 
ever pain of body or of mind he may endure, on 
maladies which are perhaps beyond the reach of 
his art, how much oftener muft his own fufFcr- 
ings be increafcd by thofe which he fees others 
feel. The anxietie^ which fuch a fcene impofes 
diftrafts \the mind, and raifes every painful feel- 
ing of' the heart. Under fuch circumftances, an 
incapacitating difeafe, however excruciating, is 
to me a foft repofe, and the confinement it oc- 
cafions a pleafing foiitude ; i provided peevifh 
friends do not intrude, and politely diftuib me 
with their fatiguing vifits. In thefe moments I 
pray Heaven to beftow its bleffings on thofe who 
negledt to overwhelm me with their idle conver- 
fation, and, with the kindefl: compaffion, forget 
to difturb me by enquiries after my health. 
If amidft all my pain I can remain a fingle day 
quietly at home, and employ my mind on litera- 
ry fubjedts, undifturbed by vifitors, I receive 
more real pleafure than our women of quality and 
men of fafhion ever felt from all their feaftings 
and entertaiuments. 

The fufpenfion from labour which Solitude 

• 

afibrds is in itfelf a confiderable advantage : for 

to 
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to men whofe duties depend on the neceflities or 
Caprice of the public, frpm whom indefatiga- 
ble adtivity is exafted, and who unavoidably pafs 
their days in continual anxieties, a temporary 
relief is in efFcdt tranfcendent felicity. 

At every period of life, whether during the 
ftrength of youth or the imbecillity of age, the 
power of employing the mind in fome ufeful 
or agreeable occupation baniflies the dread of 
Solitude. 

Soured by difappointrtient, we fhould en- 
deavour to divert the mind by purfuing fome 
fixed and pleafing courfe of ftudy. To read' 
without deriving fome advantage is impofli- 
ble, provided we mark with a pen or pencil the 
new ideas that may occur, and retain the obfer- 
vations by which our own ideas are illuftrated 
and confirmed; for reading, unlefs we apply 
the information it affords either to our own cha- 
rafters or to thofe of other men, is ufclefs and 
fatiguing: but this habit is eafily acquired, and 
then Books become a fafe and certain antidote to 
. laffitude and difcontent., Painful and unplea- 
fant ideas vanilh from the mind that is capable 
of firmly fixing its attention on any particular 
fubjedt. 

D The 
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The fight of a qbble and iatcrcfting objc^^ 
the ftudy of a ufcful fcicnce, a pifture in which 
the various revolutiorts of focicty are hiftoricaUy 
difplaycd, and the progrcfs m^dc in any particiKi 
lar art, agreeably rivet the attention^ s^nd ba-> 
nifti forrow from the mind* 

PiEASukE$ of this defcriptioh, it is certain^ 
greatly tranfccnd all thofe which adminiftcr mere* 
ly to the fenfes. I am 4ware> that in fpeaking of 
thepleaforesofthe mind, fublime meditation, the 
profound deduftiom of realbn, and the brilliant 
effufions of fancy, are in ^neral undcrftood i but 
there are alfo others, for th? perfect enjoyment of 
which neither cxtenfifve knowledge nor extraor- 
dinary talents are neccflary, Thefc are the plea^ 
fures which refult from aftive Iqibout j plcafure* 
that are equally within the reach of the vulgar 
clown or refined philofopher, and no lc& exqui- 
fitc than thofe which refult folely from tht mind i 
manual exertions, therefore, ought never to be 
defpifed. I am acquainted with gentlemen who 
arc inftrufted in the mecha'nifm of their own 
watches ; who are able to woric as painters, lock^ 
fmiths, ' carpenters ; and who are not only fur- 
nifhed with almoft all the tools proper to every 
branch of trade, but know alfo how to ufe them z 
fuch charafters never feel the leaft difquietude 

from 
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from the warit of fdcicty, and arc in tionfequeoce 
the happiefl: of men; 

TKe recreation which the ftudy of any art oir 
fcicncc affords, depends in a great nneafurc on the 
labour it re^trires. Btitwheh a certiirt point of 
perfedibn is once attained, the mind r<!cei^s 
pleafure in proportion to its exei'tidns^ and be*'^ 
ing fatisfied with itfeff^ ii jfroof againft the at* 
tick of moral eVils. To conquer difficutties is to 
promote our pleafufes j aild evefy time our ef« 
fbrtsr afe crowned with that fuccefs Which pro^ 
ttiHes completion to our defires, the foul, tran- 
quil and contended within itfelfj feeks for nd 
higher pleafure; 

The bdfonfts of thofc who iie free, tafy^ 
affeflkionate, contented with themfelves, and 
pleafed with thofe about them; are erer dpen 
to new delights* Ahl how much preferable^ 
therefore, is the Rappinefs Which a country 
life affords, to that deceitful fdicify which 
is affcfted in the etytrrts of Princes^ snd iA 
the brrlUant drclear of the great amf gay t a 
truth fcverely felt by men of worldly' pleafiire^ 
and confeffed by the reftlefsnefs and languor of 
which they frequently complain ^ complaints 
unknown among the vs^ies of the Alps^ 
#r upon thofe mountains where Innocence yet 

D 2 dwells^ 
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dwellsj and which no vifitor* ever* t^uitted with* 
out the tribute of a tear. 

The fatal pbifon which lurks beneath the 
manners of luxurious cities can only be avoided 
by renouncing the infipid life in which the 
inhabitants are engaged. Virtuous a£fcions 
convey tranquillity to the foul 5 and a joy 
equally calm and permanent accompanies the 
man into the clofeft recefles of retirement, whofe 
|3nind is fixed upon difcharging the duties of hu- 
manity. With what delight alfo do we dwell 
upon the recital of our fchool adventures, the 
wanton tricks of our youth. The hiftory of the 
early periods of our lives, the remembrance of 
our plays and paftimes, of the little pains and 
puerile wifhes of our infancy, always- recal to 
. our nriinds the mod agreeable ideas. Ah ! with 
what complacent fmiles, with what foft regret a 
venerable old man turns his eyes upon the happy 
aera when the incarnation of youth animated all 
his joys, when he entered into every enterprize 
with vigour, vivacity, and courage, when he 
fought difEcuIties ohly to difplay. his powers in 
lubduing them* 

Let us contraft the character we forn^rly bore 
with that which we at prefent pofTefs j or, giving 
a freer range to our ideas^ let us refled upon the 

various 
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various events of which we have been witnefles^ 
upon the means by which empires have been 
eftablilhed and deftroyed, upon the rapid pro- 
grefs .which the arts and fciences have made 
within our own remembrance, upon the ad- 
vancement of truth and the retreat of prejudice, 
upon the afcendancy which ignorance and fu-» 
perftition ilill maintain notwithftanding the 
fublime efforts of philofophy to fupprefs them, 
upon the bright irradiations of intelleft, and the 
moral depravation of the heart, and the clouds 
of languor will immediately difappear, and re- 
ftore our minds to tranquillity and peace. 

Th^ high felicity and variety of delight, fo 
fuperior to the gratifications of fenfc, which 
Solitude afiFords to every reflefting mind, arc 
capable of being relifhed at every period of our 
lives J in the laft decay of age, as well as in the 
earJieft prime of youth. He who to a vigorous 
conftitution, a free fpirit, an eafy temper, has 
added the advantages of a cultivated under- 
ftanding, will here experience, while his heart 
continues pure and his mind innocpnr, the high- 
eft and moft unalterable pleafure. The love of 
exercife animates all the faculties of the foul, 
and increafes the energies of nature. Employ- 
ment is the firft defire of every aftive mind. It 
is the filent confcioufnefs of the fupcriority of 

D 3 our 
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pw nature^ of the force of our infdlcffaial pow- 
ers, of the high dignity of our charaftcr, whicl^ 
infpirc great fouls with that noble ardour which 
carries then^ to the true fublime. Conilriinedi 
by the duties of their fiiuation to wix in the in- 
Ccrcourfcs of fociety; obliged to fubmit, in fpite 
of their inclination, to the frivolous and fa* 
tiguing diflipations of the world, it is b» with* 
drawing from thefe tuniultuous fccnes to the 
(ilence of mcditanon, that men become fcnfiblc 
of the divine effcrvefcence of their fouls, fed 
a wiih to break their chains, to efcape from th<r 
fervility of pleafure, and from all the noify and 
tumultuous joys in which they are engaged* 
We never feel with higher energy and fatif- 
fa&ion, with greater comfort and cordiality, that 
wc live, think, arc reafonablr beings, that we 
are fclf-adive, free, capajjle of the moft fublime 
Mertions, and partaking of immortality, than 

• ■ ■ . . - • 

in thpfe moments when we (hut the door 
againi^ the intrufions qf impeftinenqe and 
£|(Hion. 

Fewt thing? are more vexatioi^s and infup-^ 
pertable than thofe taftdefs viiits, thofe annoy-^ 
jng partialities by which a life of lazy opulence 
aftd wanton pleafure is occupied. ** My thoughts," 
fays Rousseau; ** will only come when they 
ff plcafc, and not when I chufc." VThe intruGon 
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ilf a ftrangcr therefore, or even the vifit of aa 
actjuaintatice by whom he was irot intimately 
known, was always dreadful to him. It was 
for this reafbn atone that this extraordinary 
tiharadter, who feldom experienced an hour of 
tranquillity, felt fuch petulant indignation againft 
the importunate civilities and empty compli- 
ments of common converfation, while he enjoyed 
the rational intercourfeof fcnfible and wcjl-ioformcd 
minds with the highefi delight*, 

The dignity of tite hitman djarafter, alasl 
loon becomes dcbafcd by aflbciating with low 
and little minds ! How many rays of thought, 
precious rays! emanating immediately from the 
t)eity upon the miE(d qf rhaij, arc extinguilhed 
by the noxiou? vapours of ftagnated life ! But 
It is meditation an4 refleftion that muft give 
them birth, elevate them to the heights of ge- 
liius, make them fubfiftent with the nature of 
the human mind, a^di fuLt them to the fpirit of 
the human charadter^ 

Virtues to which the foul cannot raife itfelP, 
fven in the moil amiable of all focieties, are fre- 

• " I never could endure/* lays Rousseau, ** the empty 
•* aftd unmeaning compliments of common converfation ; bat 
if from converfations ufeful or ingenious, I have always feh the 
" higheil pleafure, and have never refufed to partake of them.** 
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qucntly produced by Solitude. Separated by 
diftance from oyr friends, \^e feel ourfelves de- 
prived, of the company of thofe who are deareft 
to our hearts i and to relieve the dreary void, 
^e afpire to the moil fublime efforts, and adopt 
the boldeft refolutions. On the contrary, while 
we are under the protecting care of friendfhip 
and of. love, while their kind offices fupply all 
our wants, and their affeftionate embraces lock 
us eternally in their arms, we forget, in 'the 
blandifhments of fuch a ftate, almoft the fa- 
culty of felf-motion, lofe fight of the powers of 
afting from ouriclves, and feldom refleft that 
we may be reduced to the neceffity of fupporting 
ourfelves, under the adverfities of life. To guard 
againfl: this event therefore it is proper, by ra- 
airing into Solitude, to try the ftrength of our 
own powers, and learn to rely upon them. The 
faculties of the foul, weakened by the ftorms of 
Jife, then acquire new vigour, fix the fteady 
eye of fortitude on the frowns of adverfity, and 
learn to elude the threatening rocks on which 
the happinefs of vulgar minds fo frequently is 
wrecked. He who devotes his days to Solitude, 
finds refources within himfelf of which he had 
no idea, while philofophy infpires him with cou- 
rage to fuftain the moft rigorous ihocks qf f^te. 



Thi 
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The difpofition of man becomes more firm, 
]iis opinions more determined and corredt, \vhen, 
urged by the tumults of life, he reflefts, in the 
quietude of his heart, on his own nature and 
the manners of the world. The conftitution of 
a verfatile and undecided charafter pro(!?eeds en- 
tirely from that intelleftual weaknefs which pre- 
vents the mind from thinking for itfelf. Such 
charaftcrs coafult upon every occafion the 
ORACLE of public opinion, fo infallible in their 
/ideas, before they know what they ought to 
.think, or in what manner their judgment ihould 
' be formed, or their condufl: regulated* 

. Weak minds always conceive it moft fafe to 
adopt the fentiments of the multitude. They 
never venture to form an opinion upon any ^ 
fubjeft until the majority have decided. Thefc 
decifions, whether upon men or things, they 
implicitly follow, without giving themfelves the 
trouble to enquire who is right, or on which 
fide TRUTH preponderates.- A (pirit of truth 
and love of equity, indeed, are only to be ex- 
pefted from thofe who are fearlefs of liviqg 
alone. Men of diflipated minds never proteft 
the weak, or avenge the oppreflcd. Are 
the various and powerful hofts of fools and 
knaves your enemies ? Are you injured in your 
property by jnjuftice, or in your fame by ca- 
lumny? 
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Jumrfy ? You muft not hope for redrcfs (roni 
}ight charafbersj or for vindication from men of 
diffipated lives j for they only repeat the voice 
pf error, and propagate the fallacies of pre- 
judice. 

To live in Solitude, to feel ourfelves alone^^ 
only infpires fear^ inafmuch as it contributes to 
cxtinguilh one corporeal power by giving birth 
to anodicn The powers of the mind, on the 
contrary, augment in proportion as they become 
more concentrated, when )io perfon is united to 
us, or ready to afford prote&ion. Solitude is ne« 
ceffary to be fought by thofe who wifti to live un- 
difturbedj^ to mitigate the polgnapcy of painful 
impreffions, to render ^l^e mind fuperior to the 
accidents of life, or to gain futGcient intrepidity 
to oppofe the danger of a^verfity. How fmoothly 
flows the ftream of life when we havp no anxiety to. 
enquire « Who did this ?'' i' Who faid that ?" 
Jiow many miferable prejudices, and ftill more 
contemptible pailions, has one ferious refleftion 
fubdued ! How quickly, \n fuch a fituation, 
that flavilh, fhameful, and idolatrous veneration 
for every unworthy objedt difappears ! With 
what noble fpirit the votary of Solitude fear- 
lefsly difdains thofe charafters who conceive 
that high birth and illuftrious defcent confer a- 
Drivilcge to tyrannize over inferior men, tQ» 

whom 
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Itfhom they frequendy afford fo many reafons for 
contempt. 

Aw ingenious and celebrate^ obferver of 
men and things informs us, it h in Icifure and 
retirement alone that the foul exalts icfelf into ^ 
fublime fuperiority over the accidents of life, 
becomes indifFerent to the good or evil it may 
experience, the praife or cenfure it may receive, 
the life it may enjoy, or even the death it may 
fuffer. It is in Solitude alone that thofe nobl^ 
and refined ideas, thofc profound principles and 
unerring axioms which form and fupport every 
great charafter, arc developed. Even philofq- 
phy itfelf, continues this excellent philcfopher, 
in hia obfervations upon Cicero, and thofe 
deep theories upon which the fublime conduft of 
THE STATESMAN is foundcd, and which enable him 
to perform with excellence the important duties 
^Ith which he is charged, are formed in thd 
filencc of Solitude, in fome diftant retirement 
from the great theatre of the world. 

As Solitude, therefore, not only gives firm* 
nefs to the characters and propriety to the fenti^ 
ments of men, bnt leads the mind to a true de- 
gree of elevation, fo likewife there is no other 
fituation in which we fo foon acquire the im- 
portant knowledge of ourfelves. 
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Retirement conncdts us. more clofely with 
our own bofoms -, for wc there live in habits of 
theftrideft intimacy only with ourfelves. It is 
certainly poflible for men to be deliberate and 
wife even amidft all the tumultuous folly of the 
world, efpecially if their principles be well fixed 
before they enter on the ftage of life ; but it is 
much more difficult to preferve an integrity of 
conduft amidft the corruptions of fociety than in 
the fimplicity of Solitude. How many men pleaft 
only by their faults, and recommend themfelves 
only by their "vices ! How many profligate vil* 
lains and unprincipled adventurers, of infinuating 
manners, are well received by fociety, only be- 
caufe they have learnt the art of adminiftering 
to the follies, the weakneflTes, the vices pf thofc 
who lead the faftiion. How is it poffible that the 
mind, intoxicated with the fumes of that incepfe 
which Flattery burns, to its honour, Ihould be 
capable of knowing or appreciating the characv 
lers of men. But on the contrary, in the filencc 
^nd tranquillity of retirement, whether we arc 
led by inclination to the ftudy of ourfelves, 
awakened to refleftion by a fcnfe of mifcry, or 
compelled to think ferioufly on our fituation, and 
to examine the inward complexion of the heart, 
we difcern what we are, and learn from conviftion 
what we ought to be. 

How 
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How many new and ufcful difcoveries may 
be made by occafionally forcing ourfelves from 
the vortex of the world to the calm enjoyments 
of ftudy and refledbion ! To accomplifh this end, 
it is only neccffary to commune ferioufly with 
our hearts, and to examine our condudb with 
candour and impartiality. The man of worldly 
pleafure, indeed, has reafon to fhun this felf- 
examinatk)n> confcious that the refult of the en- 
quiry would be extremely unfavourable: for he 
who Oftly judges of himfcif by the flattering opi- 
nion which others have been pleafed to exprefs 
of his charadter, will, in fuch a fcrutiny, behold 
with furprize, that he is the miferable flave of 
faflaion, habit, and public opinion i fubmitting 
with laborious diligence, and the utmoft pof* 
fible grace, to the exaftions of politenefs, and 
the authoritative demands of eftabliflied cere- 
mony; never venturing to contradift the im- 
perious voice of fafliion, however fenfelefs and 
abiurd its diftates may appear; obfequioufly 
following the example of others, giving credit 
to every thing they fay, doing every thing they 
do, and not daring to condemn thofe purfuits 
which every one feems fo highly to approve. 
If fuch a chara6ler poflefs a degree of candour, 
he will not only perpeive, but acknowledge, 
that an infinite number of his daily thoughts and 
adtions arc infpired by a bafe fear of himfelf, or 

• arifc 
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arifc from a fervile complaifance to others ; thtk 
in the company of princes and ftatefmen he only 
feeks to flatter tlieir vanities^ and indulge their 
caprices I that by his devotidn to politenefsj ht 
fubmits to become the minifter of their vices; 
rather than offer them the fmalleft cdntradiftion^ 
or hazard an opinion that is likely t6 give thenk 
the Icaft difplcafure. Whoever with calm con- 
fideration views this terrifying pidttrre, 'will fecl^ 
in the filent emotions of his heart, the neceflitjf 
of occaJlonally retiring into Solitude^ and feck- 
ing fbciety with men of nobler fentiments and 
purer principles. 

The violent alternatives of pteafure andi palri^ 
of hope and fear, of content and mortification^ 
inceffantly torment the mind that has not cou- 
rage to contemn the objefts of fenfe. The 
virtues fly from the heart that yields to every 
momentary imprefllonj and obej^s the iftipuMc 
of every feeling. The virtue^ dilciain to dwell 
in the bofoms of thofe who, following the 
example of the times, are guided in aU their 
luftions by finifter motives,, and direfted to every 
end by the mean confideration of felf-intereft 
either immediate or remote. But even to thofe 
in whofc bofoms the Virtues love to dwell, it 
IS neceflary to retire into Solitude from the 
daily dangers of the world, and filently efti« 

male 
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ftiitc the true value of things, and the real merit 
of human adions, in order to gfve them dignity 
and eflfea:. The mind dcbafed by the corrup- 
tions of the world, has no idea of relinquifhing 
the profpefl of prefent benefit, and making a noble 
facrifi.ce tii[ glory and of fortune. No aflion is 
diere appreciated by its intrinfic merit; on the 
cootrary^ every calculation is made upon the vile 
notion Off lucre* and the garb of virtue only zU 
fumed ^ a m^an of fnatching fonne poor ad- 
vantage, of obtaining ibme paltry honour, or of 
gaining an undeierved good name« The vifit 
of a worldly-minded man to thoie vho, from 
their power and fuperiority, might, if they were 
equally bale and contemptible, prejudice his in<4 
terefts, confifts of fervility, flatte;ry, lying, ca* 
luniriy, and cringing; and he departs only to 
aft new fcencs of bafcnefs clfewhere. 

Ma If dtfcovers with deeper penetration the 
extent and nature of *the pafiions by which he is 
fwaycdi when he reflefts on their power in the 
calmnefs and filence of Solitude, where the foul,, 
being kfs frequently fufpended between hope 
and fear, afts with greater freedom. How vir- 
tuous, alas 1 do we all become under the pref- 
fure of calamity ! How fubmifllve, how indul-» 
gent, how kind is man, when the finger of God 
c^aftifes his frailties, by tendering hi3, hopes de- 
4 , ^ufive. 
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lufive, and his fchcmcs abortive ; when the Al- 
mighty Power numblcs human pride, converts 
his wifdom into foUy, his profoundeO: counfels 
into manifefl and ftriking inflances of madnefs ! 
At fuch a moment the carefles of a child, the 
moft diftant civility from inferiors^ afford the 
higheft comfort. In Solitude this melancholy 
fcene fbon changes ; misfortune wears a different 
a(pc6t i fenfibility becomes lefs acute ; the fuf- 
ferings of the mind decreafe ; and the foul, rifing 
from its dejedion,. acquires a knowledge of its 
faculties, becomes indifferent to every external 
obje£t, and Teeling the extent of its powers, 
difcovcrs * its fuperiority over all thofe circum- 
ftances which before gave alarm to fear and 
weaknefs. 

Sheltered in the retreats of Solitude fronff 
the extremes of fortune, and lefs expofcd to the 
intoxication of fuccefs, or the depreffion of dif- 
appointment, life glides eafily along like the 
fhadow of a palfing . cloud. Adversity need 
not here intrude to teach us how infignificant we 
are in the eyes of God, how helplcfs without his 
afliflance, how much our unchecked pride poi- 
fons the happincfs of life, tornicnts the heart, 
and becomes the endlefs and increaling fburce of 
human miferyj for in the calm regions of re- 
tirement, undifturbed by treacherous fondnc^ 

or 
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or groundlcfe hate, if even hope Ihould difap* 
pfear, and every comfort vanifli from our view, 
we are ftill capable of fubmkting to the ftroke of 
fate \mh paticnce4nd refignation. 

List every one, therefore, who wilhes to 
think with dignity or live with cafe,, fcek the 
retreats of Solitude, and enter into a friendly 
imercourfe with his own heart. How fmall a 
portion of- true philofophy, with an enlightened 
underftanding, will render us humble and com- 
pliant ! But^ in the mifts of prejudice, dazzled 
by the intelledtual glimmer of falfe lights, every 
one miftakes the true path, and fecks for hap- 
pinefs in the ihades of darknefs and in the laby- 
rinths of obfcurity« The habits of retirement 
and tranquillity can alone enable us to make a 
j^jft eftimate of men and things, and it. is by re- 
nouncing all the prepofTeffions which the cor- 
ruptions of fociety have implanted in the mind» 
that we make the firft advances towards the 
reftoration of reafon, and the attainment of 
felicity. 

Solitude will afford us this advantage, if, 
when we are there alone before God, and far re- 
tired from the obfcrvation of men, the filent 
language of confcience fhews to us the imper- 
feftion of our characters, and the difficulties we . 

E have 
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have yet to furmoimt before we can attain tfic 
.excellence of which our nature is capable. Iix 
focicty men mutually deceive each other: they 
make a parade of learning, affeft fentiments 
which they do not poflefs, dazzle the obferver 
by borrowed rays^ and in the end miflead them- 
Iclves by the lUufions which they raife^ But ia 
Solitude, far removed fi»om the guile of flattery 
and falfehood, accompanied by truth and fol- 
lowed by virtue, the mind enters into a clofe ac- 
quaintance with itfelf, forms^ its judg^nents withr 
accuracy, and feels the ineftimable value of fin-- 
cerity and finglenefs of heart : and theie qualities 
can nevpr prove injurious in the retreats of Soli- 
tude ', for moral excellence is not there an objed: 
of either ridicule or contempt. There the mind 
compares the faUe appearances of the World with 
the reality of things, and finds that the advantages; 
which they feemed to promife, and die fpecious 
virtues which they only appeared to poiTefs, va- 
nifh like an airy vapour. The pFide of human 
wir, the falfe conclufions of rea(bn> the abfur- 
dities of vanity^ and the weakneffes of the heart, 
all the oftentations of felf-love, all that is im- 
perfedt in our faireft virtues, in our fublimeft 
conceptions,, in our moft generous aftions, are 
delineated in Solitude to the eye of impartiality 
by the pencil pf rryth. Is it poffible to acquire 
. fo perfcft a knowledge of ourfelves in the world, 
• amidft 
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amidft the buflie of bufinefs^ and among the in« 
creafing^dangers of public life i 

To fubdue thofe dangerous paifions and in- 
clinations whicli pleafe while they corrupt the 
heart, it is neceffary to divert the attentipA* 
and to attach ourfelves to different purfuits ; but 
it is in Solitude only that thefe falutary purfuits 
are to be found i it is here alone that new fenti- 
ments and new ideas continually arife, and, from 
inexhauftible refources, inftil thenrifelves into 
the mind with irrefiftible force and energy* 
Solitude, even to the idle, will mitigate the in- 
temperance of dcfire 5 but to the aftive it will 
afford complete victory over all the moft irre- 
gular inclinations of the heart. 

Snatched from the illuflons of fociety, from 
the fnares of the world, and placed in the fecu- 
rfty of retirement, . we view, every objeft in its 
true form, as well under the diftradlions of mis- 
fortune, as in the pangs of ficknefs and the an- 
guifh of death* The vanity of thofe wifhes 
which external objcftsi have excited appear in full 
view, and we difcover the neceflity of curbing 
extravagance of thought and liccntioufnefs of 
defire. The^ deceitful veil of falfc appearance is 
removed 5 and he who in the world way raifed as 
much above others as by his faults and vices he 

£ 2 <)ught 
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ought to have fbnk beneath theiiij percdres 
thofe imperfedions which flattery had concealed, 
and which a croud of miferable flaves had the 
baienels and the cowardice to praife and jullify. 

To acquire, durable pkafures and true feli- 
city^ it is neceffary to adopt that judicious and 
rational philofophy which conliders Kfe in a feri- 
ous point of vie^, courts enjoynient* which neither 
time nor accident can deftroy^ and looks with an 
tye of pity on the ftupid vulgar, agitating thcif 
minds and tormenting their hearts in iplendid mi« 
ferie5 and childifh converfations. Thofe how- 
ever, on the contrary, who have no knowledge 
of their own hearts, who have no habits of re- 
flexion, no means of employment, who have not 
perfevered in virtue, nor are able to liften to the 
voice of reafon, have nothing to hope from Soli- 
TUDB : their ]oys are all annihilated, when the 
blood has^ loft its warmth and the lenfes their 
force; th« mofl: trifling inconvenience, the leaft 
reverfc of fortune fills them with the deepcft* 
diftrefs ; their hearts beat to the terrors of an 
alarmed imagination, and their minds fall under 
the tortures of unwarranted defpair. 

We have hitherto only pointed out one por- 
tion of the general advantages of Solitude ^ there 
are^ however, many others which touch men 
' * ' more 
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more ne^ly. Ah 1 who has not experienced its 
kind iofluenqe in ^ the adverfities of life ? ' Who^ 
has not in the moment of convalefcencej in the, 
hour of melancholy^ in the age when feparation 
or death has deprived the heart of the tntefcourfeflt 
of* frieadlhip^ fought relief under its falutary 
fliades ? ' Happy is the « being who is fenfible of 
the advantages of a religious retirement from the 
world, of a facred tranquil! ity, where all the be^ 
nefits to be derived from fociety imprefs thenv- 
felves more deeply in the heartj where tvtr^ 
hour is cdnfecrated to the pradice of* the pure 
and peaceful virtues, atvl in which every man, 
when he is on the bed of death, wiflies he had 
lived ! But thefe advantages become much more 
confpicuous* when we compare the modes of 
thought which employ the mind of a folitary 
philofopher with thoie of a worldly (enfualift ; the 
tirefome and tumukuous life of the one with the 
eafe and tranquillity of the other ; when we op- 
pofe the horrors which difturb the death-bed 
of the worldly-minded man with the peaceful 
exit of thofe pious fouls who fubmit with refig« 
nation 'to the will ofHeavenl It is at this awe- 
ful moment that we feel how important it is^ 
if we wcruld bear the fufFerings of life with dig- 
nity and the pains of death with eafe, to turn 
the eye inwardly upon ourfelves, and to hold a 
reli^QUS communion with our Creator, 

E 3 . Soli- 
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Solitude affords inconteftable advantages^ 
under the grcateft adverfities of life. The fick, 
the forrowful^ and the faftidiouSj here find equal 
relief; it adnminiftei^ a balm to their tortured 
fouls, heals the deep and painful wounds they 
have received, and in tinae reftores them to their 
priiline health and v^our. 

SicKNBSs and afflidion would flee with hor- 
ror from the retreats of Solitude, if their friendly 
fhades did not aSbrd a cpnfQlation not to be 
obtained Mn the temples of worldly pleafure. In 
the hour of licknefs, the fubtle vapours which 
the flame of fenfuality Iheds round a ftate of 
health entirely difappears; and all thofe charms 
which fubfift rather in imagination than in reali- 
ty, lofe their power. To the happy every objeft 
wears the delightful colours of the rofe; but to 
the miferable all is black and dreadful. Both 
thefe defcriptions of men run into equal extremes, 
and do not difcover the errors into which they 
are betrayed, until the moment when the curtain 
drops, until the fcene is changed, and the illu- 
sion diilipated. But when the imagination is 
filenced, they awaken from the dream ; then the 
•one perceives that God employs his attention in 
the prefervation of his creatures, even when he 
fees them the moft abandoned and profligate j 
and the others, when they ferioufly commune 

with 
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with riiemfclvcs, and reflcft upon their fituation 
and the means of attaining true happinefs, di(^ 
cover the vanity of thofe pkafures and amufe- 
ments to which they furrendercd the moft im- 
portant period of their lives. 

How unhappy fhould we be if the Divine Pro- 
vidence were to grant us every thing we defire ! 
Even under the afflidtions by which man con- 
ceives all the happinefs of his life annihilated^ God 
perhaps purpofes fomething extraordinary in his 
favour. New circumftances excite new exer- 
tions. A life paflttd in mental 'and moral inac- 
tivity, will in Solitude experience • a fudden 
change; for the niind, by earneftly endeavour- 
ing to conquer misfortune, frequently receives 
new life and vigour dfycix when it feems condemned 
to eternal inaftivity ai>d oblivion. 

guT there are ftill greater advantages : if for- 
row forcf: us into Solitude, patience and perfe- 
verancc fqon reftore the foul to its natural tran- 
quillity and joy. We ought never to read in the 
volume of futurity ; wejhall only deceive aurjepves : 
on the contrary, we oyght for ever to repeat this 
experimental truth, this confolatory maxim. 
That the objefts .which men behold at a diftancc 
with fear and trembling, lofe, on a nearer ap-- 
prqach, npt only their difagrceable and menacing 

' ' E 4 afpeft. 
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afpeft, but frcquendy, in the event, prpduccj 
the moft agreeable and iinexpedled pleafures. 
He who tries every expedient, who boldly op- 
pofes himfelf to every difikulty, who (lands 
fteady and inflexible to every obftacle, who neglefts 
no exertion within his power, and relies with 
confidence upon the alliftaiice of God, extradb 
from affiiftion both its poifon and its fting, and 
deprives misfortune of its viftory. 

Sorrow, misfortune, and ficknels, ibon recon- 
cile us to Solitude. How readily we renounce the 
world, how indifferent we become to all its plea- 
fures, when the infidious eloquence of the paflions 
is filenced, when we are diftrafted by pain, . oppref- 
fcd by grief, and defcrted by all our powers ! Un- 
der fuch circumftances, we immediately perceive 
the weaknefs and inftability of thoie fuccours which 
the world affords j where pain is mixed with every 
joy, and vanity reigns throughout. How many 
ufcful truths, alas I does ficknefs teach even to 
kings and minifters, who while in health fufFer 
themfclves to be deluded and impofed upon by 
all mankind. 

The opportunity which a valetudinarian en- 
joys of employing hiS faculties with facility and 
fuccels in a manner conformable to the extent of 
his defigns, is undoubtedly fliort, and paffes ra- 
bidly away. Such happinefs is the lot only of 

tilQk 
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thofe who enjoy robuft health: they alone can 
exclaim^ *^ Time is my own :" but he who labours 
under continual ficknefs and fuSbring, and whofe 
avocations depend on the public neceflity or ca* 
price, can never fay that he has one moment to him-- 
/elf. He muft watch the fleeting hours as they 
pafs, and feize an interval of leifure when and 
where he can. Ncceffity as well as reafon con- 
vinces, him, that he muft, infpiteofhis daily fuf* 
ferings, his wearied body, or his harraffed mind, 
firmly refill his accumulating troubles; and, if 
he would fave himfelf from becoming the viftim of 
dejedion, he muft manfully combat tht difEculties 
by which he is attacked. The more we enervate 
ourfelves, the more we become the prey of ill 
health; but determined courage and obftinate 
refiftance frequently renovate our powers ; and 
he who, in the calm of Solitude, vigoroufly 
wrellles with misfortune, is certain, 'in the event, 
of gaining a vidtory* 

The pains of ftcknefs, however, are apt too 
cafily to iiften to the voice of indulgence 5 we 
negle6t to exercifc the powers we pofTefs 5 and, 
inllead of direfting the attention to thofe objeds 
which may (Ji vert diftraftion and ftrengthen 'for-r 
titude, we fofter fondly in our bofoms all the 
difagreeable circumftances of our fituation. The 
foul finks from inquietude to inquietude, lofes all 

its 
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Jts powers, abandons its remaining reafoh, an^ 
feels, from its increafing agonies and fufFerings^ 
no confidence in its own exertions. The viletudi* 
narian fliould force his mind to forget its troubles ^ 
Ihould endeavpur to emerge from the heavy at-^ 
rnofphere by which he is enveloped and de-^ 
preffed. From fuch exertions he will certainly 
find immediate relief, and be able to accomplilh 
that which before be conceivied impoflible. For 
this purpofe, however^ he mufl: firfl: difmife the 
phyficians who daily vifit him to a/certain the 
ftate of his Jicalth ^ who feel his pulfe with a lu- 
dicrous gravity, ferigufly ^akc their heads, and 
perform many other afFefted, ridiculous, and ac-^ 
cuftomed tricks 5 but who, from their grc^t atten* 
tion to difcover what does not exift, frequents 
\y overlook thofe fyo^ptoips that arc moft plain- 
ly to be feen. Thefe pretenders to fcience only 
alarm the patient, rivet more clofely in his 
mind thofe apprehenfions which it would be 
feryiceable to him tp forget^ and redouble his 
fuffcfings by the beneficial ideas of danger which 
they raife from the ipoft trifling and immaterial 
circumftances of his diforder^ He muft' alfo bid 
his friends, and all thofe who furround him, to 
humour his weakneffes i he muft reqOeft they will 
not rely upon all he faysj for if his fenfations are 
real, his own imagination will form a fufficient var 
riety of gloomy phantoms and terrifj^ing chimseras, 
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Under fituatlons ftill more difficult to fupport^ 
fherc yet remain refources and confolations in the 
bofom of Solitude. Are the nerves deranged ? 
Is the head tortured by vertigoes ? Has the min4 
no longer any power to think, the eye to read, 
the hand to write ? Has it become phyfically 
impoflible to exercife any of the funftions of the 
Ibul ? In fuch a fituation we muft learn *^ to 
vbgbtatb/' *faid one of the moft enlightened 
philofophers of Germany when he beheld me 
at Hanover, in a condition which rendered me 
incapable of adopting any other refource. . O 
Garve! with what rapture I threw myfelf into 
your arms ! with what tranfports I heard you 
fpeak, when you • (hewed me the neceffity of 
learning to fupport myfelf under my accumulated 
calamities, by conyincing me that you had ex- 
perienced equal fuflferings, and had been .able 
to praflife the lefTons which you taught. 

The fublime Mendelsohm, during a certain 
period of his life, was frequently obliged to re- 
hire, when difcourfing on * philofopbical fubjefts, 
to avoid the danger of fainting. In thefc mo- 
• ments it was his cuftom to ncgleft all ftudy, to 
J^anifh thought entirely from his mind. His 
phyfician one day aflced him, '^ How then do 
. f * you employ your time, if you do not 

{' think?"— *5 L retire to the window of my 

.... ^p , 

^* chamber,* 
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'* chamber, and count the tiles upon the roof of 
" my neighbour's houfc." 

Without thy tranquil wifdom, O my beloved 
Mendelsohm ! without thy refignation to the 
will of Heaven^ we can never reach that ele* 
vated grandeur of charader, can never attain to 
that dignified endurance of our fuflferings, can 
never poffefs that ftoic fortitude' which places hu» 
man happinefs beyond the reach of aiilery, and 
out of th? power of fate. Thy great ex^oiplc 
pours confolation into the heart j ai)d humanity 
ftiould behold with grateful joy the fuperiority 
which refignation affords to us, even under the 
fevercft of phyfical misfortunes, 

A SLiQHT effort to obtain the fainteft ray of 
.comfort, and a calm refignation under inevitable 
misfortunes, will mutually contribucc to procure 
relief. The man whofc mind adheres to virtue, 
will never permit himfclf to be lb far overcome 
by the fenfe of misfortune, as not to endeavour 
%o vanquifh bi$ feelings, even when extreme 
defpair obfcures every profpcft of com- 
fort or confolation. The mofl dgefted bo^ 
fofn may endure fenfations deeply aiHidingi 
provided the mind will endeavour, by adopt- 
;ing icntiments pf virtue, generofity, and he-, 
Toic greatnefs, to prevent the J[qu\ frqm brood- ' 
3 ' ing 
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ihg over its forrows. To this end alfo it is necef- 
fary to cultivate a fondnefs for adivity^ and to 
force exertion until the defire of employment 
becomes habitual. A regular employment is, 
in my opinion, the fureft and moft efficacious 
antidote to that lafStude, acerbity, and dejec- 
tion, which wounded fpirits and nervous affedions 
are apt to produce. 

The influence of the mind upon the body is a^ 
truth highly ufeful, and confolatory to thofc who 
are fubjeft to conftitutional complaints. Sup- 
ported by thi^ idea, reafbn is never entirely fub- 
dued; religion maintains its empire, in the 
breaft; and the lamentable truth, that men of 
the fineft fenfibilitics and moft cultivated under- 
ftandings frequently poffefs lefs fortitude under 
affliftions than the moft vulgar of mankind, re- 
mains unknown. Campanella, incredible as it 
rhay feem, by gloomy refleftions inflidted tor- 
ments on his mind more painful than even thofc* 
of the rack could have produced. I can how- 
ever, from my own experience, aflert,: that 
even in the extremity of diftrefs every ob- 
jeft which diverts the attention foftens the evils 
we endure, and frequently drives them, unpcr-' 
ceived, away. 
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By diverting the attention many celebrated phi* 
lofophcrs have been able not only to prefcrvc a 
tranquil mind in the midft of the moft poignant 
fufFerings, but have even increafed the ftrength 
of their intelledlual faculties in fpite of their cor- 
poreal pains. Rousseau compofed the greater 
part of his immortal works under the continual 
preffure of ficknefs and of grief, Gellert, who, 
by his mild, agreeable, and in{lru£blve writing$j 
has become the preceptor of Germany^ certain- 
ly found in this intercfting occupation the fureft 
remedy againft melancholy. Mendelsohm, at 
an age far advanced in life, and not naturally 
fubjedt to dejeftibn, was for a long time op- 
preflcd by an almoft inconceivable derangement 
of the nervous fyftem ! but by fubmitting with 
patience and docility to his fufFerings, he ftill 
maintains all the noble and fublime advantages 
of his youth. Garve, who had lived whole years 
without being able to read, to write, or to thiiik, 
afterwards connipofcd hiis Treatife on Cicero j 
and in that work, this profound writer, fo cir- 
cumfpeft in all his expreffions that he WQuld 
have been fenfibly afFedted if any word too em- 
phatic had dropped from his pen, with* a fpecics 
of cnthufiafm returns thanks to Almighty God 
for the imbecillity of his conftltution, b^caufc it 
had convinced him of the extenfive influence 

which 
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which the powers of the mind poflefs over thole 
of the body. 

A FIRM refolutioiij and always keeping fbme 
noble and interefting end fteadily in view^ will 
enable us 'to endure the tno& poignant 'afflidtion. 
In all great and imminent dangers^ nature in« 
Ipires the breaft with heroic courages and even 
in the little croITes. c^ life^ it is a quality much 
oftcncr found than patience: but perfeverancc 
under evils of long duration is rarely feen, . elpe* 
cially 'whcn the foul, (Enervated by its for rows, 
abandons itfelf to its mod ordinary refuge, def- 
pair^ and looks up to heaven alone for pro- 
teftion. 

Of all the calamities of life, therefore, melan*- 
choly is the moft feverej and of all the remedies 
againfl it^ there is none morb efficacious than 
regular uninterrupted employment. The mo- 
ment we make it a rule never to be idle, and to 
bear our fufferings with patience, the anguiih of 
the foul abates. A fondnefs for activity, and aa 
endeavour to repel incumbent mifery by mo- 
derate but continued efforts, infpires the mind 
with new powers; a fmall viftory leads to a 
greater i and the joy which fuccefs infpires, im- 
mediately banifhes the idea of endlcfs forrow. 
When the efforts of reafon and virtue no longer 

pro- 
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produce a falutary efFcdb, the mind fhould be di- 
verted to fomc pleafing unimportant objcft, which 
may rather engage its attention than exercife its 
powers i for the flighteft exertion will frequently 
llibdue the fevereft forrow. The Ihades of me- 
hncholy difappear the moment any objeft in- 
terefts the mind. Even that fupinenefs, apathy, 
^nd deep defpair, which rcjefts all advice and 
confolation, is oftentimes, alas ! nothing more 
than a difguifed indulgence of vexation and ill« 
humour. It is however a real malady of the 
mind, which it is impofliblc to conquer but by 
a firm and conftant prefeverance. 

To men who pojScfs a fenfibility too refined, 
an imagination too ardent, to mix with com- 
fort in the fociety of the world, and who arc 
continually complaining of men and things, 
Solitude' is hot only defirable, but abfolutely 
heceflary. He wh6 fuffcrs himfclf to be afflifted 
by that which fcarcely excites an emotion i(t the 
breafts of otiier menj who complains of thofe 
misfortunes as fevere which others fcarcely feel ; 
whofe mind falls into defpair unlefs his happinefs 
be inftantly reftored, and his wants immediately 
latisfiedj who fuffers unccafing torments from 
the illufions of his fancy j who feels himfelf un- 
happy only becaufe profperity does not anticipate 
his wifhcs ; who murmurs againft the ble(fings 

he 
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he receives, becaufe he is ignorant of his real 
wants J who flies from one amufemcnt to another ; 
who is alarmed at every thing, and enjoys no-» 
thing : he, alas ! is not formed for fociety -, and 
if Solitude have not power to heal his wounded 
ipirit, the e^th certainly contains no remedy to 
cure him* 

Men, who, in other refpefts, poflefs rational 
minds, feeling hearts, and pious difpofitions, 
frequently fall into low fpirits and defpairj but 
it is almoft entirely their own fault. If it pro- 
ceed, as is generally the cafe, from unfounded 
fears; if they love to torment themfelves and 
others upon every flight inconvenience, upoA 
the fmallefl: derangement of their health 5 if they 
conftantly rcfort to medicine for that relief which . 
reqfon alone can afibrd i if they will not endea- 
vour to reprefs the wanderings of their fancies 1 
if, after having fupported the acutefl: pains with 
patience, and blunted the greateft misfortunes 
by fortitude, they neither can nor will learn to 
bear the punfturc of the fmalleft pin, to endure 
the lighteft accidents of mortal life i they ought 
only to complain of the want of courage in 
themfelves: fuch charafters, who by a Angle 
eflfort of the underftanding might look with an 
eye of compofure and tranquillity on the mul- 
tiplied and fatal fires ifluing from the dreadful 

F cannorfa 
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cannon's nK)uth, fall under the apprehenfion of 
being fired at by pop -guns, 

m 

iPiRMNESs, rerolutiofi, and all tho(e qualities 
of the foul which form a ftoic heroifnfi of cha- 
rafter, are much Iboner acquired by a quiet com- 
munion with the heart, than in the rioi(y inter- 
eourfes of mankind, where innumerable diffi- 
culties continually oppofe us^ where ceremony, 
iervility, flattery, and fear, not only' obftruA the 
exertions of the mind, but deftroy its powers ; 
and where, for this reafon, men of the weakeft 
minds and mod: contraAed notions become more 
a£live and popular, gain more attention, and are 
better received, than men of feeling hearts ^d 
liberal underftandings. 

■ k 

Thb mind fortifies itfelf with impregnable 
firength under the fhades of Solitude agamft fuf^ 
ferings and afflidion. In retirement, the frivo- 
lous attachments which deal away the foul, and 
drive it wandering, as chance may dired, into a 
dreary void> die away. Renouncing a multipli- 
city of enjoyments, from an experience of how 
few we want, we foon gain fo compleat a know- 
kdge of * ourfelves, that we are not furprifed 
when the Almighty chaftifes us with affliftion, 
'hunibles . our proud fpfrits, difappoints our vain 
rcooceitsi reftrains the violence of our paiEons, 

*3 and 
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tod brings us back to a lively fenfe of our inanity 
and weaknefs. How many important truths do 
we here learn^ of which the worldly-minded man 
has no idea} truths which the torrent of va« 
nhy overwhelmed in his diflipated foul I Calling 
the calm eye of reflexion on ourfelves^ and on 
the obje&s which furround us^ how familiarifed 
we become to the lot o( mortality ! how different 
every thing appears ! The heart expands to every 
noble fentiment } the blufh of confcience reddens 
on the cheek 3 the mind reaches its fublimeft cpn« 
ceptions ; and boldly taking the path of virtue^ 
we lead a life of innocence and eafe* 

The unfortunate being who deplores the death 
of fome beloved frieod> conttantly feels a ftrong 
defire to withdraw from the intcrcouffes of focie- 
ty i but his worldly friends unite to deflroy the lau« 
dable inclination. They avoid all converfation 
with the unhappy fufferer on the fubjedb of his 
loisi think.it more confolatory to furround hioi 
with a crowd of acquaintanccj cold and indiffer- 
ent to the evenf^ who think their duties fufficient« 
ly difcharged by paying the tributary vifit^ and 
cha:ttering from morning till evening on the Gur« 
rent topics of the town I as if each of their plea*, 
fantries conveyed a balm of comfort into the 
wounded heart. 

F a *** Leavj 
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^^ Lb AVE ME TO mvself!" I exclaimed a 
thoufand timeSj when^ within two years after 
my arrival in Germany, I loft the lovely idol 
of my heart, the amiable companion of my for- 
mer days. Her departed (pirit ftill hovers round 
me : the tender Tecollcftion of her fociety, the 
afflifting remembrance, of her fufFerings on 
my account, arc always prefcnt to my mind. 
What purity and innocence ! what mildnefs 
and afTability ! Her death was as calm and 
religned as her life was pure and virtuous ! 
During five long months fhe lingering pang^ of 
diiiblution hung continually around her. One 
day, as fbe reclined upon her pillow, while I read 
to her *' The Death of Chrift,** by Rammler^ 
fhe caft her eyes over the page, and filently 
pointed out to me the following paffage : " My 
*' breath grows weak, my days are fhortened, 
^^ my heart is full of affliftion, and my foul pre- 
*' pares to take its flight.'" Alas ! when I recal 
all thofe circumftances to my mind, -and recol- 
left how impoflible it was for me to abandon the 
world at that moment of anguifh and diftrefs, 
when I carried the feeds of death within my bo- 
fom, when I had neither fortitude to bear 
my affllftions nor courage to refift them, while 
r was yet purfued by malice and outraged by 
calumny, I can eafily' conceive, in fuch a fitua- 
tion, that my exclamation might be, <' Leavt 
** «w to myfelfr . 

To 
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To be alone, far retired from the tumults and 
4cmbarraffments of fociety, is the firft aiid fondcft 
ide(ire of the heart, when, under fuch misfortunes, 
\iz are unhappily fituaced among men who, in* 
.capable of equal feeling, have no idea of the tpr« 
ments we endqre^ 

• w 

How! to live in Solitude, to relinquifh the 
fociety -of men, to be buried during life in 
fome wild defertcd country .! ph yes ! fuch a 
retreat aJOfords a tender a^d certain confolation 
tindicr thofe affliftions which faCten on the heart; 
Tuch as the eti^rnal fep^ration of fenlible and be-* 
loved friends; a feparajion more grievous and 
terrifying than the fatal period itfelf which ter* 
minates exiftei)ce. The heart is torn with an« 
guifh, the very ground we tread on feems to fink 
beneath our feet, when this hori ible and hidden 
event divides us from thofe who had for fo long 
a pe^'iod been all in all to us in life^. whole me« 
mory neither time nor accident can. wipe away, 
and whofe abfcnce r.endcrs all the pleafures of the 
world odipus tp pur fight. Solitude under fuch 
4circumftances .is our only refource : but to foften 
fhe grief which, this eternal feparation inflifts^ to 
remove the forrows which prey upon the. p9or 
heart, to wipe away the tears froiiri the cheeks, 
we muft, even '\n Solitude, continue to employ 
(hf mind, to excite its attention to fome iptsreft* 

F 3 ing 
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ing end, and lead the imagination from one . ob^ 
jedl to another. 

How many torments, aUs! He concealed 
from the obfervation of the world, which wc 
muft learn to bear within our own bofoms, and 
which can only be foftened by Solitude ^d 
retirement I 

Rbpresent to yourfelf an unfortunate foreign-* 
er placed in a country where every one was fuf* 
picioqs of his character, borne down by misfor* 
tunes from every fide, attacked every nnioment by 
defpair, and during a long courfe of years unable 
cither to (loop or fit to write, without feeling the 
moft excruciating pains 5 ' in a country, where, 
from a fanatic prejudice, every one fl:rewed 
thorns aiid briars in his path; where, in the 
midft of ^1 his affliAions, he was deprived of 
the objedt which was deareft to him in the 
world. Yet it was in fucb a country, and un- 
der thefe circumftances, that he, at length, 
found a perfon who extended the hand of affcc-r 
tion towards him*i whofe :(roice, like a voice 
from Heaven, faid to him, ^* Come, I will 
^* dry your tears, I will heal your wounded 
^^ heart ij ^ be the kind pomforter of your fuffer-? 

^ The Author here alludes toMAUhUi DokiN£> wife of 
the Coanfellor of State, and 4^ugl^ter to the celebrated Vice-» 
Chancellor Strvhi;. 

If 
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^^ ings, enable you to fupport them^ banifli the 
** remembrance of Ibrrow from your mind, recal 
your fenfibility, and force you to acknow* 
ledge, that the rbligion we profefs is alio 
infpired by a beneficent Deity, whofe good« 
** nefs ftrews flowers over the paths of life. You 
^^ fhall afterwards aflfprd afliftance to me, be« 
*' come part of my family, and we will rea4, 
^^ think, feel, . and lift up our hands together in 
'^ oraifons to God. I will endeavour to charm 
5« away the filence of difguft by entertaining con* 
*^ verfation, ,^,and, when tranquillity returns^ 
*^ colledl for you all the flowers which adorn the 
paths of^ life; difcourfe with you on the 
charms of virtue ^ think * of you with love 1 
treat you with efteemj rely upon you with 
*' confidence i prove to you, that the people 
among whom you are fituated are not fo bad 
as you conceive them ; and perhaps that they 
*^ are not fo at alK I will remove from yoiir 
^^ mind all anxiety about domeftic concerns ; do . 
*^ every thing to relieve and pleafe you : you 
*^ fliall tafte all the happinefs of an eafy tran* 
*^ quil life. I will diligently endeavour to point 
^' out your faults, and you, in gratitude, fhall 
f* alfo correfl: mine: you' fhall form my mind, 
communicate to me your knowledge, aqd 
prefervc to me, by the afliflancc of God and 
your own talents, the felicities of my life, to- 

F 4 " g?ther 
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*« gather with thofc of my hufband and my chil- 
*«' dren : we will love our neighbours with the 
*' fame heart, and unite our endeavours to af- 
** ford confolation to the affli(5ted and fuccour to 
■« the diltreflcd." 

• 

But if,- after having cxpenenced all this plea- 
fure during many years; if, after haying enjoy- 
ed thefe confolations under circumftances the 
moft critical and cruel ; if, after flattering my* 
fclf that her friendly hands would clofc my 
dying eyelids, that I fhould expil^e in the arms 
of this heroic female i if, for bnly obeying the 
iDivine impulfe of commiferation, my proteftrefe 
Ihould be torn for ever from the boiom of her 
^family, and obliged to leave her country an 
*exile in^a fofeig;n land; if I fhould behold my- 
felf for ever deprived of this dear friend, this 
prdteftiiig angel, what comfort would remain for 

me on the face of the earth ! Thus abandoned 

• 

Vnd forlorn, to what afylum could I fly? To 

4 • 

Solitude alone! There I might combat my 
riling griefs, and learn to fupport my de^iny 
' with courage, 

4 

To a heart thus torn, by too rigorous a deftiny, 
from the bofom that was opened for its reception, 
from a bofom in which it fondly dwelt, from an 
objedt that it dearly loved, detached frorti every 

ol^ea. 
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objeft, at a lofs where to fix its afFeftion, or 
communicate its feelings. Solitude alone • c<in 
ajidminifter comfort. To him who, in the cruel 
hour of feparation, exclaims in the bittcrnefs of 
his foul, ** In every exertion to do good, my 
?' only reward is to give yog pleafure! all the 
f^ happinefs pf my life concenter? in the joys 
^* that you rpceiveP^ Solitud^ is the laf^ and 
only confolatiQh^ 

There are, therefore, fituations from wjiich 
pothing but Solitude and retirement can relieve 
lis. For this reafon, it is frequently ncceffary 
that thofe whom melancholy affeds, ihould be 
left alOne 5 for, as we (hall now proce.ed to ftiew, 
they may find in Solitude an infinite variety of 
confolations, and many fqurcj^s of pomfort both 
for the mind and the heart, 

Uhjl healthy ^nd the fick, the happy and the 
niiferable, the rich and the poor, all, without 
exception, may find infinite advantages in a re- 
ligious retiretnent from the world. .It is not, alas ! 
in the temples . of pleafure, in thofe meetings 
where every one empties to its lafl: drop the cup 
of folly, in the Coteries occupied by vulgar gaiety, 
in brilliant aflemblies, or at luxurious boards, 
|hat the mind grows familiar with thofe tender 
and fublime fentiments which fubdue the de« 
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fires of fenfuality, ennoble all the enjoyments of 
life^ raife the paffing moment into importance 
by conne&ing it -with the events of futurity, and 
banifh from a tranfitory life the extravagant fond* 
nefs for the diilipations of the world* 

In Solitude we behold more near and intima^* 
]y that Providence which overlooks all. Silence 
continually recals to our minds the confolatory 
idea, the mild and fatisfadtory fentiment, that 
the eye of the Almighty is for ever viewing the 
aAions of his creatures i that he fuperintends all 
our movements ; that we are governed by his 
power, and preferved by his goodnefs. In Soli- 
tude, the Deity is everywhere before us. Eman- 
cipated from the dangerous fermentations of 
ienfe, guided by noble inclinations, poiSefTed 
of pure unalterable joys, we contemplate widi 
ferioufhefs and vigour, with freedom and with 
confidence, the attainment of fupreme felicity, 
and enjoy in thought the happinefs we exped to 
reach. In this holy meditation, tvtry ignoble 
fentiment, every painful anxiety, eveiy ' worldly 
thought and vulgar care, vaniih from the 
mind. 

Solitude has already brought us nearer to 
God, when, bcfide all the tender and humane 
feelings of the heart, we feel thofc falutary fenfa- 

tions 
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tions which a diftruft and jcaloufy of our owa 
abilities create j (enfations which in public life 
make light and tranfient impreflions, and fade 
immediately away. At the bed of ficknefs when 
I behold the efforts which the foul makes to op- 
pofe its impending diffolution from the body, 
and difcover by the encreafing tortures the ra- 
pid advances of approaching death ; when I fee 
my unhappy patient extend his cold and trem- 
bling hands to thank the Almighty for the fmalU 
eft mitigation of his pains j when I bear his m* 
terance checked by intermingled groans, and 
view the tender looks, the filent anguilh of his 
attending friends; all my powers abandon me, 
my heart bleeds, and I tear myfelf from the for- 
rowful fccne, only to pour my tears more freely 
over the unhappy fufferings of humanity, to la- 
ment my own inability, and the vain confidence 
placed in a feeble art; a confidence which 
men have been fo forward to abufe. Con- 
fcious of the inefficacy of art, I never rife froi^ 
my bed without thinking it a heavenly miracle 
that I am ftill alive. When I count the number 
of my years, I exclaim, with the Uvelieft gra- 
titude, that God has preferved^ my life beyond 
my expeftation. Through what a fea of dangers 
has his goodnefs conduced me! Refledting 
^very moment on the weaknefs of my condition, 
snd beholding men fuddcnly fnatched away bc- 
forg me in the prime *n4 vigour of life 5 men 

who, 
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who, but a few hours before, entertained no fear 
of death, and reckoned, perhaps, on an ex- 
tended length of days ; what can I do, byj offer 
up my filent adorations to that Providence who 
^as thus faved me from the menaces of death 1 

Is it poffible to become wife, and efcape from 
che abounding perils of the world without re- 
nouncing its diilipations, and entering into a fe- 
rious examination of ourfelves ? for then only it 
is that we are able maturely to refled upon what 
we hear and fe; f it is only during filent medita- 
tion that we can properly view thofc interefting 
objcifts tp which, if we tvifh to render them 
cither ufcful or penT>arici>t, we cannot be too fe- 
fiQuHy ^tte^tive. 

Wisdom ^s not to be acquired by the inpeflant 
purfuit of entertainments J by flying, without 
rcfleftion, from. one party to another; by con- 
tinual conve^fations on low and trifling fubjed^; 
by undertaking every thing, and doing nothing, 
^* He who would acquire true wifdom/' fays a 
celebrated philofophpr, *^ muft learn to live in 
" Solitude." An uninterrupted courfe of difllpa- 
tion ftifles every virtuous fehtiment. The domi- 
nion of Reafon is loft amidft the intoxications of 
Pleafurc -, its voice is no longer heard ; its au-» 
thority no longer obeyed: \hp mjnd nq Iqngep 

ftriygs 
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ftrives to furmount temptations 1 but, inflread of 
fhuntiing the fnares which the passions fcatter 
in our way, we run eagerly to find them. The 
precepts of religion are forgot. Engaged in a va* 
riety of abfurd purfuits^ intranced in the delirium 
of gaiety and pleafure, inflamed by that conti- 
nual ebriety which raifes the paflions and ftimu* 
lates the defires, the connexions • between God 
and man are loofened, the firfl: and only fource 
of true felicity abandoned, the faculty of reafbn 
renounced, and religious duties never thought 
of but with levity and indifference. On the 
contrary, he who, entering into a ferious felf- 
examination, elevates his thoughts on all occa- 
fions in filehce towards his God ; who coniiders 
the amphitheatre of nature, the fpangled firma- 
ment of Heaven, the verdant meads enamelled 
with flowers, the ftupendous mountains, and the 
filcnt groves, as the temples of the wvinitv; 
who direAs the emotions of his heart to the 
Great Author and Conductor of things -, who haa 
continually before liis eyes his enlightened pro- 
vidence, mufl: mod aflTuredly have already learn- 
ed to live in pious Solitude and religious medi« 
tation. 

Thus, by devoting daily only as many hours 
to refleftion as are employed at the toilet or con- 
fumed at the card-table. Solitude may be ren- 
dered 
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dered inllrumeotal in leading the mind to plety^ 
and the heart to virtue. Meditation not only 
ftrengthens and improves the mindj but teaches^ 
it to abhor the vices of the worldj and renders 
their idle entertainments tallelefs. We may 
cherifh the bed intentions towards our fellow-* 
creatures, may fuccour them in diflxefs, afford 
them every kind office in our power, without 
indulging in the luxury of their feafts, attending 
their coteries, or following . their frivolous pur- 
fuits. % 

The opportunity of doing public good, of 
performing adions of extenfive utility or univer« 
fal benevolence, is confined to a few charadlers« 
But how many private virtues are there which 
every man has it in his power to perform with-* 
out quitting his chamber ! He who can con- 
|:entedly employ himfelf at home may continue 
there the whole year, and yet in every day of 
that year may contribute to the felicity of other 
men; he may liften to their complaints, relieve 
their diftrefs, render fervices to thofe who are 
about him, and extend his benevolence in 
various ways, without being feen by the worlds 
or known by thofe on whom his favours are con^ 
ferred. 
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A LIVELY and determined inclination for 
Solitude, is fometimes the happy means of re- 
^ablifhing a pious difpofition in the mind. It 
is during thofe nioments of undefinable delirium 
which youth frequently experiences; and which, 
as the mind grows more rational, of courfe be- 
come more efficacious ; that, by perceiving what 
we are and what we ought to be^ we begin to 
know ourfelves, and to do juftice to our cha- 
raflers. It is in thefe moments, perhaps, that 
a phyfical change of conftitution turns the opera- 
tions of the foul into a new direction, and, a- 
wakening confcience, forcibly fuggefts the ne- 
ceflity of proftrating ourfclves before the throne 
of God. Humility is the firft Jcflbn which we 
learn from refleftion, and felf-diftruft the firft 
proof we give of having obtained a knowledge 
of ourfclves. The fophiftry of the paffions is 
filent during the ferious fblitary hours we pa(s in 
felf-exam^tion. If we fometimes carry the fo- 
liloquy too far, and become gloomy and dif- 
contented, or fall into fuperflitious phrenfies on 
difcovering our fituation, the impreffions, a^as! 
are foon effaced. Yet even thefe excefles, when 
compared with that fatal fupinenefs which ex- 
tinguilhes every virtue, are really advantageous* 
The fmcere mortification we feel on the difco- 
vcry of our defefts/ is converted by the light of 
a pure and rational faith into happy eafe and 

perfeO; 
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pcrfeft tranquillity. The fanatic enthufiaft prc- 
fcnts himfclf before the Almighty much, oftener 
than the fupercilious wit, who fcofFs at religion^ 
and calls piety a weaknefs. 

The ftudy of ourfelves is fo extremely rare, 
that we ought to prize its fruits like dear and 
precious treafures. To induce us to renounce 
our flighty futile diiiipations ^ to conquer the 
difcontent which drives us wandering from 
place to place in fearch of new objeds; to 
force us into an examination of ourfelves. 
Grief muft awaken us from the lethargy of plea- 
fure. Sorrow muft open our eyes to the follies of 
the world, and the cup of Advcrfity often em- 
bitter our lips. From a conviftion of this truth 
it was that one of the greateft philofophcrs of 
Germany, the celebrated Mr. Garve, exclaim- 
ed to Dr. Spalding and Myself, " I am in-^ 
** debted to my malady for having Jed me to 
** make a clofcr fcrutiny and more accurate ob- 
** fervation of my owi^ charafter .'* 

In Solitude, ReligioW and Philosophy unite 
their powers to conduft us to the fame end. 
Both of them teach us to examine our hearts -, 
both of them tell us that we cannot guard too 
ferioufly againft the dangers of fanaticifm, nor 
decry them with too loud a voice ; but they alfo 

con* 
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conviiice iis^ that though virtue cannot.be in« 
ftilled into the foul without convulfive efforts^ 
we ought not to be intimidated by the appre- 
faenfion of danger. It is not in the monnent of 
joyi when we turn our eyes from God and our 
thoughts from eternity, that we experience thefe 
felutary fervors of the foul. Even Religion, 
with all her powers, cannot produce them fo 
ibon as a corporeal malady or mental affliction. 
But if the foul advance too flowly in the heroic 
courfe of virtue 5 if, amidft the buftle of the 
world, the fuggeftions *of confcience lofe their 
power, let every one retire, as frequently as 
poflible, into Solitude, and there proftrate him- 
felf before God and his own heart. 

In the laft moments of life it is certain that 
we all wi(h we had lived more in Solitude^ in a 
'greater intimacy with ourfelves, and in a clofer 
communion with God, Preffed by the recoUec- 
tion of pad errors, we then clearly perceive 
them to have fprung from the corruptions of the 
world, and the indulged* wanderings of the 
heart. If we oppofe the fentiments of a foli- 
tary man who has palfed his life in pious 
conference with God, to thofe which occupy a 
worldly mind forgetful of its Creator, and fa- 
jcrificing every thing to the enjoyment of the 
moments if we compare the charadlcr of a 

G WISE 
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WISE MAN^ who refleds in filence on the im- 
portance of eternity, with that of the f am ion- 
able niiHG, who confumes all his time at ri- 
dottos, balls, and afTemblies ; we fhall then per- 
ceive that Solitude, dignified retirement, feleft 
friendlfaips, and rational Ibciety, can alone af- 
ford true pleafure, and give us, what all the 
yaio enjoyments of the world will never beftow, 

. confolation in death, and hope of everlafting 

Jife. 

It is tipon the bed of death that we dlfcover, 
more ihan in any pchrr fituation, the great dif- 
ference between the just man, who has paiTed 
his days in religious contemplation, and the 
MAN OF THE WORLD, whofe thoughts havc 
only been employed to feed his pallions and gra- 
tify his defires. A life paffed amidft the tumul- 
tuous diffipations of the world, even when unful- 
lied by the commiflion of any pofitive crime, 
concludes, alas ! very differently from that 
which has been fpent in the bowers of Soli- 
tude, adorned by innocence and rewarded by 
virtue. 

But as example teaches more efFedlually than 
precept, as curiofity is more alive to recent 
fafts than to remote illuftrations, I fliall here re- 
late the hillory of a man of family and falhion, 

who 
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who a few years fince fhot himfelf in London 5 
from which it will appear, that men poffefled 
even of the beft feelings of the heart may be 
rendered extremely mifcrable by fuffcring their 
principles to be corrupted hy the praftices of 
the world. 

The Honourablfe Mr. Damer, the elded fon 
of Lord Milton, was five-and-thirty years of 
age when he put a period to his exiftencc by 
means perfectly correfpondent to the principles 
on which he had lived. He had efpoufed a 
rich heirefs, the daughter-in-law of General 
Conway. Nature had endowed him with ex- 
traordinary talents; and if he had employed 
them to nobler purpofes, his death muft have 
macje the ^deepeft impreffioh on every bofom. 
Unhappily however, a moft infatuated love of 
diflipation dcftroyed all the powers of his mind, 
and fome of the more excellent qualities of his 
heart. His houfes, his carriages, his horfes, his 
liveries, furpafled in magnificence and -elegance 
every thing that is fumptuous in the metropolis 
of England. The income he enjoyed was great; 
but. not being .fufficient to defray his various 
expences, he felt himfelf under the neceflity of 
borrowing, and he obtained a loan of one hun* 
dred and twenty rhoufand pounds. A large 
portion of the money was immediately employed 

G 2 tQ 
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to fuccour thofc friends who appeared to be 
diftrefled; for his fentiments were as generous 
as his feelings were tender and coaipaflionate. 
His fenfibility, however, to the wants of others, 
• was at length awakened to his own misfortunes; 
and the dreadful ficuation of his affairs reduced 
his nnind to defpair. Retiring to a brotlfel, he fent 
for four comftion women of Uie town, and paffed 
feveral hours in their company with apparent 
gaiety and good fpirits. On the near approach 
of midnight, however, he requefted of them to re- 
tire J and in a few moments afterwards, drawing 
a loaded piftol from his pocket which he had 
carried about with him all the afternoon, blew 
out his brains. This fatal evening had paffed 
with thefe women in the fame manner as he had 
been ufed to pafs many others with different wo- 
men of the fame defcription, without requiring 
favours which they would moft willingly hav« 
granted. All he defired in return for the money he 
laviflied on them, was their idle chatter, or the pri- 
vilege of a falute, to divert the torture of his mind. 
The gratitude he felt for the temporary oblivion 
which thefe intercourfes afforded, fometimes ri- 
pened into feelings of the warmcft friendfhip, A 
celebrated aftrefs on the London theatre, whofc 
converjations had already drained him of con- 
fiderable fums of money, requefted of him, only 
three days before his death, to lend her five- 
' ' and- 
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"and-twcnty guineas. He returned an anfwer, 
that he had not at that time more than eight or 
ten guineas about him, ^nd thefe he fcnt to her; 
but he immediately borrowed the remainder, and 
gave her the fum fiie required. 

' This unhappy youog man, fliortly before the 
fatal cataftrophe, had written to his father, and 
difcloled the unhappy date of his affairs; and 
the night, the very night on which he termi- 
nated his exiftence, his affeftionate parent, the 
good Lord Milton, arrived in London for 
the purpofe of difchahging all the debts of his 
fon. Thus Rved and died this deftitute and dif- 
fipated man ! How different from that life 
which the innocent live^ or that death which 
the virtuous die ! 

I TRUST I fhall be forgiven in reciting here 
the Story of a Young Lady whofe memory I am 
anxious to prefcrve; for I can with great truth 
lay of her, as Petrarch faid of his beloved 
Laura, " The world is unacquainted with the 
" excellence of her charafter; (he was only 
'' known to thbfe whom fhe has left behind to 
*' bewail her fate/l 

Solitude, was her world; for Ihe knew no 
gther plwfurcs than thofe which a retired and 

G 3 virtuoua 
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virtuous life affords. Submitting with pious refig- 
nation to the difpenfations of Heaven, her weak 
. frame fuftained, with undimjnifhed fortitude^ 
every affliftion of mortality. Mild, good, and 
tender, Ihe endured htr fufferings without a miv* 
mur or a figh ^ and though •naturally timid s^nd 
referved, flic difclofed the feelings of her foul with 
all the warmth of filial enthufiafm. Of this de- 
fcription was thefupe^ior charafter of whom I now 
write J a charafter who convinced me, by her forr 
titude under the fcvereft misfortunes, how much 
ftrength Solitude is capable of cpnveying to 
the minds even of the feebljcft. beings. Diffident 
of her own powers, flie liftened to the precepts of 
a fond parent, and relied with perfeft confidence 
ppon the goodnefs of God. Taught by my ex- 
perience, fubmitting to my judgment, flie enr 
tcrtained for me ,the moft ardent aifeftion | and 
ponvihced me, not by frcfejions but by her aSions^ 
of her fincerity. Willingly would I have facri- 
ficed my life to have faved her ; and I am fatis* 
fied fl)e would have given up her own for tne» 
My greateft happinefs confided in doing every- 
thing that I thought moft agreeable to her. 
She frequently prefentcd me with a rofe, a flowef 
fr«m which ftie knew I .regeived copCderabltt 
delight; and from her hand it was fuperior to 
fhe richcft treafure. A malady of almoft a fin- 
gujar kind^ a haemorrhage of thg lungs, fud-? 
' . dpnly 
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denly deprived me of the comfort of this beloved 
child, even while I fupportcd her in my arms. 
• Acqui^inted with her conftitution, I immediately 
faw the blow was mortal. How frequently, 
during that, fatal day, did my wounded bleed-- 
ing heart bend me on my kn^cs before my God to 
implore her recovery ! But I concealed my 
feelings from her obfervacipn. Although kn* 
fible of her danger, (he never communicated the 
leaft appreheofion. Smiles arofe upqn her 
cheeks whenever I entered or quitted the cham«- 
ber. Although worn down by this fatal diftem«> 
per, a prey to the mod corroding griefs, the 
Iharpeft and moil intolerable pains, fhe made 
no complaint. She mildly anfwered all my 
queftions by fome ihorc fentence, but without ' 
enterii^ into any detail. Her decay and ap^ 
proaching difiblutioa became obvious to the 
eyes but to the laft moment of her life» her coun» 
tenance preferved a ferenity correfpondent to the 
purity of her mind and the aSedionate tender«» 
nefs of her heart, 

- Thus I beheld my dear, my only daughter, 
after a lingering fuffbrance of nine long months, 
expire in my arms !— Exclufive of the ufual in* 
cernal appearances which attend a cohfumption 
of the longs, the liver was e^^tremely lafge^ the 
itumach uncommonly fmall and contracted, an4 

G 4 the 
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the vifcera much overcharged. So many at- 
tacks, alas ! were needlcfs to the conqucft. She 
had been the fubmiflivc viftim of ill health fronfi 
her earlieft infartty; her appetite was almoft 
gone when we left Swisserland; a refidencc 
which (he quitted with her Xrfual fweetnefs of 
temper, and without difcovcring the fmallcft re- 
gret, although a young man, as handfome in 
his peribn as he was amiable in the qualities of 
his mind, the objeft of her firft, of her only af- 
feftion, a few Weeks aftcrwar<is put an end to his 
f xiftence in defpair. 

The few happy days we pafled at Hanover, 
where (he was much refpefted and beloved, fhe 
iamufed herfelf by compofing religious prayers, 
which were afterwards found among hfcr papers, 
and in which (he implores death to afford her a 
fpeedy rdief from her pains : during the lame 
period fhe wrote alfo many letters, always affeft- 
ing, and frequently fublime. They were filled 
with expreflions of the fame defire fpeedily to re- 
unite her foul with the Author of her days. The 
Jaft words my dear^ my well-beloved child utter- 
ed, ami^the'moft painful agonies, were thefe; 

^« To-day I IhalJ pafte the joyspffleayen V"" 

'■•••■' • ■ ,. . . 

f Wiihould be' unworthy of tbk bright exatn- 
jpi^, lf,-4fttr1ifiVing-feen the fcyereft fufFerings 
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fuftained by a female in the earlicft period of life, 
and of the weakeft conftitution by nature, wc 
permitted our minds to be dcjefted by misfor- 
tunes, when by the fmalleft degree of courage 
wc may be enabled to furmount them ; a female 
who, under, the anguifh of inexpreflible tor- 
ments, never permitted the figh of complaint to 
cfcape from her lips ; but fubmitted with filcnt 
refignation to the will of Heaven, in hope of 
meeting with reward hereafter. She was ever 
a6tive, invariably mild, and always companionate 
to the mifcries of others. But W£, who have be- 
fore our eyes the fublipie inftrudions which a 
character thus virtuous and noble has given us, 
under the prefTure of a fatal difeafe, under the 
horrors of continued and bitter agonies ^ we, 
who like her afpire to the attainment of the glo« 
rious feat of happinefs and peace, refufe to fub« 
mit to the fmalleft facrifice, make no endeavour 
to oppofe the ftorms of fortune by the exertion 
of courage, or to acquire that patience and re- 
fignation which a candid examination of our own 
hearts, and a filent communion with God, would 
certainly afford. 

Sensible and upfortunate beings ! the light* 
cfl afHidtions, when compared with grieft like 
mine, . drive you, at prefent, to difquietude and 
dcfpair. But, you may give credit to cxpe- 

pencci 
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ricnce^ they will eventually raife your minds 
above the low conliderations of the world, and 
give a ftrength to your powers which you now 
conceive to be impoffible. You now diink your- 
felves funk into the deepeft abyfs of fufFering and 
icwrow J but the time will foon arrive^ when you 
will perceive yourfelves in that happy ftatc 
which lies between an attachment to Earth and a 
fond devotion to Heaven. You will then enjoy 
a calm repofe, be fufceptible of pleafures equal- 
ly fubftantial and fublime^ and gain^ inftead of 
tumultuous anxieties for life^ the ferene and com* 
fortable hope of immortality. Bleifed^ fuprcmely 
bleffed is he who knows the value of retirement 
and tranquillity 5 who is capable of enjoying the 
filence of the groves^ and all the pleafures of 
iqral Solitude. The foul then taftes celeftial de«- 
light even under the deepeft impreffions of 
forrow and dejeftion, regains its ftrength, coU 
lefts new courage, and afts with perfcft freedom. 
The eye looks with fortitude on the tranfient 
lufFerings of difeafe j the mind no longer feds a 
dread of being alone; and we. learn to cultivate; 
during the remainder of our lives, a bed ; of 
rpfes round even the tomb of death. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 



THE INFLUENCE OF SOjLITUDE UPON THE MINP* 

THE ineftimabk value of liberty c*n oftly be 
conceived by mind$ that are free. Slaves 
lare forced tp be content even in their bondage. 
jHe who has been long toOTed about by the vi« 
ciflitudes of fortune ; who ha3 learned, from the 
fiifFering$ of his own experience, to form a juft 
eftimate of men ^nd things 1 who can examine 
every objedt with impartiality ; and, walking'in 
%he fteep and narrow paths of virtue, denves his 
happinef^ from hi;) owi> niind, may be accounted 

The path of virtue is indeed rugged, dreary, 
and unfocial; but it condu6b the mind from 
painful difficulties to fublime repofe, and gently 
jcarties ufi over the accliyities of life into the dcr 
^ghtful and extei^fiye plains of happincfs and 
pafe. The loye pf Solitude, when cultivated tQ 
a certain extent at ai> early period of our lives, 
hufpif es tJHe %ind with virtue, and ra;fes it to a 
tfpblc indeBendempef It is to fuch charaders alone 

that 
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that my precepts can prove ufeful; or that I 
here pretend to point out the avenue to trut 
felicity. 

I DO not however wifh, in conducing them 
to the retreats of Solitude, to lead them through 
the paths of mifery, but would rather induce 
them to feek retirement from a difl.ke to diflipa- 
tion, a diftafte to the idle pleafures of life, a con- 
tempt for the treacherous profeffions of the 
WORLD, and a dread of being fcduced by its 
inlinuating and deceitful gaieties. 

Many men have in Solitude acquired fo great 
a fuperiority as to enable them to defy events ; 
many champions of virtue, like the majeftic cedar 
which braves the fury of the loudeft wind, have 
refiftcd in retirement all the ftorms of vice. 
Some few indeed have retained even in Solitude 
the weaknefles of human nature; but many 
others have proved, that wifdom cannpt degene- 
rate even in the moft dreary feclufion. Vifitfd 
by the auguft fpirits of the dead, left to liften. to 
their own thoughts, and fecluded frona the fight 
of every breathing objeft, they muft converii; 
with God alone. 

. Thire are two .periods of. life in which Soli- 
tude, becomes peculiarly ufef^il ; in YOIXTH^ tQ 

accjuire 
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acquire a fund of ufeful information, txi form 
the outline of the charadcr we mean ro fupport, 
and to fix the modes of thinking We ought 
through life invariably to purfue: in age, to 
caft a retrofpedive eye on the courfe of life wc 
Have led, to reflcd on the events that have hap- 
pened, upon all the flowers we have gathered, 
upon all the tempcfts we have furvivcd. 

LoRft BoLiNGBROKE fays, that there is not 
% deeper nor 4 finer obfcrvation in all Lord 
Bacon's works than the following : " We muft 
^^ chufe betimes fuch virtuous objeSs as are pro- 
" portioned to the means we have of purfuing 
^^ them, and as belong particularly to the Jiations 
'^ we arc in, and the duties of thofe ftations. 
^ We muft determine and fix our minds in fuch 
*' manner upoii them, that the purfuit of them 
*^ may become the bujtnefs^ and the attainment 
" of them the end of our whole lives*. Thus 
*' we ihall imitate the great operations of nature, 
'* and not the feeble, flow, .and imperfeft ope- 
^^ rations of art. We mufl: not proceed, in form- 

m 

*LORD BoLiNGBROKE, in his **^ Idia of a Patriot King i* 

has paraphrafed the original, " Vt continuo 'vertat et efformetfe 
*' animus, una opera, in <virtutes omnesj^ in order to apply it 
with greater efFe<a to the occafion for which he quotes it. 
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•* ing the moral charafter, as a ftatuary proceeds 
" in forming a ftatue, -who works fomctimes on 
** the face, fometimes on one part, and fome- 
" times on another -, but we muft proceed, and 
" it is in our power to proceed, as Nature does 
«* in farming a flower, or any other of her pro- 
^ duflions ; rudiment a pitrtium omnium Jitnul parit 
" et producit i fhe throws out altogether and at 
" once the whole fyftem of every being, and the 
** rudiments of all the parts." 



Ye amiable youths, from whofe minds the 
artifices and gaieties of the world have not yet 
obliterated the precepts of a virtuous education 5 
who are not yet infedted with its inglorious vani- 
ties ; who, ft ill ignorant of the tricks and blan- 
difhmcnts of feduftion, have preferved the defire . 
to perform fome glorious aftion, and retained the 
powers to accomplilh it; who, in the midft of 
feafting, dancing, and aflemblies, feel an incli- 
nation to efcape from their unfatisfaftory delights. 
Solitude will afford you a fafe afylum# Let. 
the voice of experience recommend you to cul« 
tivate a fondnefs for domeftic pleafures, to roufe 
and fortify your fotils to noble deeds, to acquire 
that fine and noble fpirit which teaches you to 
eftimate the charaders of men, and the pleafures 
of fociety, by their intrinlic values. To accom- 
plilh this end, it is abfolutcly nccefTary to. force 

yourfelvcs 
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yourselves from a world too trifling and In-' 
(ignificant to afford great examples. It is 
in ftudying the charafters of the Greeks^ the 
Romans y the Englijh^ that you muft learn to fur- 
mount every difficulty. In what nation will 
you find more celebrated inftances of human 
greatnefs! What people poflefs more valour,, 
courage, firmnefs, and knowledge, a greater 
love for the arts and fcienccs 1 But do not 
deceive yourfelves by a belief, that in wear- 
ing the hair cut ftiort you will acquire the charac- 
ter of Englijhmen : inftead of fuch fopperies you 
muft eradicate the vices, fubdue the weakneflcs 
of your nature, and imitate them only in their 
peculiar greatnefs. It is the love of liberty, the 
qualities of courage, penetration, fublimity of 
fentiment, and ftrength of reafon, that conftitutc 
the true Englijhmariy and not their crept hair, 
half-boots, and jockey hats. It is virttu alone^ 
and not titlesy that elevate the charaders of men. 
An illuftrious defcent is certainly an advantage, 
but not a merit. But you have already formed 
a proper eftimate of thefe fplendid trifles, and 
learned that he who venerates fuch little objefts 
can never attain to creatkess. , Women may 
boaft of hereditary defcent, of a line of an- 
ceftors, who during a courfc of centuries, were 
perhaps diftinguilhed merely by die fplendour of 
their equipages, and the numbers of humble 

citizens 
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citizens who followed tKem on foot. But in tra- 
cing your genealogies> reckon only thofe your 
anceftors who have performed great and glprious 
actions, whofe fame adorns the pages of their 
country's hiftory^ and whofe admired chara6):evs 
diftanc nations continue to applaud: never> 
however, lofe fight of this important truth, that 
no one can be truly great until he has gained a 
. knowledge of himfclf. 

Life opens two paths to the choice of man. 
The one leads to a fragrant garden and delight- 
ful groves, perfumed with the fweeteft odours, 
where a verdant bed, bedecked with rofes, in- 
vites the enchanted* fenfes to a foft repofe : this 
is that path of Pleafure which the multitude are 
►lb eafily feduqed to follow j and where mufic, 
dancing, and love, are thought to convey fuch 
variety of delight. The other is a lefs frequent- 
ed way, always tirefome, fometimes rugged, 
the progrefs through it flow, and filled with 
dangerous precipices, down which the toiling 
paflenger often . falls, while he thinks his footing 
certain and fecure. A dark unbounded defart,, 
filled with the cries of favage animals, the bod- 
ings of the raven, and the ihivering hijfles of 
the wily ferpent, then prefents itfelf to the af- 
frighted mind. The path of Pleafure condufts 
us to the WORLD, but the rugged path of Virtue 

leads 
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leads to HONOUR. The one winds through fo^ 
ciety to places and employments either in thtf 
city or at court J the others fooner or latcr^ leads 
€0 Solitude. Upfon the one road a man may 
perhaps becOme'a villain; a villain rendered 
dear and amiable by his vices to fociety. Upoil 
the other* road, it is true^ he may be hated and 
defpifed -, but he will become a man after my 
own heart* 

TkE rudiments of a grtat characStef can only 
be formed in Solitude; Jt is there alone that 
the folidity of thought, the fohdnefs for aftivity^ 
the abhorrence of indolence, which conftitutd 
the chara£bers of a hero and a sagej are iirft 
acquired. Many Germans of my acquaintance! 
lived, during their refidencc at the univerfity^ 
totally unconnefted with fociety. They Ihun- 
ned the fafliionablc vices of the collegians, pre;-* 
ferved their native purity, . and, by an adopted 
ftoicifm, continued not only chafte but ftudiouS. 
They are now, however, become minifters of ftate, 
celebrated writers^ and pi-ofound philofophers, 
who have diffufed wifdom by their examples, ba* 
niflied prejudice by their writings, and taught 
vulgar minds new roads to opulence and eafe* 

: A TRIBUTE of the highcft gratitude is due 

to the i^oblc character who obferved, *^ That 

. ^ H •* when 
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'^ when a youth of folid parts withdraws him- 
*^ felf from the world, becomes melancholy 
*' and Clent, and teftifies by the aufterity of his 
** manners and the coldnefs of his feelings with 
*^ what difguft the contemptible beings with 
** whom he has aflbciated have infpired his foul j 
*' when his mind, emitting its rays like flafhes of 
*' lightning in the obfcurity of a dark night, 
** occafionaily darts forth and then fells into 
" a long and filent calm ; when all around 
him feems a painful void, and every objeft 
only infpires his mind with new averfioa;, 
you then behold^ notwithftanding he has not 
openly complained, a happy plant, which 
only requires the cultivation of a judici- 
** ous hand to bring forth its fruits, and dif- 
*^ clofe its beauties. O ! apply to it a fpftcr- 
" ing care. It will greatly and abundantly re- 
pay the culture it receives: and furely he 
who impedes the progrefs of fuch a charac- 
" ter, is the mofldetcftable of murderers.** 

• 
To rear a youth of this defcription would forov 
the joy and pleafure of my future days. I vw^trld 
nourifh him in my very heart. I would watch 
oyer him with the tendereft care. V would con- 
ceal his growing virtues from the jealous and 
malignant obfervation of envious eyesj prevent 
their endeavours to fupprefs the efforts of fupc- 
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iiot genius I arid with a firigle whifper drive 
away thofe noxious vermin,' enervated and in-^' 
fipid men of fafhion, from my healthful plant; 
If, however; fuch a youth did not immediately 
liften to my voice, •arid become obedient to m/ 
precepts, but ftill liftened to the allurements of 
the world, I would let him occafionally fail a-^ 
mong the rocks of life; and, permitting him tcf 
be gently wrecked, fhew himi how EXPERiENCBi 
fiiperior to the powers of yotith^ would have c(^ 
taped the danger; 

SoLiTtJDE fometiniieS irifpirei a degriji of ar^ 
rogance and conceit j but thefe defefts are fooil 
Eradicated by fbcial . intcrcourfc. Mifanthropy, 
contempt of folly, and pfide of fpirit,- i», in ^ 
noble mitid, changed, 'by the maturity of age^ 
into dignity of charafter ; and that fear of the 
opinion of the world which awed the weak^^^ 
riefe and inexperience of youth, is fucceeded 
by firmncfs, and ah exalted contempt of thofe' 
falle appearances by which it was fubdued. 
The fatires onCe fo dreaded lofe all their force i 
tht mind judges of fhings not asi they arc 
but as they ought to be j and feeling a con- 
tempt of vice rifes into a noble enthufiafm fot 
virtue, and draws from the conflict a rational 
experience; and compaffionate feeling which Jie- 
Verdict 
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But there is alfo a fcicnce of the heart tod 
frequently neglcded, and with which it is nc- 
ccffarjr, at lead as far as it is poffible, to fami- 
liarife ourfclves in early youth. This is the no- 
ble fcience of philofophy, which forms the cha- 
raftcrs of men, which teaches us to attain the 
end we wifli rather by the blandifliments of love 
than by the efforts of power j a fcience which 
corredts the cold didlates of reafon by the warm 
feelings of the heart, opens to view the dangers 
to which they are expofed, awakens the dor- 
mant faculties of the mind, and prompts them to 
the praflicc of all the virtues* 

DtoN* was educated in all the bafenefs and 
fervility of courts ; accullomed to a life of foft- 
nefs and effeminacy; and tainted by that more 

* DiON> the Ton of Hipparinus, a Syracufan, by flatter- 
ing the vices and promoting the pleafures of the ty mux Dionyfius^ 
became his favourite^ and ofcoarfe Ijirijavc. Plato, who 
at the requeft of Dion had come to refide at the tyrant's court, 
converted the mind of his young pupil by the divine precepts 
of his philofophy ; bat by preferring the didlates of virtue to 
thofe ef vice he rendered lumfelf odious in the eyes of Diony- 
iids, who bamflied him to Greece. The popularity which 
the prance of Plato's precepts had acquired him, increafed 
"by h^ abfence | and he was invited to refcue his country from 
flavery. He accordingly collected a numerous force in Greece* 
entered the port of Syracufe with only two (hips, and in three 
days reduced the empire under his power. Translator. 

pernicious 
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pernicious poifon which flows from idJe pomp, 
inconfiderace profufionj and abandoned p]ea« 
fures: but no fooner had he convcrfed with 
the divine Plato^ and acquired a tafte for that 
refined philofophy. which leads to a life of vir- 
tue, than his whole foul became deeply ens^* 
moured of its charms. 



N 



The infpiration which Dion caught from 
reading the works df Plato, every mother may 
filently and unperceived, pour into the. mind 
of her child, Philofophy, from the lips of a 
wife and fenfible mother, penetrates into ^the 
mind through the feelings of the heart. Who 
is not fond of walking even through the rough- 
eft and moft difficult path, when conduftcd by 
the hand they* love? What fpecies of mftniftion 
can excel the fweet leffons which proceed from 
a female mind endowed with a found under- 
ftanding, an elevated ftyle of thinking, and 
whofc heart feels all the affedion that her pre- 
cepts infpire ? Oh may every mother fo en- 
dowed be bleflcd with a child who fondly re- 
tires with hCi* to her clofet, and liftens with de- 
light to her inftruclions ; who, with a book in 
his pocket, loves to climb among the rocks 
alone 5^ who, when ^engaged in rural fport, 
throws himfclf at the foot of /ome venerable' 
tree, and feeks rather to trace out great and il- 

H 3 luftrioua 
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fuftrious charafters in the pages of Pli;tar6i!| 
than to toil fqr game in the thickets of the fur- 
rounding woods. The wilhcs of 4 mother arc 
^complifhed when the Solitude and (iknce of 
the foreflts excite fuch thoujghts in the mind of 
her beloved child** when he thinks timt he 
^as feei) the world^ an4 knows tl^at there are 
jiill greater charafters than Mayors pr King». 
Ch^radters like thefe enjoy more pure and cle** 
f 4ted pleafiires than the gaming-table or aflcm^ 
blies arc capable of affording : at eyery interval 
f>f leifurjc tfjey feek the fhades of Solitiide with 
rapture and delight; the love of literature and 
philpfophy have infpired their minds from the 
earlieft infancy, and warmed their hearts at 
pyery fubfequent period of their lives; and| 
ftmidft the greateft dangers, they preferve that 
delightful tafte which has . ppwer to banifh me? 
fancboly from the deepeft cavern^ and dejeftion 
from the moft frightful defert. 

Put 9s every wellrdifppfed paind muft be dif^ 
gufted and rendered unhappy by the intercourfe 
pf cities, in which it is the general lot pf youth 
\o be placed, it may be advantageous fo fliew 

? " Mirum e/?," fays the Younger Pliny> *' ut animus agita- 
*f tiom tnotuqae corporis excimur. Jam undi^uejtha ef Solitudo 
Y ipfirumque illud Jikntium, quod "v^mtioni datur^ magna cogita*> 
\-ticnh incitamintafunt.^^ 

4 hovf 
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how many rcfources a wife and fchfible man, 
whatever may be his fituation in life, his age, 
or bis country, may find in Solitude, againft 
the infipidity of fociety, and all the falfc and de- 
ceitful joys of the world, 

PjiioviNciAL TOWNS poflcfs in thls rcfpeft 
many advantages over great and populous cities. 
With what fuperior pleafure do we pafs our 
time, how much more leifure, liberty and quie- 
tude we enjoy in an humble village than in the 
diftrafting variety of a great city ! The morn- 
ing is not here deftroyed by cndlefs meflages of 
compliment, or by inceflant propofals of fome 
new fcheme to kill the day. Domeftic cares and 
comforts, the occupation of the mind, or more 
delightful intercourfes of friendfhip and of love, 
are here preferred to ceremonious vifits. The 
quietude of rural retirement affords us oppor* 
tunity to follow the courfe of our fehtiments and 
ideasj to examine whether they are juft before 
we determine on our choice ; in great cities, on 
the contrary, men aft firft, and reflcdt on their 
condudt afterwards. In a village, the impref- 
fions we receive are more lively and profound ; 
whilft in great cities time is entirely employed to 
create amufements, which vanilh the moment they 
are approached ; the bofom enjoys no repoie ; 
and while it fighs for reft, the hope, dcfire, 

H 4 ambi- 
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fimbition, languor, difguft, and contrition which 
it eternally feels, drives it forever away. 

The minds, however, of thofe who have re- 
hired to the calm fcenes of rural life, are fre- 
quently as vacant and deferted as the hamlets 
in which they livej and ihey find the leifure, 
the happy leifure which they enjoy without 
Knowing is value, tedious and irkfonae. There 
are, indeed, very few who have acquired the 
art of rendering Solitude ufeful and rational. 
Men of rank proudly fancy that their honour 
would be degraded by the company of ruftics, 
and, in confequence of this miftaken idea, 
prefer a life of conftraint, and live in fplendid 
languor, rather than enjqy a free and happy 
jmercourfe with rational and honeft peafants. 
The reyerfe - ought to be adopted, efpeci- 
ally by difcontented minds : they pught to 
mix familiarly in the company of honeft 
men and acquire the efteem of all by kind^ 
pef^ and attention. The lowlieft clown capa- 
ble of communicating a new thought or agree- 
able fentiment^ is a very interefting companion 
to an idle itian, tormented a$ he muft be by 
vexation and ill-humour. The humbleft cha- 
pftef.is not to be dcfpifedj and in the rural re-r 
treat the shepherd and the king fhould live 
pp equ^ t?fnas, forget the paltry diftindtions pf 
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birth, and all thofe prejudices which the i^pim- 
pns of the world have raifed refpeSing- the dif- 
ference of their fituation. Rational condefcen- 
lion will command applaufe, and prevent the 
lower orders of men from reprobating the veaa- 
lity of their fuperiors, only becaufe the gentle- 
men of the nei^^hbourhood refufe to admit 
them into their company. ' 

9 

To live happily in the couritry, men muft 
deport themfelves peaceably and affably to every 
one, feel, and excrcife a concern for the interefls 
of others, and devote a certain portion of their 
time to the company and converfation of their 
inferiors. 

The advantages which the mind gains by the 
Solitude of a fequeftered village, when it once 
begins to feel difguft at the tirefomc inrercourfei 
of the great world, is inconceivable. Life is 
no where fo completely enjoyed; the happy 
days of youth are no where more advantage- 
pufly epiployed; a rational mind can no where 
find greater opportunities of employing its time ; 
the dangers even of Solitude itfelf are no where 
fooner learned, or more eafily avoided. A fequef- 
tered village may be confidered as a convent, 
confifting of a fcleft fociety of perfons diftantly 
fetired from this world, whofc wicked paflions 

no 
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no fooner ferment than they evaporate, but 
whole virtues equally increafe by the inter- 
courfes of congenial minds, or, the only alter- 
native, a feclufion from all fociety. 

The mind cannot fufFer a more odious tyranny 
than prevails in the government of a municipal 
town J where not only the rich citizen ercfts him- 
felf into a proud maftcr over his lefs wealthy equals, 
but where the contrafted notions of this little ty- 
rant become, if unoppofed, the ftar.dard of rea- 
fon to all the town. Towns, although they may 
in fome refpefts refembles villagf3, differ ma- 
terially as to their, internal government and 
police. . 

The members of fmall Republics care only 
for themfelves, and feel little anxiety about any- 
thing that pafles beyond their own limits. 1 he 
all powerful and imperious Governor confiders 
his little territory as the univerfe. His breath 
alone decides every queftion that is propofed at 
the Guild-Hall ; and the reft of his time is 
wholly occupied in maintaining his influence 
over the minds of his fellow-citizens, by relat- 
ing private anecdotes, circulating fuperftitious 
tales, talking of the price of corn, the coUeftioa 
of tythes, the rents of his manors, hay-harveft, 
vintagc-time> or the next market. Next to 
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Goo^ he h within his own territory the great* 
<efl: man upon the face of the earth. The honeflb 
Ubourer crouches with fear and trembling ia 
the prefcnce of his redout'able majeftyj for he 
jknows the ruin that awaits his anger. The 
thunder of Heaven is lefs terrible than the wrath 
of an upftart magiftrate $ for the one ibon palTcs 
away, hut the Qther remains for ever. The 
figure of Juftice here raifes its proud head, and 
looks down with contempt on the humble fuitor: 
)the arbitrary magiftrate governs, orders, cen-* 
. fures, and condemns, without regard to right 
or wrong ; and the fentence he pronounces fre- 
quently configns HONOUA to infamy, |||iile ic 
jraifes VICE to credit and applaufe. 

The inhabitants of a municipal town are ge- 
nerally addifted to lawj and an AtyoRNEr 
IS in their eyes the brighteft- genius. The voice ' 
of Reafon is an tmpty found, and cries in vain 
for juftice ; for they only* believe tfiat right 
which THE LAW decrees. To fecede from their 
fadlious meetings^ to reafon with impartiality, 
to think with candour, or to aft with liberality^ 
pnly excites their jealoufy and deteftation. Of- 
ftudy and reflexion, except among the clergy, 
they have no idea; and language will not fur- 
nifh any word exprcffivc of the high contempt 
\n which they hold a literary charader. R^a/bn 

and 
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vydfuperjlition are, in their minds, fynonimouf 
terms. If a hen has laid her egg before their 
door, a crow has croaked upon the chininey- 
top, a moufe has run along the floor, they fool* 
iftily believe (bme dire misfortune is impending ; 
and the man who dares to fmile at their credu- 
lity, is> m their conceit, Ic^ ta every fenfe of 
virtue and religion. They are yet ignorant that 
men are not fret-thinkers^ for huiribly doubting 
iriiether the (pots we frequently obferve on 
lioen 2WinoiHice the death of fome beloved rela- 
tooft. Unconfcious that there are naen of inde- 
pendent ipirits in the world, they think, alas \ 
that i^ important fcrvice can be performed but 
by a loud harangue in their Town Hall, and 
that no man can acquire the countenance of the 
great and good who has dared to- oppale the lead- 
ers- of their little town. But who, except fixrh 
beings, would fo tamely endure a mean fubmiflion 
to» the little tyrant of their poor domain ? An ho- 
neft man*will only bow before the Deity himfelfj 
will only fubmit to the laws which he himfclf 
has made J will only reverence fuperior talents, 
virtue,, merit; and fmile at the vain wrath and 
.ludicrous appearance of the provincial magif- 
trate, when he receives him in anger with his 
hat upon his head. But of fuch a charader they 
have no idea : they do not perceive that Slan- 
der, the common fcourgc of every country* 
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towD| is the vice of narrow-minded men, who 
vifit merely to Ipy out their neighbour's coo- 
du£t> and report every tranfadtion df hh hoofi^ 
his kitchen^ or his cellar^ wich malevolent am-- 
plification. To men fo ignorant it wouJd be 
vain to fay, tltat Solitude would foon im- 
prove their facultiesj fubdue their faults, ren- 
der them fuperior to the meannefs of envy, 
the difgrace of flander, infpire them with 
noble ardour to feek the path of knowledge 
and* enable them to purfue with hardinefs and 
vigour the prize of Yiktve^ 

Philanthropy, however extended, will not 
filence the tongue of envy i for the jealoufy of 
the world will attribute the bell adtions to in- 
tercfted motives: to avoid therefore the ranco- 
rous malevolence of envious minds, we muft^ 
with an exception of thofe whole virtues we re- 
vere, turn our backs on mankind, and byre- 
tiring into Solitude prevent the appetite jof 
Slander from growing by what it feeds on« 

' A YOUNG man, however virtuous he may be, 
who alpires to advance himfelf in life, will not 
in the world' find the leaft affiftance. The fa- 
ihionable circles will certainly afford him nei- 
ther information nor encouragement; for virtue 
in thcfe places is neither known nor beloved. • If 
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his perfon (hould excite attention, the fentimen't* 
he utters will not be underftood ; the company 
will confider him as a weak ridiculous charaftery 
who, inftead of feeking by adulation to gain the 
intercfts of the great and powerful, prefers the 
pleafure of writing or reading by himfelf. Inf 
vain has he been reared in the bofom of a libe- 
ral and enlightened family; in vain has he re- 
ceived his education among the nobleft charac- 
ters; in vain are his principles eftablifhed by a 
correfpondence with the beft and moft leafned 
philofophers of the age; for thefe advantages- 
only excite envy, and afford greater inducement 
to opprefs his aftivity and ftop his Courfe. What 
man will continue* to patronize him, unlefe he 
becomes dexterous in affording ufeful accom- 
iRodation to thofe in whofe hands the whole" 
power refides ; from whom alone hunger can 
receive bread, or induftry procure employment j^ 
to whofe will every thing is fubmitted; who 
dire6t artd govern every movement; and by 
whofe nod honour, fame, and efleem, are con- 
ferred or taken away ? His mind muft cautloufly . 
conceal the fuperiority of its knowledge; his 
eyes muft appear blind to what he kes ; his . 
heart feem fenfelefs of what he feels; he muft 
conftantly liften to a loofe and frothy conver- 
fation, during which, however fatiguing it may 
be, he is denied the privilege of yawning, and 
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is ruined for ever, if by his filence he|)crn[iits 
the (hadow of diflatisfaftion to appear. He will 
foe defpifed as a imn of fenfe and underftanding, 
notwithftanding he ufes every endeavour to be 
thought otherwifc*. Surrounded by fo much 
deformity, both he and his friends might blufti 
for want of that diftingulfhing eminence upon 
the back, but that he hears them gravely talk 
at the Hotel dt Ville upon the important care of 
a liable, much ofcener than they meet in London 
and Verfailks to decide upon the fate of Europe ; 
and muft fit with as much attention to hear 
them argue upon the right of a partition-wall, 
as if he was placed in the fynod of the Gods. 
Perceiving, therefore, that prefumption, igno- 
rance, and proud ftupidity,, are infinitely in 
•higher cftimation than the nobleft exercife of 
reafon; that men of the duUeft apprehenfions 
are the moft forward and inrtpudent; that their 
vain and idle boaftings alone model the wit and 
direft the opinion of the day ; that envy ' faftens 
iifelf moft inveteratcly upon the enlightened 
and well-informed j that philofophy is confider- 
-cd as a contemptible delirium, and liberty mif- 
taken for a fpirit.of revolt: perceiving, in fliort, 

* " A man of an enlightened mind," fays Helvetius, 
** with whatever addrcfs he may conceal his chaidlter, can 
** never fo exaftly refemble a fool as a fool refembles himfelf.'* 

that 
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that it IS impoflible to fucceed unleis hy tnems 
€£ the molt fervile complaifance and degrading 
ittbmiflion^ what can fave a fenfible and inge* 
fioous youth froni the perils of fuch a fctnc but 
— -Solitude I 

The poor poet MARTJAt.*, on his return td 
Biiilis, the place of his nativity, in Spain^ after 
iiaving lived thirty-four years among the moft 
karned and enlightened men of Rome, found 
it a dreary defert, a frightful Solitude, Forced 
to afTociate with perfons who felt no pleafure in 
the elegant delights of literature or the fciences^ 
a painful languor feized his mind, and he Hghed 
inceffandy to revifit the beloved metropolis 
where he had acquired fuch univerfal fame § 
where his good fenfe, his penetration^ his fa<^ 
gacity were duly applauded, and immortality 
prwiifed to his writings, by the encomiums 
they received from the Younger Pliny, as poC- 
fcffing equal fharpnels, wit, and eafe : but oa 
the contrary, in the ftupid town of Bibilis hi» 
fame only acquired him that which in fmall 
cities will ever attend an excellent charader> 
envy and contempt* 

• ** Accedit his!^ Tays Martial, in the Preface to the 
Twelfth Book of his Epigrams, ** mumcipalium ruhigo dentium 
** etjudicii loco IhfoP'^ad'vtrfus quod di£iciU ejf habere quotidi€ 
•• bonum fiomachum^* 

If 
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IP, therefore; you are obliged iri the cii-cfeS 
of fafliion to be ibfurd tliroiJgh pbliteriefs, and 
blind with yoiir eyes completely open- forced 
tb conceal your ideas- to fiibdae ybur feelings j 
to liften with attention to that which you Would 
t-ather be deaf than hear j if yoii muft be chained 
to the flatery df the g^ming^ tables akhougH 
there is no puriifKmerit' to you fo fevere^ if 
every happy thought muft bfe ftrangled in it$ 
birth, all brilliancy of exprcfliori fuppreffed^ th(i 
looks of love concealed, honeft truth difguifed> 
Snd yoiir whole time devoted to pleafe charafterd 
who are ignorant of youl- merit i— O jleflect 1 
i^that in fuch a fituation^he enervated fpirit 
lies btiriid in cold obfcurity, like the fire 
in the flint untouched by fteeli that yotir foul 
may languifh many yeai"s in this dangerous 
apathy J AND FLY by a noble cfibrt (tova thd 
feafts and coteries of your corrupted city to the 
irariquillity of domeftic comfort, the filence, of 
the groves, the fociety of your own heart, and 
the charms of that ineftimable liberty whicli you 
have fo lohg negleftcd to obtain'. 

Freed fron> the worlds the veil which dim- 
thed the fight immediately vahifhes ; the douds 
which obfcured the light of reafon difappiarj 
the painful burthen which opppefl<?d the foul is 
^alleviated ; ^we no Ibnger wrcftle . with misfor- 
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tunes, becaufe we know how to Coftca them; 
we no longer murmur againft the difpcnfations 
of Providence, but refledt with cahnnefs and 
ferenity on the advantages we have derived from 
Solitude. The contented heart foon acquires 
the habit of patience ; every corroding care flies 
from our brcafts on the wings of gaiety j' and 
on every fide agreeable and intereding fcenes 
prefent themftlves to oiu* view : the brilliant fun 
finking • behind the lofty mountains, tingeing 
their fnow-crowned fummits with rays of gold ; 
the feathered choir haftcning to their mofly 
homes, to tafte the fwects of calm repefe; the 
proud crowing of tl;e amorous cock ; the flow 
march . of the oxen returning from their daily 
toils the noble afitiyity of the generous fteed: 
furrounded by fuch objects, we receive the vifits 
of intruders with an. open air; and, provided 
they do n.oc too frequently interrupt the piea- 
fures of our retreat, we reconcile our hearts to 
all mankind. 

But it is fl:ill more neceflary to fave ourfelves 
from the dangers of the metropolis than from 
thofe of the provincial towns. The follies and 
vices of high-life are much more contagious than 
thofc of the Ample citizen ! How foon the fincft ' 
beams of the imagination die away, how foon 
di>es goodnofs lofc its power, where fcnfe and 
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truth are conftantly defpifed, and the virtues 
thrown afide as inconvenient and oppreflivel 
The human mind loon becomes weak and fu- 
pcrficial when feparated from thofe by whom it 
might be enlightened and adorned -, all the finer 
feelings of the heart, the nobleft efforts of the 
mind, fuddenly decay in the company of thofe 
oftentatidLUs charadters who affed to difdain die 
pleafures of mixed/ocieiies*. 

The great and faflironable, however, are in 
every country efteemed the bcft company j but 
the grsat, unhappily, are not always the hjf, 
however they may contemn the inferior orders 
of mankind. Whoever can deduce his nobility 
through a courfe of fixteen' defcents, the value 
of his charader is invariably fixed: the courts 
of princes and the manfions of the great arc open 
to receive him ^ and where merit is overlooked^ 
he almoft univerfally acquires precedency over 
the man whofe merit is his only recommenda-* 
tion; but thofe qualities which alone ran render 
him valuable as a man, hjs excellency mufl: 
learn in. focieties .where the powers of the mine! 

• The French is, •' AJftmhUes fans awvre melee j" to 
which is fubjoined the following explanation: **'Thefe, ii^ 
•* the ftyle of the German nobility, are aflembiies from which 
'^ not only all ^omntonfrs are excluded^ but all thofe ^ofe 
** nobilitj is even liable to the leaft fuipicion." 

\ z and 
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and the virtues of die hpart &Ione confer 
and diftinftion« Let fuch. a cbaradfcer^ if he 
fhbuld chance to find one folitaiy moment while 
be is waiting in the antichamber of a prince,, 
examine with, rational caUnnefs all thefe high 
prerogatives of which he is fo proud ; whicb^ in 
his eftimationj place him fo much abovQ the 
ordinary level of mankind^ and induce him to 
retrace his defcent to the creation of the world i 
and he will find that titles and genealogies with- 
diit MERIT refemble thoie air-balloons which 
r4(e high only in proportion to their want of 
weight. 



' In almeft every country, however, thefe titte 
6f nobility (eparate a certain clafs of mien from 
their fellow-citizens, who* are in general better 
informed, more wi(e> more virtuous, and not 
unfrequendy pofi(eflbd of the only true nobility^ 
4 greaj: and honourable charafter ! Men who 
rely' only on a line of anceftry, not always .the 
Ak>(% refpcdable, and oh the mere diftinftioa of 
birth, for thfeir fame, rank, or eftabliflunent in 
the world) never fee^c to acquire any other meriti 
bec^ufe it IS the only, one of which they have 
any idea.. Such charadlers, it is true, have the 
honours of precedeocy, are generally acquainted 
<mhi the neweft modes of drefs, condufl: with 
fuperior ikill the varying faihions, underftand 
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fhe BON-TON, ifjcemplify ^c ctiqtictte and nmani 
hers of the day, and conceiving from thefc tir- 
cumftances that they werefornied for the refine* 
rnents of lehfu'aiity and voluptuoufnefsj fancy 
themfclve^ 6f courfe endowed with the nrioft dc* 
licate and fenfible facuUies. ^ ^ ^ 

Languor ind di%uft, howiever, penetrate 
even into thofc illuftridxis aflbmblies from 
In^ience the pure and ancient nobility exCli^c 
the prc3ifatte Vulgar. Th» ^ropofitidn may 
perhaps at firft view appear a paradox. 'But 
liften to the manner in which a lady, whofe per- 
fonal qualifications rendered her more fefpeft* 
aMe than even the fplendour of her birth, cx-ir 
plained the aenigma ; 






The men of whom our feleft parties are 
compofed, do not always poHcfs the fame 
•^ taffe and the fame fentiment with refpcdl ta 
^^ thefe affemblics i but it is ftill more rare for 
♦* the women to be really fond of them. It isi 
^* in general, the lot of the great to poffeft i 
** great deal by their birth, to defire much mori 
^f than they poffcft, and to enjoy nothing: in 
** confeqiiencc of this difpofitibn, they fly to 
•' places of public refort in fedrch of each other ; 
*** they meet without feeling the fmalleft plea- 
^ fure, and mix gHiong the^roup without beln^ 

13 " obfcrved." 
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''^ obfcrved." — " What is it then that re-nnitcs 
*^ them?" afked I. — ** It is their rank/' fhc 
replied, *^ and afterwards cuft^m, laflitude, and 
" the continual defire of diffipaiion; a defirc 
<^ infeparably attached to perfons of our con- 
5* dition." 

r 

SiN« it Js really poflible to. experience dif- 
guft and languor in the afllmblies of the g*reat, 
let us examine if Sjlicude may not have a ufeful 
influence on the minds of even this clafs of 
perfons* 

The nobility, mifled by falfe information, 
maintain, ihat all the pleafures of Solitude cen- 
ter in a contempt of the world and hatred of 
mankind, or, what is ftill worie, that mifan- 
thropy is the only bufis on which they arc found- 
ed. On the contrary/ I am .pcrfeftly fatisfied 
that their minds feel much more fpleen and 
mortification on their return from a public af» 
fembly, than they poOeffcd vihen they quitted 
home— 7to fee the world. The fober voice of 
reafon is there but faintly heard; while the light 
unmeaning tongue of folly is liftened to mxii 
delight: our intelledual communications afford 
no relifh ; no reciprocity of fentiment prevails j 
the appearance of fatisfaftion frequently excites 
envy, and fercnity of mind is mifconftrued into 
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ladnefs. The refpeftivc members of a numerous 
affembly are in general aftuated by fuch difirr- 
cnt and oppofite interefts, that it is impoflible to 
reconcile them with each other. Alk that young 
and lovely girl, if in a public affembly Ihc al- 
ways experienced the pleafures which flie hoped 
to find ? Afk her. If her heart is not tortured 
with vexation when the rich and youthful beau, 
negleftful of her charms, pays his addrtffcs 
to fome rival beauty ? Afk this rival beauty. 
What pangs her bofom feels when fhe perceives 
herfelf fupplanted by fome happier fair ? and 
let this laft acknowledge the kind of pleafure fhe 
receives^ if her admirer pays the leaft attention 
even to her own friend, the fair female whom 
her heart adores. Afk that fober-feeming ma- 
tron, whofe bofom heretofore has felc thcfe tor- 
ments. If (he is not convulfed by pain when 
higher compliments are paffed on the beauty of 
youth than on the wifdom of age? 

An Englifh gentleman whom I met in Ger- 
many faid, in a manner extremely lively, " There 
** are women who are eternally jealous that you 
*^ do not pay them fufficient refptft, and who, 
in confequence, affume an arrogance which 
would be infupportabk even in an emprefs ; 
" while fhe might, by complacent fmiles, not , 
** only render every one c.bout her pleafed 
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^' and happy, but obtain their adptiifatipii anc[ 

f' applaufc. The falfe dignity of fuch charac- 

f* ters ruffles their tempers like the quills upon 

f ' the fretful pprcupine^ or the feathers of a turkey- 

f^ cock in wrath." 
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The mod diffipated man muft furely view 
jTuch charafbers with abhorrence and difguft^ 
^nd if he feripufly refledts how many there arc 
iyvho> carelel^ of diftinguifhing between appear- 
ances and reality, feel with equal indifference 
the lave of truth and dread of falfchoodj how 
frequently the perfonf who compofe what is ftyled 
poqD COMPANY are, even in the judgment and 
9piniqn of their fincereft and mofi liberal ad- 
Cairer^, dazzled tiy falfe brilliancy, and grati-^ 
j5?d by the moft trifling information i that they 
|ljun with terror the advantages of fefleftion*' 
|:ranquiliity, and Solitude; that they, prefer a 
life of inceffant diflipation, ^pd feldpm CQnfu}( 
their judgments or exercife their ynderftandings j 
|ha,t they rafhef expeft to receive pleafure fron^ 
othm than endeavour p find it within them- 
felvesi cqndudl: themfclves by cafual advice^, 
rather ^han take the trouble of thinking for 
t|iemfclves, , tfiat amidft the mcft favourable 
ppportunities to obfcrye and fludy the hurpai^ 
charafter, they peithcr t|iink nor fpcak but by 
thf information of others j that they guide them- 
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fclves by the pre]udicc$ qf their education, the 
pride of their rank, and thc^ dictates of fafhion ^ 
that they blindly adopt and defend the reigning 
ppinion of the moment, and revolve continually 
found the fame circle of defeftiye notions, falfe 
ideas, apd obfcure expreflionsj — ifi reflefting 
on thefe errors, the moft diffipated man muft . 
exclaim with one pf the tnoft virtu6us and rc-^ 
fpeftable fages pf Germany, " To be forced to 
5^ frequent this good company, is, to a thinking 
f* and judicious mind, one^ of the greateft tor- 
5* ments of life : but when a wife man is 
ff obliged from indifpenfable motives to ci^- 
f' dure the torment, he w.ll learn by expe- 
5* rience to feel, in a ftill higher degree, the 
r ineftimable value of a rational Solitude." 

» 
Men of the world therefore, if they a£t with, 
pandour, and fincerely examine the merits of thefe 
focieties, will foon contemn fuch noify and tu- 
fnultuous. fcenes ; and, preferring the calm de- 
lights of Solitude, will feel a happy inclination 
to difplay, in more laudable purfuits, the ftrengtl^ 
gnd energies of the mind. 

- In the frequent viclflitudes, embarralTmcnts, 
^nd diftraftions of public pleafures, the intd- 
Jedual flame expires. 
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By a fcrupulous attention to all thofc ceremo- 
nies which politenefs exafts, we may, indeed, 
pay the court of flattery to both high and low ; 
but wc alfo thereby moft fhameAiUy facrifice our 
lives. The paffion for play not only confumes 
tin^, but isncrvatcs the fpirits; while the cx- 
aftions of , gallantry reduce the foul to the moft 
abjed ftate of fervitude. 

The other entertainments of the great and gay 
arc of as little value as their converfations. The 
man on whom Heaven has only beftowcd the ta- 
lent of dancing, will make but a poor figure in 
Ibciety. Thq courtier, whofc converfation entire- 
ly confifts of obfervations, that *f this is con- 
*' trary to the cftabliflicd etiquette — that is the 
" neweft fafliion — thefc are the moft elegant 
*• embroideries on filk, cloth, and velvet — in 
" fuch a month there will be a gala," — is a 
creature ftill more pitiful. A man may without 
doubt recommend himfclf by fuch kind of infor- 
mation, by that afFefted intereft with which he 
fpeaks on a thoufand trifling concerns of life,, 
by the approbation which he gives to every paf- 
fion, the flattery with which he fooths every pre- 
judice and encourages every folly i but he there- 
by narrows his mind, and deftroys the faculty of 
forming a jufl: eftimate of any important fubjeft, 
Befides, the pleafurcs of high-life cannot be en- 
joyed 
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j oyed wkhout the concurrence of great numbers 
in the fanne objeft at the fame time : but reading 
and meditation may be enjoyed at any time, and 
continued without the intervention of another 
perfon. It is true, indeed, that if a man of the 
worlvi were only to think of this mode of life, he 
would be defpifed as a mifanthrope, and be ob- 
liged every moment to liften to the recommenda*^ 
tion of entering into the round of public 
pleafures to efFedt his cure. But, on the con- 
trary, the Ibcieties of the world, while they add 
fome little refinement to the natural rudenefs of 
human manners, tend to increafc a mifanthro- 
pic temper, by furnifliing the mind with a va- 
riety of reafons to juftify it. In fhorc, the bur- 
then of mifanihropy is rot greater in the mind 
of him who flies from the pleafures* of the world, 
than in him who feeks them : the firfl character 
only feels a hatred of vice and folly; while, on 
the contrary, the idle and diffipatcd man hates 
«very perfon who diftinguilhes himfclf either by 
the goodnefs of his heart or the fuperioricy of his 
junderftanding ^ and by his cadeavours to deride 
all who poffefs merit, difcovers that he feels ne 
hope of acquiring for himfelf either reputation or 
rfteem. • 

The mind that ferioufly contemplates thefe 
truths, and many others which thefe will fuggefl:, 
• . muft 
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fnuft feci the neceflity of retiring occafibnally 
from the world j at leaft of confining himfelf to 
the company of a few faithful friends, whole wit 
and talents, when compared with thofe of the 
generality of men, will be what a stop-watch 
is when compared with an hour-glass. By 
the one you may undoubtedly difcover the courfe 
of time ; but the other, from the nice art and 
happy care with which it is formed, points out 
every fecond* as it paiTes, He, therefore, wh6 
feels the leaft inclination to ftudy either hien or 
books, can derive pleafure only from the com- 
pany and converfation of learned and enlighten- 
ed minds ; and if, unfortunately, in his courfe 
through life, he fhould not meet with agreeably 
charaders of this defcription, the charms.pf Soli- 
tude will recompenfe his difappointnoent. 

• 

A VERY great character, the y*uoger 'Pliut^ 
felt no fatisfa£bion from any fpecies of public 
entertainment, general feftival, or national folem- 
tiity, becaufe he had cultivated a tafte for thofe 
pleafures which a contemplative mind affords. 
He wrote to one of his friends, *^ I have, for 
*< fome days paft, read and written in the 
^^ moft agreeable tranquillity. You will ail^ 
*' How this could pofEbly happen in Rome ? I 
*^ will fatisfy you : It was during the celebration 
o£ the games of the Circus, the <ight of whiclj 

^* afford* 
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^ aflfbrds me no plcafiirc ; for they poffefs neither 
** novelty nor variety ^ and confift of nothing 
** worth feeing more than once. It is incon* 
*^ ccivablc to me, how fo many millions of peo- 
" pie can prefs with fuch childilh curiofity mcre- 
*^ ly to fee horfes gallop and flaves fcated on; 
*' chariots. When I refledt on the intercft, an- 
*^ xiety and avidity with which, men purfuc 
*^. fights fo vain, frivolous, and reiterated, I 
. *' feel a fecret fatisfadion in acknowledging' 
*^ that to me they afford no amufement, and 
*'. that I enjoy a fuperior. deligllt in xonfccrating 
*^ to the ftudy of the ieiles let ires that time which> 
^* they fo miferably facrifice to the entertain^ 
*' ments of the Circus/' 

' , - • 

But, if, from fimilar motives a man of thj^ 
woKLD were to fteal from the pleafures of go^d 
compcnyy would he not by that means degrade 
his chara6ter? Would he not in the rcccfs o# 
Solitude forget the bon-ton^, and, of courie^ 
lofe all thofe qualities which externally conftitute 
the fole difference between the nobleman and 

his SLAVE I 

The BON-TON9 which confifts entirely in a fa-^ 

cility of expreflion, in reprefenting our ideas in 

the moft agreeable manner, prevails in every- 

country, and is poffcffed in general by. all men- 
.. . qH 
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of fenle and education, whatever their rank or 
condition in life may -be. The nobleman and 
the clown, therefore, may alike acquire a know- 
kdge of the bon-ton. The folitary charaftcr 
may perhaps appear in fociety with manners 
rather out of date i but a certain propriety of be- 
haviour will accompany him, which a man of 
true refledtion will prefer, however foreign his 
ftyle may be to the falhion of the world. He may 
perhaps venture to appear in company with a 
coat, the colour of which was in fafliion the pre- 
ceding year; perhaps in bis modes of thinking 
and manner of behaviour fbmething may be dif- 
ccrnible ofFcnfive to the eyes of a man of the 
World, who upon thefc important fubjefts fol* 
lows invariably the reigning opinion of the day 5 
but by his eafy, open, honeft air, by that natural 
poljtenefs which good fcnfe and virtue infpire, a 
man, although he be rather out of the fafhion. 
Will never difpleafe a rational and refined ob- 
ferver, even in the brilliant circles of a court, 
when he is found to poflcfs a decent demeanour 
and a mind ftored with ufeful information. The. 
moft accomplifhcd courtier, with all his ftudied 
manners and agreeable addrefs, frequently dif- 
covers that, he polTefles few idc;as, and that his 
mind has only been employed on low apd trifling 
objefts. Among rmn of diffipated minds, who 
CQofuier gf offnefs of converfation and audacity of 

manner 
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Tnanner as the only criterion of good fenfe and po- 
lifhcd behaviour, a folitary man does not always 
meet with a favourable reception. The ftyle and 
fentiment which , beft pleafe fuch charaders arc 
impoffiblc to be learned in Solitude -, for he who 
moft contributes to the amufement of men of the 
world, can feldom boaft any other merit thaa 
that of attempting to ridicule tvtry thing that is 
true, noble, great, and goodj or any other 
facccfs than proving himfelf to be a foolifh cha- 
rafter, without' judgement, principle, or good 
manners. 

In what I have hitherto confidered in this 
Chapter, no queftion has been raifed of the inter- 
nal and Immediate advantages which Solitude 
confers upon the mind. 

The mind, without doiibt, gains confiderablc 
advantage by having been accuftomed to Solitude 
during the earlicft years of infancy, if inftruded 
in a judicious u(e of time. The circumjlahcc 
alfo, that even in fmall towns the mind may ba 
imprcffed with a deep difguft of all thofe vices 
and irregularities which are common to fuch 
places, is by no means unimportant; for it is 
highly advarftageous, that without lelfening the 
rcfped which is juftly due to the talents and vir* 
tucs of men of quality, the mind Ihould be 

taughf 
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taught to remark alfo their foibles and dcfeflisV 
10 order to detach it from its fondfteft for the' 
W)rld, and cdnrteft it more cWfely with itfclf j 
to make it feel how dearly its future happinefs is 
iqterefted in exciting every facuky to acquire- 
thofe original, great, arid ufeful ideas, which 
are fo feldom circulated in what is called dooDr 

COMPANY* 

But the firft and moft inconteftalblc advantage 
which Solitude confers, is, that it accuftoms the 
mind to think. The imagination beconrtes more 
lively, the memory more faithful, while the 
fenfes remain undiftrafted, ahd no external ob- 
je6t di%ufts the foul. Withdrawn from the fa- 
tiguing toils of the worldy where a thoufarid ad- 
ventitious objefts dance inceffantly before otit 
eyes, and fill the mind with incoherent ideasy 
SptiTtTDE prefcnts one fingle objeft only to our 
view, and we fteal ourfelves away from ever^ 
thing but that on which the heart has fixed it* 
purfuit* An author*, whofe. works I coiild read 

* 

• Dr. Blair^ the author of the much-admired Sermons, 
and of an excellent work intitled> ''..Lefltires on Rhetoric and 
*< Belles Lettres/* printed in London, for the firft time> in 
the year 1783 ; and indifpenfably neceflary to be ftudied by 
^ery^erfon who wiihes to fpeak and write with accuracy and 
elegance*. 
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with plcafurc every hour of my lifc^ fays, ^* Ic 
*^ is the power of attention which in a great 
'^ meafure diftinguifhes the wife and the great 
^^ from the vulgaJ" and trifling herd of men. 
*^ The latter are accuftomed to think, of rather 
^' to dream, without knowing the fubjeft of 
<^ their thoughts* In their unconnected rovings^ 
** they purfuc no end ; they follow no track« 
'^ Every thing floats loofe and disjointed on the 
« furface of their mind; like leaves fcattcrcd 
'^ and blown about on the face of the waters/' 

The mind eafily acquires the habit of think-* 
ing, when it is withdrawn from that variety of 
objects by which its attention is diftra£led ; wheii 
it turns from the obfervation of external objeftsr^ 
land finds itfelf in a fituation where the courfe of 
daily occurrences is no longer iubjeA to conti* 
pual change. Idleness, however, would Iboti 
defl:roy all the advantages which Solitude is ca<& 
pable of aflfordingi foridlenefs excites the moft 
dangerous fermenta,tion of the paflfions, and prcr^ 
duces in the mind of a folitary man $, croud of ex- 
travagant ideas and irregular defires. To lead 
the mind to think, it is neceflfary, therefore, tb 
retire from the multitude, and to raife oui 
dioughts above the mean confideration of fenfual 
objcfts. The mind then eafily rccoUcfts all that 
Uiformation with which it has been enriched by 

K reading^ 
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reading, obfervation, experience, or difcourCei 
every reflc£tioh produces new ideas, and brihgi 
the pureft plcafures to the foul. We caft our 
eyes on the fcenes we have pafled, and think oa 
what is yet to come, until the memory of the 
paft and future die away in the a£hjal enjoyment 
of the prefent moment : but to preferve the pow- 
ers of rcafon, we muft, even irv Solitude, dire& 
our attention aftively towards fomc n^bly-inter* 
cfting end. 

It might perhaps excite a fmile, ^crc I ta 
aflcrt, that Solitude is the only fchool in which 
Sftc can ftudy the charaftcrs of men ; but. it muft 
be recoUefted, that, although materials are to 
be amalTed only in Jocietyy it is in Solitude alone 
diat>¥ecan convert them into ufe. The world 
is the great fcene of our obfervations ; but to 
comment on and arrange them with propriety, 
is the work of Solitude. Under this view of the 
fubjedt, therefiire, I do not perceive how it is 
poffible to call thofe charafters envious and mi« 
(anthropic, who, while they continue in the 
yorld, cndeaijrour to difcover even the hidden 
foiHcs, to expofe all the latent faults and imper- 
fbSlions of mankind. A knowledge of the nature 
of man is laudable and neceffary ; and this know- 
ledge can only be acquired by dbfervation. I 
cannot therefore think^ that this^ ftudy is either 

fa 
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9lS dangerous or illuibry as is in general fuppofed ; 
that it tends to degrade the fpecies, to fink the 
hiiman charafter by opprobrium, to beget fooner 
or later forrow and repentance^ to deprive life 
of a variety of pur^ and .noble pleafuresi and in 
the end to deftroy ali the faculties q( the foul. I 
ortly perceive a very \audable fpirit of ufeful 
inquiry and inftruftive obfcrvation^ 

> Do I feel either ehVy 6r hatred againft man- 
kind when I ftudy the nature, and explore the 
ftcret caiifes of thofe weaknefles and diforders 
which are incidental to the human .frame; when 
I occafionally examine the fubjcdt with clofer 
ihfpedion, and point out for the general benefit 
of mankind, as well as for my own fatisfadkion, 
all the frail and imperfedl parts in the anatomy 
(6f the body) and rejoice when I difcover phoeno- 
mena before unknown to others as well as to 
nvyfelf? I do not> upon thefe occafions, confine 
my knowledge to general obfervations, that fuch 
and fuch appearances were produced by fuch and 
fuch diforders j but, uninfluenced by any finifl:er 
confiderations, I difclofe, when the neceflity of 
the cafe calls for information, all the knowledge 
I poflefs on the fnbjeft, and explain every fymp- 
tom of the diforder, with all its changes and 
complications. 

K a But 
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But a line of demarcation is drawn between 
the obfervations whidi we are permitted to make 
upon the anatomy of the human body, and thofe 
which we affumc refpeding the philofophy of 
the mind. The phyfician, it is faid^ ftudies the 
dilbrders of the body, to apply, if poiTible, a re- 
medy, as occafion may require ; but it is contend- 
ed, that the moralift has a different end in view. 
How does this appear ? A fenfible and feeling 
mind muft view the moral defcfts of his fellow- 
creatures with the fame regret that he obfcrves 
their phyfical infirmities. Why do moralifts fliun 
mankind ? Why do they conftantly retjre from 
the corruptions of the world to the purity of 
Solitude, if it be not to avoid the contagion of 
vice ? But there are a multiplicity of moral 
foibles or defefts which are not perceived to be 
foibles and dcfefts in thofe places where they are 
every hovf indulged. There is, without contra- 
diftion, a great pleafiire in difcovering the im- 
perfeftions of human nature j and where that 
difcovery may pro^e beneficial to mankind with- 
out doing an injury to any individual, to publiih 
them to the world, to point out their properties, to 
place them by a luminous defcription before the 
eyes of men, is, in my apprehenfion, a pleafurc 
fo far from being mifchievous, that I rather think, 
and I truft I (hall continue to think fo even in the 
hour of death, it is the only true mean of dif- 

4 covering 
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covering the machinatioas of the devil, and def* 
troying the efFed; of his works. 

Solitude, therefore, is the fchool in wluch 
we muil ftudy the moral nature of man : in re- 
tirement, the principle of obfcrvation is awaken- 
ed 1 the obje&s to which the attention will be 
moft advantageoufly direfted are pointed out bf 
mature refleftion, and all our remarks guided by 
reafon to their proper ends j while, on the con* 
trary, courtiers, and men of the worlds take up 
their (entiments from the caprices of others, and 
give their opinions without digefting the fubjcft 
on which they are formed. 

• Bonnet, in a tery affefting paflagc of the pre- 
face to his work on the nature of the soul, 
defcrlbes the advantages which, under the loft 
of his fight, he derived from Solitude, "Solitude 
*^ naturally leads the mind to meditation: that 
** in which I have in fome meafurc hitherto livedo 
*^ joined to the unfortunate circumftances which 
*' have for fome years affli6ted me» and from 
** which I am not yet rcleafed, induced me to 
*^ feek in the exercife of my mind thofe refources 
** which my diftrafted ftate rendered fo iKcefla- 
^' ry . My mind now affords me a happy retreat, 
" where 1 taftc all the plcafures which have 

K 3 " charmed 
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f' charmc4 nmy affliftion.? At this period tht 
virtuous Bonnet was aimoil blind. 

Am excellent man, o£ another dcfcription, 
^bo devoted his time to the inIb:u£tion of youth, 
Pfeffel, at Colmaty . fupportcd himfelf under 
the affli^ion of a total blindnefs in a manner 
equally noble and affefting, by a life lels folitaiy 
indeed, but by the opportunities of frequen? 
leifure, which he devoted to the ftudy of philofo- 
phy, the recreation of. poetry, and the cx;crcifc 
of humanity, . ' 

In Japan there was formerly an academy o£ 
blind perfons, who perhaps were much more 
capable of difcernment than the members of feme 
other academies. Thefe fighdefs academicians 
confecrated their hours to the hiftory of their 
country, to poetry, and to mufic \ and the mofl: 
celebrated traits in the annals of Japan were 
chofen as the fubjefts of their mufe, and which 
they afterwards adapted to mufic. In reflcfting 
upon the irregular lives and ufeiefs employments 
which a great number of folitary perforis lead, 
we contemplate the cohduft of thefe blind 
Japanefe with the bigheft pleafure. ' The ^^ mind's 
eye'.' opened to compenfate their unhappy fate 
in being deprived of the enjoyment of their cor* 
^ox^d\ organ. Light, ^ife>.and joy, iffucd from 

**•.■•' ^ the 
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rfic fliades of furrounding darknefs, and blcfled - 
them with tranquil reflexion and falutary em^ 
ployments^ 

Let us ^the;i devote our lives to Solitude and 
freedom j let us frequently refign ourfclves to the 
fame happy tranquillity which prevails in the 
Englifli gardei^ of my immortal friend M. 
HiNUBER, at Marienwerder^ where every objcft > 
iblicits thf mind to the enjoyment of pious 
peaceful fcptimen^, and infpires it with the moft 
elevated conceptions : or, if difpofcd profoiindly 
to examine the mpre aweful beautie? of nature, 
and thereby prevei^t the {o\x\ from finking,' 
through the void which fociecy h^s occafioned^ 
let us roam beneath the antique pines of the 
towering majeftic Hapsburg *. ' 

Solitude induces the mind to think : and 
thought is the firft ipring of human aftions : for 
it is truly pbferved, that the adtions of men arc 
nothing more than their thought^ brought intQ 
fubftance and being. The mind, therefore, has 
only to examine with honeft impartiality the 
jdeas which it feels the greateft inclination tp 

• An elevated mountain, from the fummit of which may be 
kzn the ruins of an ancient caflle> from whence ilTued the ce- 
Ijebfated Houfe of Auflri^. • 

K 4f foWow, 
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follow^ in order to dive into and unravel the 
whole myftery of the human charaftcrj and he 
who has not before been accuftomed to interro* 
gate himfelf will, upon fuch an inquiry, often 
difcover truths the moft important to bis happi- 
nefs, which the difguifcs of the world had con* 
cealcd from hi3 view. 

To a man difpofed to aftivity, (he only quali* 
ties for which he can have any occafion in Solitude 
arc iiBERTY and ^.eisure. The inftant he 
finds himfelf alone, all the faculties of his foul 
are fet in motion. Give him liberty and leifure, 
and he will foar incomparably higher than if he 
had continued to drag on a Aavifli and opprefled 
Jiff among the fons of men. Thofe Authors who 
never think for themfelves, but only recoiled 
the thoughts of others, and aim not at origina* 
lity, here compile their works with eafy labour, 
and are happy. Buc what fuperior pleafure docs 
the mind of an author feel in the advantages of 
Solitude, where they contribute to bring forth 
the fruits of genius from the tree of virtue, to 
the confufion of folly and wickednefs. Solitude 
and tranquillity moderate the exuberance of a 
lively mind, bring its diverging rays to a fingle 
point, and give it a power to ftrike which no* 
thing can refill. A legion of adverfarics cannot 
infpirc fuch » charaftcr with feari confcious of 

hit 
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Ills powers^ and anxious for the interefts of 
virtue^ his defire and determination will be 
to render his enemies, fooner or later, con- 
dign juftice. He muft wdoubtedly feel the 
keenefl regret and mortification in obferving 
the difpcnfations of the world i where vice is 
frequently raiied to grandeur, hypocrify gene- 
rally honoured by the fufFrages of 9 milguided 
populace, and prejudices obeyed in preference 
to the voice of truth. Calling, however, his 
eyes upon this fcene, he will fometimes fay, 
^^ This is as it ought to be i" but, *' this is not 
'^ to be endured;" and by a happy ftroke of 
fatire from his pen, the bloom of vice fliall 
wither, the arts of hypocrify be overthrown, 
wd prejudice extinguifhed^ 

To the eye of the bold fatirift, to the mind 
of the profound philofopher, to the feelings of 
the man of genius, the charms of truth dif- 
clofe themfclves with fuperior luftre in the bow- 
ers of Solitude^ A great and good man^ Dr. 
Blair of Edinburgh, fays, " The great and 
'^ the worthy, the pious and the virtuous, have 
*^ ever been addifted to ferious retirement. It 
" is the charadleriftic of little and frivolous 
^' minds to be wholly occupied with the vulgar 
*' objefts of life- Thefc fill up their defires, 
** aijd fupoly all the entertainment which their 

** coarfc 
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•r* coarfe apprehenfions can relilh. But a moro 
*' refined and enlarged niind leaves the worlcj 
•* behind it, feels a call for • higher pleaftires^ 
•^ and feeks them in retreat* The man of pub- 
** lie fpirit has recourfe to it in order to form 
*^ plans for general goods the man of genius in 
^ order to dwell on his favourite themes j the 
*? philofopher to purfue his difcoveries \ the 
" faint to improve bimfelf in grace/' 

NuMA, the legiflator of Rome, while he was 
only a private Sabine, retired on the death of 
Tatia, his beloved wife, into the forcft of 
Ariciay where he pafled his time in wandering 

■ • 

alone through the facred groves, lawns, and 
moft retired pi ace^. The fuperftition of the age' 
imputed his love of Solitude, not to any hatred of 
mankind, not to a forrowful or difcontented mind, 
but to a higher caufe, a myfterious communi-* 
cation with fome protefting Deity. A rumour 
prevailed, that the goddefs Egeria had become 
enamoured of his charms, had married him, 
and, by enlightening his mind, and ftoring it 
with fuperior wifdom, had led him to divine 
felicity. The druidf, alfo, who conftantly 
inhabited caverns, rocks, and the mofl f6litary 
woods, are faid to have inftrufted the nobility 
isi their nation in wifdom and eloquence, in all 

I thQ 
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flic various phoenomena of nature, the courfe. of 
theilars, the myftcrieij of religion, and the ef- 
fences of eternity. The high idea entertained 
of the wifdom of the druids, although, like 

v. 

the ftory of Numa, it is only an agreeable fic- 
iSon *, ftill fhews with what entj^fiafm every age 
and nation have Ipoken of thofe venerable cha- 
rafters who, in the filence of woods and the 
i:ranquillity of Solitude, have devoted their time 
to the improvement and reformation of mankinds 

In Solitude the powers of genius no longer 
require the patronage of the great, but aft 
by their own intrinfic force with greater energy 
than when ftimulated by the praifes of partiality, 
the promifes of flattery, or the hopes of rc- 
compence. Corregio, at a time when Flan- 
ders, torn by civil difcord, was filled with 
painters as poor in circumftances as, they were 
rich in fame, had been fo feldom rewarded dur- 
ing his life, that a payment of fix piftoles of 
German coin, which he was obliged to travel to 

• " Although,'* fays an elegant hiftorian, '' the integrity 
** of the fage may be impeached in countenancing the fiflion, 
" yet the pious fraud of the monarch may be palliated if not 
** vindicated ; and policy will pardon that deceit which was 
*' cxercifed to reform the manners and to reftrain the paf- 
*' iions of a lavvkfs and barbarous people.'* Translator. 

/ 
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Parma to receive, created in his mind fuch an 
extravagance of joy, that it proved the oCcalioa 
of his death *. The fccret approbation of the 
judicious is the only recomprnce theie divine 
arttfts expert for their merits they paint in the 
kope of being regarded by immortal fame* 

» 

Thb pradice of profound meditation raUes 
the mind above its natural tone, warms the 
imagination, and gives birth to fentiments of 
the higheft fublimity; and the foul thus em* 
ployed in Solitude, feels the mofl: pure, un- 
broken, permanent, and genial pleafures of 
which it is capable. In Solitude, to live and 
to think are fynonymous terms i on every emo- 
tion the mind darts into infinity -, and, wrapt in 
its enthufiafm, is confirmed by this freedom of 
enjoyment in the habitude of thinking on fub- 
lime fubjefts, and of adopting the mod heroic 
purfuits. In a deep recefs, at the foot of a high 
mountain near Pyrmont, one of the moft re- 
markable atchievements of the prefent age was 

* The payment was made to him in quadrintj a fpecies of 
copper coin. The joy which the mind of Corregio felt in 
being thebcarer of fo large a quantity of money to his wife, 
prevented him from thinking either of the length of his journey 
or the exceflive heat of the day. He walked twelve miles ; 
and his haile to reach his home brought on the pleurify> of 
which he died. 

firft 
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firft conceived. The King of Pruffia having 
vifited THE SPA, withdrew from the public com- 
pany of the place, and wandered alone upon this 
beautiful though uncultivated mountain, and 
which to this day is called the ^oval moum- 
TAiN ♦. On this defert fpot, fince becoinc the 
feat of coquetry and diflipation, the young mo- 
narch, it is confidently reported, formed the 
projefb of his war againft Sil£Sia, 

The ineftimable value of time, of which the 
indolent, having no conception, can- form no 
cftimatc, is much better learned in the regu- 
larity of Solitude than in the light and airy 
rounds of life. He who employs himfelf with 
ardour, and is unwilling to live entirely in 
vain, contemplates with trembling apprchen- 
fion the rapid movement of a ftop-watch, the 
true image of human life, the moft ftriking 
emblem of the rapid courfe of time. 

The time which wc employ in focial rnter-r 
courfe, when it improves the faculties of the 
mind, raifes the feelings of the heart to a certain 
degree of elevation, extends the fphere of know- 
ledge, and banifhes our cares, is far frorp being 
mif-fp^nt. But if an intercourfe even thus hap- 
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pily formed become out folc delight^ aftd* 
change into the paffion of love -, if it trani^fom 
hours into minutes^ and exclude from the mind 
every idea except thofe which the objeft of af- 
fedion infpircS',* even love itfelf, alas! •will 
abforb our time^ and years will pafs unperceived 
away. 

Tims is never too longj on the contrary, it 
appears too fhort to him who, to the extent • of 
his capacity, employs it ufefuUy in difchargriig 
the refpcftive duties which his particular fitua-s 
tion calls upon him to perform. To fuch ^ 
difpoiition, time, inltcad of being burthenfome,' 
flies too haftily away. I am acquainted with a 
young prince who, by the affi fiance of fix do- 
.meftics, does not employ more than two- mi- 
nutes in dreffing. Of his carriage, it would be 
incprreft to fay that he goes in it, for \t flies. At 
his hofpitable table every courfe is finifhcd in a 
moment 5 and I am informed that this is the 
nfual falhion of princes, who feem dilpoied to 
make every thing pafs with rapidity. I havey 
however, feen the royal youth to whom I allude 
cxercife the moft brilliant talents, fupport the 
higheft (^yle of charadter, attend in his own per- 
fon to every application, and I know that he has 
aflforded fatisfadion and delight in every inter- 
view. I know that the affairs of his^domeftic 

cftahlifh- 
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cftablilhment engage his mod: fcrupulous atten* 
tion fix hours every day, and that in erery day 
of the year he employs, without exception, feven 
hours in reading the beft Englifh, Italian, French, 
and German authors. This prince knows thd 
value of time. 

The time which the man of the world throws 
away is treafured up by the man of Solitude, 
and indeed by every one who wifhes to make 
his exiftence ufeful to himfelf or beneficial to 
mankind ^ and certainly there is noti in this 
world any fpecies of enjoyment more perma- 
nent. Men have many duties to perform ; and 
therefore he who wilhes to difcharge them ho- 
nourably, will vigilantly fcize the earlicft op- 
portunity, if he do not wifti that any part of his 
time, like a ufelefs page, fhould be torn from 
the book of li^^. We flop the courfc of time 
by employment i we prolong the duration of 
life by thought, by wife counfel, and ufeful ac- 
tions. Exiftenceto him who wishes not to live 
in vain, is to think and to aSl, . Our ideas never 
flow more rapidly, more copioufly, or with 
more gaiety, than in thole moments which 
we fave from an unpleafant and fafhionablo 
vifit. 
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We Ihall always employ time with more f igid 
ceconomy, when we refleft on the many hours 
which efcape contrary to our inclination. A ce« 
lebrated Englifli author fays, " When we have 
*' deduced all that is abforbed in deep, all that 
*' is inevitably appropriated to the demands of 
nature, or irrefiftibly engrofled by the ty- 
f »ranny of cuftom ; all that pafles in regulating 
the fuperficial decorations of life, or is given 
up in the reciprocations of civility to the dif^ 
^' pofal of others j all that is torn from us hf 
•' the violence of difeafe, or fiolen impercep- 
tibly away by lalBtude and languor 1 we fhall 
find that part of our duration very fmall of 
*' which we can truly call ourfelves mafters, of 
" which we can Ipend wholly at our own choice* 
^^ Many of our hours ate loft in a rotation of 
^* petty cares, in a conftant recurrence of the 
*^ fame employments j many ' of our provifions 
^* for eafe or happinefs are always exhaufted by 
*' the prefentday, and a great part of our ex- 
** iftencc fcrves no other purpofe than that cH 
** enabling us to enjoy the reft." 

Time is never more mif-fpent than v^hilc wd 
complain againft the want of it« All our anions' 
are then tin6hifed by peeviftinefs. The yoke or 
life certainly is leaft oppreffive when we carry it 
with good-humour. But when the imperious 

voice 
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Voice oir Fafliion commands, we muft, without 
^ murmiiri boldly rcfift her bondatge, and learti 
to reduce the number of ceremonious vifiM 
which employ the week. The accomplifhment 
bf this viftoryj a door well bolted againft the 
iatrufions of futile vifitoh ; our mornings paiTed 
in rational employments ; and the evening con- 
fccrated to a fevere fcriitiny into our daily con- 
du6l, will at lead: double the time we have to live* 
Melancthqii, when any vifitor was an* 
toounced, noted down -hot only the hour but 
the very minute of his arrival and departure, ia 
order that the day qiight liot flip unheededlf 
stway. 

The Ibrrowful lamentations on the fubjeft of 
time mif-fpent and bufinefs neglefted no longer 
recur to torture the mind^ when, under the 
freedom of a retired and rural life> we have oncct 
learnt to ufe the pafllng hours with oeconomy* 
We have then no more fatiguing vifits to make 1 
we are no longer forced^ in fpite of our averfion, 
to accept of invitations; we arc releafed from 
t^iofe accumulating duties which the manners of 
the world exadt, and which altogether are not 
equal to a fingle virtue:' importunate viiitors 
cannot then call and fteal away thofe hours 
which we hope to employ more ufefuUy* 

Bur 
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But it hasalfo beenobfervcd with great tmth, 
that very few of the hours which we pais in Soli- 
tude are diftinguUhed by any ufeful or perma- 
nent efFedt; that many of them pafs lightly 
away in dreams and chimeras^ or are em- 
ployed in difcontented unquiet reflections^ on 
the indulgence of dangerous paflions or criminal 
deiires. 

To retire into Solitude is not always a proof 
that the mind is devoted to ferious thought^ or 
that it has relinquiflied the amufemedt of low 
and trifling purfuits* Solitude, indeed, may 
prove more dangerous than all the diillpations 
qf the world. How frequently, in a moment 
'of the happieft leifure, does indifpofttion render 
t^e mtnd incapable either of lludy, or of em<* 
ploying its powers to any ufeful end. The moft 
fenowful condition of Solitude is that of the 
hypochondriac, whofe mind is only occupied by 
a (enfe of his pains. The moS: diffipated man 
does not more mif-fpend his time in purfuing 
the fleeting pleasures of the world, than a man, 
however abftradled from the world, who pinca 
in melancholy over his misfortunes. Peeviflincfs 
and ill humour occalion as great lofs of time 
as melancholy, and are certainly the greatcft 
obftacles to the attainment of mental felicity- 

Melan- 
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^^Urichbly is an enemy wHbfe hbfKIifieii al^nt 
dur fears> arid i;tre thei-efore erideavour to relift 
it^ attack ; but [keviflirtefa and ill^humouf 
VKirk by fapi and We become the viftims of 
thetr pdwer cren bcfbre we think ourfelrcs in 
danger; 

Lit tiSj hbwevcf, only relict, that by peft- 
vifhnefs and ill-humouf we not only lole a 
lingleday^ but* weeks and months together^ and^ 
we (hall endeavour to efcape from their influ- 
encci or, at leaftj to pretent their accefs* Ond 
Unpleafant thought^ if We itfelefsly fbfier it 16 
difquiet and tofmeftt our minds^ will d<:priir<i 
tis, for a length of timei of the capacity to 
|>erform any thing beyond the circle of our daily 
occupations; We fhouldi therefoi'Q moft anxi& 
dudy endeavour to prevent any the nnoft un-» 
toward accidents of life from impeding the aC^ 
tivity of our minds^ While the attehtion iis 
employed, the remembrance o^ ibrrow dies aWay^ 
Thus, in literary compoficlon, if id^s flow With 
freedom and fuccefs, peevifhnefs and ilUhumouir 
immediately difappear; and the pen which was 
taken up with the frown of difcontent> is laid 
down with the fmiles of ap]probation and tjie 
face of joy* 

« 
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lu\Ti would afford abundant leifure armdft 
the grcatdt mukiplicitjr of affairs, if we did no« 
(acrifice o,ur time, or lufFer it to pafs unem- 
ployed away* The youth who has learned the 
art of devoting every hoiMr to fome ufeful pur*. 
pofc, has made confiderable proficiency^ and 
is already qualified to manage even extenfive 
concerns. But the mind, whether from indo* 
lence or iU*humour, before it undertakes a toil- 
fome t3Skp heficates, a^d endeavburs ta believe 
that it is not yet the proper feafon to com« 
mence the work* Indolence muft ever be 
c^reBTed before it can be induced to a<%» Let 
our firft carre, therefore, be to fix our minds 

'a 

invariably upon foaie object >, and to purfue it 
fo as to pl^ce attainment beyond the r^ach of 
accident. . To form the character of a man of 
bufinefs, firmnefs and decilton mud unite with 
good-nature and flexibility. Surely no man ever 
knew better how to employ life than that monarch 
of whom it was faid, " He is like marble, equally 
*' frm and folijbed." 
> > 

The purfuit of fome particular objeft, whife 
it prevents the lofs of time, afts like z" countcr- 
poifon to' tlie languors of life. Every man, 
from the monarch on the throne to the labourer 
in the cottage, (hould have a daily tafk, which 
be fliould feel it his duty to perform without 

I delay. 
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<3£hy. The legend, *^ // is t$ do this that you 
*' are flawed heriy^ ought to be ever prefcnt to 
liis mind, and ftimulace all his adlions. The 
great monarch exemplary to the age in which 
he lives, ^nd whofe coi^duf): furniflies a model 
Co pofterity, rifes every morning in fumaier at 
four o'clock, and in nyintcr at five. The peti- 
tions of his rubjc(5):s, tb/^ difpacches from foreign 
powa-s, the public documents of the ftate^ 
which were prefcntpd the preceding evening, 
or have arrived during the night, are placed 
before him on a table. He opens and pefufes 
the contents of every paper, and then diftri* 
b^tes them into three heaps. One» Which re^^ 
quires difpatch, he anfwers immediately ^ the 
other he prepares, by remarks written in th4 
margin with his own hand^ for the minifters and 
other officers of the crown; the third,' which 
contains neither amufcment nor bufinefs, . are 
Configned to the fire. The fecrctiarics of ftate, 
who attend in readinefs, then enter to* rt- 
ceive his Majefly's commands ; and the bufmeit 
of the day is delivered by the monarch into fhi 
hands of \l\% fervants, to be immediately per* 
fprmed. He then mounts his horfe to review his 
troops, and receiver in the field thofe foreigners 
who are dcfirous of being introduced to him. 
This fcene is luccecded by the hofpitality of his 
fable, to which he fits down with the gaiety of 

L 3 acoi>- 
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a contented miod, and enlivens the converfav 
tion with iendments and apophthegms equally, 
admirable for their truth and utility. When the 
pepaft is finifhed the fecretaries re-enter^ bring« 
ing with them^ properly and neatly ppepared for 
die royal approbation, thofe documei^ts of 
which they had received the roi|gh draughts 
in the morning. Between the hours of four 
and five in the afternoon, the daily bufinefs; 
of this nation being concluded^ the monarch 
thinks himfelf at liiiKrty to repofe^ and this 
indulgence confifts in reading tq hin^ifelf, of in 
having read to him, the beft compofitions, an* 
cient and modern, until the hour of fup* 
per. A. fpvereign who thus employs his 
hours, may feirly expeft that the time of his 
minifters, his generals, his oiEcers of ftate^ (hall 
not be mif^fpent 



aftiyity of many men is never excited 
except by matters of high importances they 
refufe to employ their talents upon trifling ob« 
jeftsi and becaufe no opportunity occurs wor^ 
^hy, as they think, of their exertions, they will 
do pothing. Others do nothing, becaufe they 
flo not know how to diftribute their tjnrie. 
Many great and ufefpl purpofes might be sl> 
f hieved by a&ively employing all the idle bal^ 
hours gf life to any end they might prc|K)le \ 
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fbrthere are many impoitant events which can 
only be produced by flow degrees. But thoie 
who are pleafed with and (blicit interruption; 
who indulge their indolence by remaining idle 
until they feel an inclination to be induftrious> 
which can only be acquired by habit ; who look 
profpeftively for that feafon of complete kiiure 
which no man ever finds I will foon fallacioufly 
conclude^ that they have neither opportunity 
nor power to exert their talents ; and to kill that 
time which adds a burthen to their lives> will 
faunter about on foot^ or ride from place to 
place, morning, noon, and night. 

Mv decealcd friend Is£lin, one of die great* 
eft and moft worthy men that ever adorned 
SwissERLAND, compofcd his Ephimerides dur* 
ing the debates in the Senate of Basil*; a 
a work which many of the nobility of Germany 
have read, and all of them ought to ftudy. Our 
own celebrated MiESin, who now refides at 
0/naburg^ is equally honoured and beloved by 
bis king» the prince^ the minifters^ the nobility, 

* Mr. IsBLiN was a Regifter : while he was compofing his 
Epbemerides, the fenators of Bafil conceived that he was re- 
giftering their debates ; in the fame manner as the Counfellors 
eF ZtrriVi^ thought that the immortal iGsssNEii was colleding 
their proceedings upon his tablets^ while he wa$ in fad taking 
\the portraits of chofe worthies in caricature. 
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^lerg^j citizens, and peafants^ as a xnan of bu? 
fincfs and a patriot, raifed himfelf, by the eaffy 
wcrcife of fportive fancy, to a pinnacle of fame 
which few German writers ha^re been able to 

feacht. 

^* Carpe DIE14," fays Horace; and this re- 
commendatioa will excend with equal propriety 
tto every hour of our lives. The voluptuous of 
every defcription, the votaries of Bacchus and 
t^he fons of jinacrcon, exhort us to drive away 
corroding care, to promote inceffaot gaiety, to 
enjoy the fleeting moments as they pai?i and 
there is found reafqn in thcfe precepts, though 
not in the fenfe in which they underftand them. 
To 'enjoy the prefent moments, they muft not 
be confumed in drinking and debauchery^ but 
^ployed in advancing fteadily towards the end 
we propofe to attain. The joys of public lift 
^re not incompatible with the advantages of 
Solitude. Morning vifits may be paid at noon, 
^ards of cerenqony may be circulated througl^ 
half the town, perfonal apppaiance may be re- 
. porded in cve^y falhionable afltmbly, and the 
piprning and evening ftijl kept facred'to our-j 

• M. M-ESBR dieted to his daughter during the exhibi- 
|ions of the theatre almofl the whole of his fugitive pieces^ 
which have fo juiliy given inunortalitv to his fame. 

fdves* 
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|clves« It is only neceflary tp ^dopt (bnhc re-r 
gular plan qf life, to encourage a fopdncfs for 
home, and an inclination to continue the pur- 
fiiit of our defign. It is the man of labour and 
application alone, who has during the day 
lifforded bcntfit to his neighbour or fervice to 
the ftate, that can in cpnfcience fix himfelf a 
whole night to the gaming* tabic, without hear- 
ing or faying one imerefting word, and without, 
pn his return home, being able to recolleft any 
pther exprcflion thsm, " I have won or ioft fb 
f^ much money.'* 

-; Thb highcfl: advantage we derive from time, 
and the fole end to which I would diredt thefe 
f^fleaions, Pbtrahqh has already taught us. 
" If," fays Petrarch, '^ you feel any inclina- 
*Vtionto ferve God, in which confifts the high- 
•f eft felicities of our nature 5 if you arc dif- 
P pofed to elevate the mind by the ftudy of kt- 
f^ ters^ which, next to religion, procures us the 
f* trueft pleafuresi if, by your fentiments and 
*f writings, you are anxious to leave behind you 
ff fomething that will memorife yoirr names with 
" pofterity, ftop the rapid progrefs of time, 
f* and prolong the courfe of this moft uncertain 
^« life J if you feel the leaft inclination- to ac- 
f* quire thcfe advantages, fly, ah ! fly, I bcfecch 
f! ycju, from the enjoyments of the world, and 

" pafs 
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ff pafs the few remaining d^ys you have to li^ 
f^ in — SojLixyDE." 

It is not in the power of eve^y man to follow 
this advice ; but there are many who are^ in a 
greater or lefs degree^ mafters of their time, and 
who may, as their inclinations lead them, either 
pre&rve or relinquiih their connexions with the 
world. It is, therefore, for the benefit of llich 
charai6ters jchat I fhaU continue to coniider the 
j^lvanitagps which Sjdlitude a^brds. 

Solitude infpires the mind with exqui^te 
jcafte, extends the boundaries of thought, en* 
Urges the fphere of adion, and difpenfes a fu<- 
perior kind of plnfutu whi/ch neither time noi 
accident can remove^ 

Ta$t£ is refined )n Solitude by a more care- 
ful ieleftion of thofe beauties which become the 
fubjefl^ of ouf contemplation. It depends en- 
tirely upon ourfelyes |to ma^e choice of thofe 
phjefts from which wc may derive the purcfk 
pleafurci to read thofe writings, to encourage 
thofe tefleftions, which moft tend to purify the 
mind, and ftore it with the richeft variety of 
images. Repofing with fecurity upon the efta- 
blifhed wifdom of others, and confulting our 
own judgments, the mind efcapcs jhp con tar 
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|g{on of thofe falfc notions which arc fo gene-r 
fafly adopted by the world. To be obliged 
continually to fay, ** This is the fcntiment 
*^ which I muft entertain/' is » infxipportable. 
Why, alas ! will not men ftrive to gain opinions 
of their own, rather than fubmit to be guided 
by the arbitrary dictates of others ? If a work 
pleafes oie, of what importance is it to me 
whether the heau-monde approves of it or not ? 
In what do you inftrudfe me, ye cold and mife- 
rable critics? Does your judgement make mc 
feel that which is truly fine, noble, good, and 
excellent, with higher relifh ? How can I rely 
Vponthe deciiioo of a tribunal fo partial as to 
decide by arbitrary agreements; a tribunal that 
examines every thing haftily, and generally de- 
termines wrong? What opinion muft I enter- 
tain of the multitude who only repeat what 
REVIEWERS direft . them to fay, and found the 
fentiments of others to the public ear ? What 
confidence can be placed in the judgements of 
thofe who pronounce the moft deteftable publi- 
cation to be excellent, only becaufe a certain 
J)erfon of literary renown upon whofe word 
they would condemn the chafteft work, has 
thought proper to praife it ? 

The enchanting beauties of truth cannot be 
^ifcqyeied or felt among fuch a cUfs of readers i 

for 
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for they infeft'the judgment before we difcovcr 
the d^ngefy Enlightened minds who are capa- 
ble of correftly diftinguifhing beauties from de- 
fers, whofe bofoms feel extatic pleafure from the 
works of genius, and excruciating pain from 
dulnef^ ^nd depravity, while they admire with 
cnthuQafm, condemn with judgment and de- 
liberation, and, retiring from the vulgar herd, 
cither alone, or in the fogiety of a few chofen 
friends, rcfign themfclyes t;o the pleafure of a 
tranquil intercqurfe with the ^lluftrjous fages of 
antiquity, and with thofe writers who have 
diitinguifhed and adorne4 the middle age$ or 
the prefent time, 

In fuch a fociety ^c difcover the powers of 
contributing to the pcrfedion of our nature^^ an4 
experience the mol^ agreeable fenfations of exift-j 
cnce i we congratulate ourfelv^s on the pofleflioq 
of mental pqwersi and feel;, that with fucl^ 
charafters we exert our^ faculties not only to the 
advantage of qurfclves, to. ?li© pleafure of our 
friends, but perhaps alfo to fhe happinefs of 
congenial minds to whpm'we are yet unknown \ 
for, in every age, the pen of truth will pleafe the; 

eye of genius and the heart of virtue. 

« 

Solitude gives new vigour to the adivity of 
the mind, multiplicis th£ number of itsi ideas^^ 

extendi 
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extends its fourccs of information^ renders curi- 
olity more lively, application lefs fatiguing, and 

perfcverance more firm^ . 

« 

A MAN who was well acquainted with all thefe 

advantages has faid, that " by filent folitary, 

*^ rcfledion we. exercife and ftrengthen all the 

*^ powers of the mind : the many obfcurities 

*^ which render it difficult -to purfue our path, 

** difperfe and retire, and we return to a bufy 

*' focial life with more chcerfulnefs and content. 

*^ The fphcrc of our undcrftanding beconies en* 

*' larged by refledion j we have learned to fur- 

*^ vey more objefts, and to bind them mtel* 

" ledtually together; we carry a clearer fight, 

*' a jufter judgement, and firmer principles, 

" with us into the world in which we are to live 

" and aft j and are then more able, even in 

** the midft of all its diftraftions, to preferve 

** our attention, to think with accuracy, to de- 

•' tcrmine with judgment, in a degree propor- 

'^ tioned to the preparations we have made in the 

•^ hour of retirement/' 

Rational curiofity. is, in the ordinary tranf* 
aftlons of the world, very foon fatisfied j but in 
Solitude it continually augments. The human 
mind, in its refearches after truth, cannot im- 
mediately difcover the end it wilhes to attain : it 

links 



links obfervation to obrervation^ joins conclufldfl 
to conclufion> and by the acquificion of one 
truth dcvclopcs another. The aftronomcrs wh0 
firft ob(erved the courfe of the planets, did iitot 
ibrefee the exten0ve influence which their dif- 
coveries would one day produce upon the hap-^ 
pinefs and interefts of mankind. Delighted to 
iriew the beauty of the firmament^ and perceiving 
that during the progrefs of the night the flars 
changed their fituations, curiofity induced them 
to explore the caufes of the phcenomena by which 
their wonder was excited^ and led them to purfire 
the road of fcience. It is thus^ by filenc aftivityj 
that the foul augments its powers ; and a contem-^ 
plative . mind will always gain advantage in pro-^ 
portion as it refle&s upon the immediate caufe^> 
the effefb, and the poflible confequences^ of an 
eftablifhed truth. 

The imagination when quieted by reafbn 
proceeds perhaps with lefs rapidity > but it thereby 
relinquifhes the fallacies of conjefture, and adopts 
the certainty of truth. Drawn afide by the charms 
of fancy, the mind may conftruft new worlds; 
but they immediately burft, like airy bubbles of 
foapand water; while reafon examines the ma- 
terials of its projefted fabric, and ufes thofe only 
which are durable and good. " The great art to 

4 

*' learn much,'* fays Locke, " is to undcr- 
^' take a little at a time." 

Dr. JoHNSor^i 
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Dr. Johnson^ the celebrated Englilh writer^ 
has very happily faid, " All the performances 
** of human art, at which wc look with praifc 
^' or wonder, are inftanccs of the refiftlcfs force 
** of perfeverance : it is by this that the quarry 
^^ becomes a pyramid, and that diftant countries 
*^ are united by canals. If a man was to com- 
pare the effeft of a lingle ftroke of the pick* 
axe, or of one imprelfion of a fpade, with the 
general delign and laft refult, he would be 
overwhelmed by the fenfe of their diipropor- 
tioni yet thofe petty operations, inceflantly 
** continued, in time, furmountthe greateft diffi- 
^^ culties, and mountains are levelled, and 
'^ oceans bounded, by the flender force of human 
beings. It is therefore oftheutmoft importance 
that thofe who have any intention of deviating 
^^ from the beaten roads of life, and acquiring a 
reputation fuperior to names hourly fwept 
away by time among the refufe of fame, 
^' ihould add to their reaibn and their Ipiric 
the power of perfiiling in their purpoies j ac- 
quire the art of fapping what they cannot bat- 
ter i and the habit of vanquifhing obftinate 
refiftance by obftinate attacks/' 
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Activity animates the moft lavage delert, 
converts the dreary cell into a lively world, gives 
immortal glory to the genius who meditates in 

the 
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the fileiice of retirement, and crowns the irigC- 
nious artift who produces his chef-d'cuuvre^ from a 
folitary workfhop with unfading fame. Thci 
mind^ in proportion to the difficiilties it meets 
with, and the rcfiftance it has to furmount, ex- 
crcifes its powers with higher pleafure, and raifes 
its efforts with greater zeal to attain fuccefs^ 
AptLLES being reproached with the fmall 
number of pifturcs he had painted, and the in'- 
ceffant attention with which re-touched his 
works, contented himfelf with making this reply i 
•^ / faint for pajierity.'* 

To recommend monatftic notions of Solitude^ 
and the fterile tranquillity of the cloii^r, to men 
who, after a ferious preparation in retirement^ 
and affiduous intercourfe with their own minds, are 
capable of performing great and good actions in 
the world, would be extravagant and abfui-d. 
Princes caniiot live the life of monks ; minifters 
of ftate are no longer fought in the faience of the 
convent j generals are no longer chofcn from 
the members of the church. Petrarch there- 
fore aptly fays, *^ I condemn the Solitude which 
encourages floth, as Weil as the leifure which is 
idly and unprofitable employed : Solitude muft 
^* be rendered ufefui to the purpofes of life. A 
*' man who is indolent, flothful, ' and detached 
** from the world, muft inevitably become me- 

** lancholy 
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^^ landioly and miferable; Such a charaAer caa 
^' never d6 My good; he caaploit refign him« 
*' felftoany ufeful feiencei or purfue any objeflt 
*^ worthy the atterition of t great m^n/' 

He mly, however^ procure to hijtifcif* the 
pleafures df the mind j thofe prectdu3 pleafures^ 
fo egfiiy acquiredi fo acceffible'td all mankinds 
ifor k is . dnly in iht pleafureii piirchafed -by pclf^ 
therein the miiid has ilo participation^ and which 
bnly tend to afford ^ momentary relief id languor^ 
br td drowh the fenfe^ in foirgetfulttefsi that th g 
bREAT daim an extlufive right; but in thdfe 
ferijoyrrients which are peculiar td the mind thet 
have no privilege i for fuch enjoyments are only to 
.be procured by our own induftry, by ferious re- 
Heftiohi prdfdund thought, and deep reiearch. 
The attainment of them, howevcri produces hid- 
den fruits i a love of truth, and a knowledge of 
ihc pcrfefition of Our moral and phyfical nature^ 

A PREACHER frbm SwisSERLANo has in a 
'German pulpit faid, ^^ The ftreams of mental plea- 
*^ fures, of ^hich all men may equally partake^ 
*^ flow from one to the other j and that of ^hich 
** we havennoft frequently tailed^ lofeft neither 
*^ its flavouir nor its virtue, biit frequendy ac* 
'^^ quires new charms, and conveys additional 

' M ' '' plcafuce 
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pleafure the ^(ttncr it is tailed. The fubjedtf 
of thefe pleafures are as unbounded as the reign 
'' of T&UTH^ as etten(iye as the world^ as ua« 
^^ limited as the divine P£RF£ction. The in* 
*' corporeal pleafures, therefore, are much more 
«' durable than all others. They neither difap- 
^* pear widi the light of the day, change with 
^' the external forms of things, nor 4efcend with 
.«^ our bodies to. the tombs but continue while 
'' we exift.; accompany us under all the vicilli- 
.'^ tudes not only of our mbrtial life, but of that 
^^ which is to come ; iecure us in the darknefs of 
'^ the night ; and compenfate for all the miferies 
*' wc are doomed to fuffcr." 

Men of exalted minds therefore have always, 

amidft the buttle of the gay world, and even in 

the brilliant career of heroifm, preferved a tafte 

for mental pleafures. Engaged in affairs of the 

moil important ' confequence, notwithftanding 

the variety of objcfts by which their attention 

was diftra&ed^ they were ftill faithful to the 

MUSES, and fondly devoted their minds to works 

of GENjus. They gave no credit -to the opinion, 

that reading and knowledge are ufelefs to great 

men ; and freqjuently condefcended without a blufli 

to become writers themfelves. When Phjlip 

.king of iWi/r^i^^ invited Dionysius the Younger 

to dine with him at Cvrintb^ he felc an inclination 

to 
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to deride the ' father of his royal gucft, bccaufc he 
had blended the charadcrs of Prince and 
Poet, and had • employed his Icifurc in writing 
odes and tragedies. « How could the .king 
«« find leifure/' faid PhILip, *' to Wfite thefe 
** trifle* ?"-^** In thofc hoUrs/' anfivered Diony- 
$ius> ^^ which you and I Ipend in drunkennefs 
** and debauchery." 

AleXakoer was rfemirkdbly fond of . reading* 
'Whilfthewas filling the world with the faine of 
his vidories^ marking his progrefs by blood and 
flaughter^ diaggiilg cstptive monarchs at his cha<» 
riot-wheelsj marching over imoking towns and 
ravaged provinces with encreafing ardour to 
hew viftoriesj he felt many intervals of time hang 
heavy on his hands> and hnlenting that Aftn 
afforded no books to amufe his Icifurc, wrote 
to Harpalus, to fend him the .works of 
Pbiliftus^ the tragedies of Euripides, ^ Sopbccles, 
EJchylus^ and the dychyrambics oi^balefits^ 

BRUTtfSj the aVcnger of the violated liberty of 
Rome, while fcrving in the army under PompeV^ 
employed among books all the moments he could 
fpare from the duties of his ftation. The hours 
which were allotted to the repofe of the army, he 
devoted to reading and writings and he was 
even thus employed in the evening preceding 

Ma the 
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the battle of PhaWsalia; thc;celebrated battfc 
by wiiich the empire of the luiiycrfe was decided- 
The army was encamped in a marfliy plajn ; it 
was the middle of fummer, and the heat ofth^ 
feafon exceffive* The fervant^ who borje the 
tent of Brutus did not arrive until a late. hour. 
Being much fatigued, he bathed, and towards 
noon caufed his body to be rubbed with oil, 
while he waited their arrival. Taking fomc 
little refrclhment,. he retired to his tent, and 
while others were locked in the arms of fleep, or 
contemplated, the event of the enfuing day, he 
employed himfelf during the night in drawing 
a plan from the Hiftory of Pdybius4 

CicBRo, who was more fen/ible of mental 
pleafures than any other .charafter, fays in his 
oration for the pott Jrchi/^Si " Why fhould I 
•*' be alharaed to acknowledge pleafores like 
'* thefe, fince, for fo many years, the enjoy- 
" ment.of therh has never prevented me fron) 
" relieving the wants of others, or deprived 
" me of the courage to attack vice and defend 
'5 virtue ? Who can juftly blame, whb can cen^ 
** fure me, if, white others are purfuing the 
views of intcrcfl:, gazing at feftal fhows and 
idle ceremonies, exploring new pleafures, 
"^engaged in .midnight-revels, in the, diftratSiop 
^' 9C.£i*'^*^S*.-'-^M..J^adneJs . ipf . iptempcraoce,. ^ 
' ji. -v *^ neither ^ 
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f^ neiiher repofing the body nor recreating the 
^' mind, I fpendf the recolleftive hoars in a 

f^ pleafmg review of my paftlife; in dedicating 

• ■ ■ « ' * -■ 

f^ my time to learning and the mufes ?'• 

^ Pliny the Elder^ full of tfie fame fpirit, de- 
voted every moment of his life to Jearning; 
Some perfon always f^ead to him during his meals ; 
and he never travelled without a book and por- 
table writing-deflc by his fide. He made ex- 
trafts from every work he read j and, fcarcely • 
conceiving himfelf alone while his faculties were 
abibrbed in fleep, he endeavoured by this dili- 
gences cjoijblp the dufatipn of hi? exiftence. 

% k > 

% 

Pliny the Youngef read wherever it was pof- 
jSble, whe|her ridipg, walking, fitting, or when- 
ever tlie fubjeft of his employment afforded him 
the opportunity ; for he made it, indeed, an 
invariable rule tp prefer the^ difcharge of his duty 
to thofe occupations which he followed only as 

an aniufement. It was this difpofition which fo 

• ' ' > ... 

ftrongly inclined him to Solitude and retirement. 

^' Shall I,'* faid he, ^* never break the chains by 

?* which I am withheld ? Are 'riiey-indrffolu6le ? 

5' Np 1 I dare not hope for fuch aq eyept ! 

f/ Every ^ day adds new torments to the former^ 

ff Scarcely is one duty performed, iliai^ another 
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^^ is impoled i an4 the chain of bufinefs becomes 
** every day more heavy ^nd bpi- reflive." 

Petrarcfi was always gloomy and low-fpirit-r 
ed^ except while he was reading or writings 
efpccially whpn he was prevented fron> rclighiog 
himfdf in Solitude tQ the fin? phrenfics. of poetry 
on the . banl^s of fprne infpiring ftream^ among 
the pmaptic rocl^s ^nd mountainS| or the flow«r« 
enamelled yal|ies, pf tl^c Alps. To avoid t\\t 
lofs of time during (lis cravelsj he conftantly wrote 
at pycfy inn wjierc he flopped for refrefhaient. 
One of his friends> the Bishop of CAViLLQK^ 
being alarmed> left the intenfe application with 
which he read and wrote when at Vauclujfey (hould 
entirely deftroy hj& health, whicli was already 
greatly imparled, defircd hini qne day to give 
him the key of hjs library. Petrarch gave it 
tq hiiTi immediately^ without fufpeding the mo:r 
tiyc pf his requfeft j when the good bifhop in- 
itanfly locking up liis books ajid writing deilc^ 
faid, f' I interdift you from pen, ink, papcfi 
•* and books, for the fpace often days." 

p£Tit4RCH fejt thp fcvcri^y of the (entcncfi 
but fupprcffed his feelings, and obeyed. The firft 
day of this exile from his favourite pleafure was 
tedious; the fecond, accompanied with an inr 
(elTint head^achi and the thifd, with a ftvtu 

' The 
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The bifliop, affeftcd by his conditionj returned 
him the key, and reftored him to health. 

The late Earl of Chatham, as I have been 
informed by his own nephew, my intimate 
firi.end, was in hia youth cornet in a regiment 
of dragoons, which was quartered in a fmall town 
in England. He difcharged his duty, upon all 
occaiions, w)th fcrupulous attention ^ but the 
moment his duty was performed, his retired to 
Solitude during thie remainder of the day, and 
employed his hours ;i}one, without vifmng or 
being vifited, in reading the moft celebrated 
authors of Ror»e and jitbens. iV^^acl^ed at an early 
period of has life by W hereditary gout, which 
he wiihed ^o cradijcaus, his mode of living was 
extremely frugal ai^d iijbft^mious. The feeble 
fiate />f his health p^^ap^ made him fond of re« 
tirement $ but iit was certainly in Solitude that he 
laid the foundation of that glory which he after « 
wards acquired^ 

Characters like tWa, it will perhaps be faid, 
are not now to be found ; but, in my opinion, 
both the aflertion and the idea would be crrone* 
ous. Was the Earl of .Chatham inferior in 
greatnefsto a Roman? and will his ^on, who, 
while yet a youth, thunders forth his eloquence 
in the fengte like Demosthenls, and captivates 

M 4 like 
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like Pbrigl£s« the hearts of all wHq hear him : 
who now^ when little more than thirty years of 
age, makes himfelf feared and rcfpe<5ted as the 
Prinne-Minifter of the Bf itifh empire, ever think 
or ad, under any circumftances, with }efs great* 

nefs than his illuftrioiis father ? What men have 

» ' ■ ' » •. • 

pnce been^ they may always be. Europe now 
produces men as grea^t as ever adorned a throne^ 
Or commanded in the field. Wifdom and virtue, 
where an inplinatiori to attain them prevails, 
may iricreafe as mucl> in public as in private 
life, as well in the' palaces of kings as ir| 
the humble cottage. Wife Solitude is- po- 
where more refpeftable than in the palace. The 
ftatefman may, there, in profound tranquillity, 
plan the moft impprcant cntprprizes, ^nd live 
with calmtiefs and conterit, provided he dif- 
charge his di^ty without oftentatioi^, and avoid 
fhe contagion c^ weak and frivolous minds. 
Glory may be acquired at all times, and in 
fcvery place ^ and although it may be difficult 
to return from the beaten path, and commence 
a new career, the rcmainider of the journey may 
J?e rendered pleafant to bimfeif and beneficial to 

• 

the world, unlefs, with ppwers to difplay the 
ftrong and fteady light of . truth, his mind con- 
tents itfelf with only occafional gleams, and 
twinkles >irith the feeble light of the glow-worm^ 

SoifJTUDE 
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SoLiTUDS will ultimacdy render the mind 
j^perior to all cl^e yiciffitnides and miferies of 
|ife« The man to whofe bofonr\ neither riches^ 
nor pleafure, nor grandeur, can convey felicity, 
may, Vjrith a bool^ in his hand learn to forget 
Jiis cares tinder the friendly fhade of every tree 5 
and with exquiiite delight tafte pleafures as 
Jively as they arc varied j pleafures pure, 
fuid ever new. The faculties of the mind 
regain their priftine ftreiigth; and their in* 
preafing vigour not only excites the mod 
pleaGng fenfacions, but prefents to his view the 
attainment of any end he chufes to adopt, of 
any charafler he may chufe to acquire. Thcfe 
pleafures increa(e in proportion to the extent of 
his capacity, the greatnefs of his views, and the 
purity of his intent 1 iand his hopes, however high, 
are rendered rational by his contempt of flattery, 
and of the idle purfuits and frivolous amufements 
of the world. 

He who fhuns the fociety of men in order to 
obtain their love and efteemi who rifes with the 
lun to- hold converfe with the dead, is, without 
doubt, not ifovted at the break of day. The 
horfes. of fuch a man repofe quietly in their (lalls, 
and his doors Remain carefully bolted againft the 
intrufion of idle loungers. He ftu'dics, however, 
^th fpen and manners ^ never lofcs fight of the 

tranfaftion^ 
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tranfa6lions of the world; caftsa retro^ftivc eye 
upon the knowledge which his ftudies^ and expe- 
rience have gained i and every obfervacion which 
he makes on life^ confirms a truth or refutes a 
prejudice: for in Solitude, the whole fyftem of 
life is unveiled, ilripped of its. falfe glare, and 
reprefented in its natural date to our view. 
Truth, which in thb common intercourfe of 
men always lies concealed, here exhibits itfelf in 
naked (implicity.. Ah ! how happy is that man 
who has attained to a fituation where he is n6c 
vnder the necefBty of purchafiog pleafure 2\ thQ 
expcnce of Truth. 

The advantages of Solitude are not incompati- 
ble with our duty to the public, fince they are the 
nobleft exercifes in which we can employ our 
faculties for the good of mankind. Can it, in 
any fituation, be a crime to honour, to adorr^ 
and facredly to fpeak thb truth ? Can it be 
a crime boldly and publicly to announce, as the 
occafion may require, that which an ordinary 
individual would tremble to think of; and to 
prefer noble freedom to a degrading flavery ? Is 
not the liberty of the prefs the channel through 
which writers diffufe the light of. truth among 
the people, and difplay its radiajjce to the eyes 
of THE GREAT ? Good wfitcrs infpirc the mind 
"with courage to think i and does not the free 

com- 
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communication of ientiments contribute to the 

progrefs and improvement of human reaibn ? It 

is precifely this love of liberty which leads men 

into Solitude, that they ' may thfow off the chains 

by which they are confined in the world :. it is 

from this difpofition to be free, that he who thinks 

in Solitude boldly fpeaks a language which per* 

haps in (bciety he would not have dared openly 

to hazard. Ti nidity is never the companion of 

retirement. The man who has courage to feek 

the peaceful lonely ihades of Sollsude, diidains a 

bafe fuomiflion to the pride and infolence of the 

9REA fj and boldly tears from the face of defpotifm 

^e mafk by which it is concealed. 

SotiTUDE conveys the mofl: fublime and lad- 
ing' plealures to the foul, even when the facul- 
ties of the body are entirely decayed. Calm> 
confolatory, and perennial^ they at length be -^ 
come 05 neceflary to our Ijappinefs, as it is to 
the debauched mind of a man of the world to be 
for ever trifling, inadlive, or running from door 
to door in fearch of contemptible J0;S that are 
l^eve|- to be found. 

CfCEJio, fpeaklng of the pleafures of the 
sriind, fays, '*, They employ us in youth, and 
^* amufc US in old age : in profperity they grace 
l^ and embelliih -, in adverlity th *y afford us fhelter 
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f and fupport; delightful at home, ' and eafy 
^* abroad, they foften flumber, fligrten fatigue. 
^* and enliven retirement," 

*' The Belles Lettres/' fays Pl iky the Young- 
er, " are my delight and confolation. I know 
" of no ftudy more agreeable : there is no misfor- 
" lune which they cannot alleviate. In .the afflic- 
*^ rions I feel fo'r the fufFcrings of my wife, the 
*' ficknefs of my fervants, the death of my friends, 
•* I find no felief but in my (ludiesj for 4I- 
'* though I am then made fenfible of the mag- 
" nitude of my evils, they neverthelefs become 
^' more fuppor table." 

Phiwsophy, a love of letters, all -that afford^ 
pkafqre or adds dignity to life, can only be 
learned in Solitude. Fine tafte cannot be either 
cultivated or preferved among thofe vain pre* 
tenders, who, while ]^u difcourfe with them upon 
fubjefts of fcience, fpeak of learning with con* 
tempt, and frequently tell you with a fneer. 
" Oh 1 I never enquire into fuch vulgar things." 



The habit of thinking, of making new dif? 
toveries, of acquiring new ideas, is a never- 
failing refource to hiiii who feels his rriind enrichk 
ed by obfervation, and knows how to apply the 
knowledge which he gains. When Demetrius 
had captured the city of Megara^ the foldiers 

prepared 
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J>r^ared to plonder it ; the Athenians, however^ 
interceding ftrorigly for its inhabitants, prevaiU 
cd: Demetrius was fajtisfkd with expelling the 
garrifon, and, decllared the qity free. Amidft 
chcfe tranfa6lians, he recolleded Stilpo, a 
philofopher of great reputation, who fought only 
the retirement agd tranquillity of a ftudiou^ .Ufc. 
Having fent fyr him, P^metrius a(ked, " if 
*' they'had;t*k^ anything from him ?"t^^' ^e^,'- 
replied Srh^pp, " I found .mm that wanted tg fteal 
any kmwkdgi.*\. 



€i 



€oLiTO!)i is the channel through which all 
thofe things flow w«iiich -niea iconceal in the ordi- 
nary commerce pf life. . The woundfd feelings 
of a xv^a who is able .and difpofed to Write, may*: 
in Solitude, derive the greaieft cdmfoifs from, 
literary conripofjition. The pen, indeed^ is not 
always taken up becaufc we are alone ; but if we 
are inclined to write, it i? indii^^nfibly neceffary 
that we ihould. enjoy quietude. The mind cUA 
pofed t6 cultivate phllofophy, or to, court the 
mufe, muft be free from all embarraflment. H<f 
muft not hear his children crying every moment 
at his door, nor muft his fervants incelfancly in- 
trude with meflages. of ceremony and cards of 
complii7;ient : in fliort, he myft be alone. Whe- 
ther walking in the open air, feated in his clofet, 
reclined under the (hade of a fpreading tree, or 

I ftretched 
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ftrrtched upon his fbpha^ he muft fdilo^ all the 
impulfes of his mind^ and be at liberty to' change 
his (ituation when and where he pleafes. To 
write with fuccefs, he muft feel an irrefiftibte . 
inclination, and be able to obey the di<5bates of 
his ^ tafte and genius without impediment or re^ 
Itraint. Unlefs all thefe advantages be united, 
the writer ihould interrupt the progrcTs of the 
work^ and fufpend the efibrts of the mind, until it 
feds that divine infpiration which is capable of 
fubduing every difficulty, and furmountrng 
every obftacle. An author can never write well, 
iinleis he feds a Tecret call within his breaft, 
iinlels he watches for thofe propitioua moments 
when [the mind pours forth its ideas, and the 
heart warms with the fubjeft. Revived by cheer- 
ful prolpefts, animated by the noSleft fenriments^ 
urged by contempt of difficultiesi the mind will 
make a powerful effort, and fine thoughts, in 
iuitable expreOions, wfU flow fpontancoufly from 
his pen* The queftion, whether he ought or 
ou|;ht not to write, will then be refolved. *Thc 
inclination is irrefiftible, and will be indulged, 
even at the expcnce of fortune, family, friends^ 
patrons, and all that we pcfiefs. 

Petrarch felt this fecret impulfe when he 

tore himfelf from Avigncn^ the moft vicious and 

corrupted city of his time, to which the Pope 

-< bad 
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had transferred the papal chair. Although 
honoured with the protcftion of the Holy Father, 
of princes, and erf cardinals, ftill. young and full 
of noble ardour, he exiled himfelf from that bril- 
liant court, and retired to the famous Solitude of 
Vaiulufei at the diftance 6f fix leagues from 
jivignon, whtre he had only one fcrvant to attend 
him, and all his poffcflions con fitted of a fmall 
houfe and little garden. Charmed with the na« 
tural beauty which furrounded this humble re- 
treat, he removed his library to it ; and, during 
his refidence there, completed all his works, of 
which before he had only Iketched the outlines* 
PfiTRAiicH wrote more at Vauclu/e thsui at any 
other place where he rcfidcd ; but, although he 
.was continually employed in polifhing his writ- 
. ings, he heficatcd long before he could refolire to 
.make them public. Yxhgill calls the Icifure^ 
which he enjoyed at Naples ignoble and obfcure ; 
,but it was during this leifure that he wrote his 
Georgics, the moft perfed of all his works, 
and which (hews in almoD: every line that he 
wrote for immortal icy. 

Every great and excellent writer has this 
noble view, and looks with enthufiafm towards 
the fufFrages of pofterity. An inferior writer aflcs 
a more moderate recompence, and fomctimes 
.obtains the dcfired. reward. Both, .. however, 

muft 
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muft withdraw frdm the diftrsl6HonS 6f the worlci; 
feck 'the • filcnce of the foreft, dind the freftifiefs of 
the (hade, and retire as it were into thpir owii 
TOinds., To produce a worlc capable of reachirtg 
future generations, or worthy of the iitfcntion of 
contemporary fages^ the love; of Solittfde muft 
entirely Gicctipy the foul j for, td the advantages 
refulting from Solitudcj tvcry thing they per- 
-form, ail that they obtain^ muft be attributed; 
-Every advantage a writer gains by pl*ofound 
thinking is due to Solitude; he there reviews 
and arranges whatever in the woHd has made ad 
•impreffion on his mind^ and iharpens the dart of 
Tatire agairift inveteracy 6( 'prejudice and ob^ 
ftinacy of opinioni The faults ^ of itiankind 
flrike the moral writer, and the defire of cor- 
refliing them agitates his foul as much as the de- 
fire ofpleafing aai>4tes that of others; The defire of 
immortality,* however, is the laft in ^hich a writer 
pught to indulge^ ' No one need attempt ity unlefi 
*he poflefs the genius of a Bacon 4 can think with 
the acutenefs of a Voltaire j compofe with the 
cafe and elegance of a Rousseau ^ -and, like 
them, is able to produce maftcr-pieces worthy of 
being tranfmitted to pofterity; Charaflers like 
•thelc alone may be allowed to fay, *«. Our mincfe 
<' arc animated by the fweet confolatory reScftion,- 
" that our names will be remembered when we' 
" are no more^ by the pleafing whtfperof flat-* 
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" tcry, which we hear fmrh fomc of our *ofitfem-* 
*^ porarics, of the approbation . we i^all 'herc- 
*' after, receive' from thofe Whd.are yet lihborn, 
** to whofe inftruiftion and happinefs W have' 
*^ with all the ardour of cfteem and loVe de- 
^ voted bur labours. - We feel withih us thbfe', 
^^ feeds of ennulatioo which incite hs to refcue 
" from death our better part, and which prevent: 
" the happieft moments of our lives from being 
•* buried in obliviorfi" 



1 ■ X 



The love of famt, as well by thefefeMei Hjghfc 

of THE LAMP, as 6tt THE THRONEj Of ifl Th4 

FtEL0> 'prt)duces aJftibhs,' ' t^e nteriiofy of wkicH , 

is not extinguiflied by mortality, aSov bodied 

with us in the tc^bi Thfc mertdtaA of iifd 

becomes then as briHiant as its morniAg. ^* Thfe 

** praifes,'* fays PLxyrARSrf ,^-' ^^ beftowed upon 

*' great and exalted minds, only fpur oh and 

** roulc their emulatipm tike d - rapid tbrrertt, 

the glory which they hive alfeidy acquired 

hurries them irrefiftiWy on to eve^y thing that 

is great and nobte.' They nevir ^ eonfidd: 

*^ themfelves fufiictehtly rewarded. Their prd- 

" fent aftions are only a pledge of what may Be 

*^ expedfced fdom them, and they would bliilh 

*' not to liVe faithful to their glory^ and to reh- 

'^ der it ftill more illuftrious hf the nobleit ac^ 

** tions." 
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The man to whofe ear idle adulation and hi-* 
lipid compliment is difgufting, will feel his 
heart warm when he hears with what enthu- 
fiafm Cicero fays, *^ Why fliould we diffem- 
<' ble what it is impofllble for us to conceal i 
" Why (bould we not be proud of confefling 
*' candidly that we all a^ire to fame ? The 
V love of praife influences all mankind, and 
<* the greateft minds are moft fufccptible of 
" it. The philofophers, who moft preach up a 
** contempt for fame, prefix their names to their 
5* works 5 rand the very performances in which 
*' they <lecry oftentatipn arc evident proofs of 
" their vanity and love of praife. Virtue re- 
quires^ np other reward for all the toils and 
dangerj^ to which fhe exppfes herfelf, than that 
of fame and glory. _ Take away this flattering 
^^ reward, and what would remain in the narrow 
^^ career of life to prompt her exertions ? If the 
mind could pot launch intp the profpe<5l of fu« 
turity, were the operations of the- foul to be 
limited to the fpace that bounds thofe of the 
body, flie would not i;^eaken herfelf by con- 
ftant fatigues, nor weary herfelf with conti- 
nued watchings and anxieties^ fhe would not 
think even life itfelf worthy of a ftruggle : but 
. *' there lives in the breaft pf every good man a 
" certain; principle which unccafingly prompts 
^^ and infpirits him to the purfuit of a fame be- 

** yond 
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*^ yond the prefent hour; a fame not comment 
•' furate to our mortal cxiftence, but co-exten- 
five with the latcft poftcrity. Can we who 
every day expofe ourfclvcs to dangers for our 
country^ and have never pafled one moment 
of our lives without anxiety and trouble^ 
meanly think that all confcioufnefs (hall be 
buried with us in the grave ? If the greateft 
*^ men have been careful to preferve their buftoes 
'* and their ftatues, thofe images not of their 
*' minds but of their bodies^ ought we not ra- 
^ " ther to tranfmit to pofterity the refemblance 
*' of our wifdom and virtue ? For my part, at 
^^ leaft, I acknowledge, that in all my aftipns 
'^ I conceived that I was diflemihating and tranf- 
^' mitting my fame to the remoteft corners and 
*' the latcft ages of the world. Whether there- 
** fore my confcioufnefs of this ftiall ceafe ih the 
<« grave, or, as fome have thought, fliall furvive 
«^ as a property of the foul, is of little impo^- 
'^ tance ; for of one thing I am certain, that at 
^' this inftant I feel from the refleftion a flattering 
" hope and delightful fenfation." 



This is the true enthufiafm with which we 
ought to infpire the bofoms of the young no- 
bility. Were any one happy enough to light 
up this generous flame within their hearts, 
and thereby enure them to a conltant applica* 

N 2 tion 
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tion to their fhidies^ we fliould fee them ihuif 
the pernicious plcafures of their age> and enter 
with dignity on the ftage of life : wc might then 
expeft them to perform the nobleft adbions, to 
add new luftre to fcience> and brighter rays to 
glory. To exalt the minds of noble youths^ it is 
only neceflary to infpire them with an averfion 
from every thing that is mean ; to excite a difguft 
for every thing that enervates the body or weakens 
the faculties of the mind -, to remove fronri. their 
company thoie vile and contemptible flatterers 
who are continually praifing the pleaiures of. 
fenfe, and who feek to acquire intereft and for- 
tune only by leading them into crimes; decry- 
ing every thing that is greatj and rendering 
them fufpicious of every diing that is good. 
The defire of extending our fame 'by noble 
deeds, and of increafing our credit by internal 
dignity and greatnefs of foul, pofTefles advan- 
tages which neither high rank nor iHuftrious 
birth can beftow; and which^ even on the 
. throne, cannot be acquired without the aid of 
virtue, and *a fixed attention to the fufFrages of 
pofterity. 

The feeds of future fame are in no inftancc 
more plentifully fown than by the bold fatirift, 
who dares to condemn the follies of the multi- 
tudc> to paint their prejudices, and expofe their 

- vices 
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vices in glowing ancf unfading colours s and 
whofe works, if they fail to reform the age in 
which they are written, may operate upon 
fucceeding generations, and extend their influ- 
ence to the remoteft pofterity; The author, 
whofe merit while living envy and malice has 
inveterately purfued, reaps the^ advantage of his 
judicious precepts^ inftruftive examples, and ho- 
neft fame, when his mortal part has defcend- 
cd to the grave^ Oh Lavater ! thofe bafe cor- 
rupted fouls who only fhine a moment and are 
for ever extinguiflied, will be forgotten, while 
thy name is honoured and beloved. ' Thy 
foibles, for without them thou wouldeft not 
have been fo great, will no longer be remem- 
bered, and thofe qualities which diftinguifh 
thee from others will alone be feen ! The rich 
variety of thy language, the judgment with 
which thou haft boldly invented and created 
new expreffions, the nervous brevity, of thy ftyle, 
and thy ftriking pi&ure of human manners and 
defefts, will, as the author of " The Charac- 
^^ ters of German Poets and Profe Writers" 
has predifted,' extend the fame of thy " Frag- 
** ME«Ts UPON Physiognomy" to the remoteft 
pofterity, as one of the fmall number of German 
originals which do honour to the genius of the 
age. The accufation that Lavater, who was 

• 

capable of developing fuch fublime truths, 

N 3 and 
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and of creating almoft a new languagej gave 

credit to the juggles of G £ s s n £ r, will then 
be forgot. 

Such is the • fate that attends the works of 
great and excellent writers. The life after 
death which Cicero feemed to hope for with 
fo much enthufiafm, will arrive. The appro- 
bation which Lavater predidted, his work 
on Physiognomy will receive, notwithftand- 
ing all thofe injuries that h^ve been heaped 
upon it both in Swijerland and in Germany. 
But if CicEko had been only a Con/ul and 
Latater merely a Thaumaturgus *, little of 
cither the one or the other would be recorded 
• in the archives of Time, which fwallows up 
common charafters, and only preferves thole 
whofe names are worthy of everlafting fame. 

The inveftives of the vulgar^ and the indigna- 
tion of the critics, are wreaked in vain againft thefe 
celebrated names, and againll all thofe who may 
be tempted to imitate them. " Why," fay each 
of them to the laughing blockhead, ^* would you 
^^ expound the meaning of all that I write, Cncc 

• Thaumaturcus— one who works miracles 5 a title 
given by the papiils to thofe of their faints who were fuppofed 
to work miracles.^— Translator. 
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** my fineft ftrokes, congealing in your mind^ 
^^ produce only fuch frigid ideas ? Who are you? 
*' By what title do you claim to be keeper of 
*' the archives of folly, and arbiter of the public 
" tafte ? Where are the works by which you are 
diftinguifticd ? When and where have you 
been announced to the world ? How many 
. fuperior chara6ters do you reckon among 
** the number of your friends ? What diftant 
country is conftious that fuch a man exifts ? 
Why do you continually preach your nil admi^ 
rari ? Why do you ftrivc to depreciate every 
thing that is good, gr^&t, ^nd fublime^ un- 
^^ Icfs it be from a fenfe of your own littlene/s 
and poverty? You feek the approbation of 
the weak and giddy multitude, becaufe no 
^^ one elfe efteems you| and defpife a fair and 
'^ lafting fame becaufe you can do hothing that 
*' is worthy of honeft praife; but the name you 
'* endeavour to ridicule fhali be remembered 
^' when yours will be forgot/* 

The dcfire of glory is equally natural and al- 
lowable in men even of little fenfe and judg- 
ment; but it is not from the opinions of fuch 
charadters that writers cxpeft fame. It is from 
refledling and impartial minds $ from the ap- 
probation of thofe virtuous and private charac- 
ters for whom alone they withdraw from the 

N 4 multi- 
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m^lqtu^C) a^ whofe boibrps open ^willingty to 
. ^. writer, when they obferve- the . confidence with 
lyhich he defires to dirdoTe hi$ fentiments ; it is 
to obtain the approbation of fueh perfons alone 
that wfitflTs; fcek the Ih^des of Solitude. 

Exc^i^T • thpfe who fcribblc their names on 
walls a9(i on: panes of glafs, no charader ap- 
:p6ars to njic lef$ formed for glory than the man 
who wi^itfSi folHy for the place in , which he 
dwells; He who, without being a member of 
.aA]^ acaderny or literar y club, fe^ks for fame 
among, his fellpw citizens, i$ a fod who fows his 
feed ugofl a rock. They may perhaps praife 
the elegance of his ftyle, but they will never par- 
dpn the feverity^ greatnefs, and freedom of his 
exprefljons.' To the prcjudiGcd multitude, tiiere- 
fore, he mUft learn to be difcrcetly filcnt; for 
opienly to avoW fcntirwnts that would do honour 
to. his ch^r^dfcer, or by which he might acquire 
the praifes of other mcii, is only to eiafpcratq 

thofe among whom he lives. 

» • 

A WAITEJR, however, of true tafte and found 
^dgment is confcious that impartial and rational 
minds, throughout the univerfe, adopt other 
principles in appreciating the merit of a good 
work, than thofe which influence the jijdgment 
of^ his fellow- citizens. True critics^ enquire, 

3 " Does 
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*' Docs the work relate to the interefts of man« 
*^ kind ? Is its objeft ufeful and its end moral f 
*^ Will it inform the underftanding and amend 
*' the heart ? Is it written with freedom and im- 
" partiality ? Does it bear the marks of honefty 
*^ and fincerity ? Does it attempt to ridicule any 
^' thing that is good or great? Does a manly 
'^ flyle of thinking predominate ? Docs reafon, 
*^ wit, humour, and pleafantry, prevail in it? 
** Docs it contain new and ufeful truths ? If it 
^^ infpircs noble fentiments and generous refolu* 
" tions, our judgment is fixed : the work is 
^^ good, and the author a mafter of the fci- 

In the ordinary commerce of the world, ifl 
that intfiTGOurfe of flattery and falfehood where 
every one deceives and is deceived j where all 
appear under a borrowed form, profefe friend- 
ihips which they do not feel, and bcftow praifes 
only to be praifed in return; men bow the low- 
eft to him whom they defpife the moft, and 
flyle every filly woman they nfiect " Tour Grace *.** 
But he who lives retired from this fcene of illu- 
fion expefts no compliments from others, nor 
beftows them but where they are defervcd. All 
the infidious grimace of public life are nothing 

♦ A title given in Germany to peribns of quality. 

to 
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to the infpiring fmilcs of fricndfhip, which 
fmooth the rugged road of life^ and foften all 
our toils. 

Of what value are all the babblings and vain 
boaftings of fociety to that domeftic felicity 
which we experience in the company and con- 
verfation of an aaiiable woman^ whofe charnns 
awaken the dornnant faculties of the foul, and 
fill the mind with finer energies -, whofe fmiles 
prompt our enterprifes, and whofe affiftance in- 
iures fuccefs ; who infpires us with congenial 
greatnefs and fublimityj who with judicious pe- 
netration weighs and examines our thoughts, pur 
afbions, our whole charadler j who obfervcs all 
our foibles, warns us with fincerity of their con- 
fequences^ and reforms us with gentlencfs and 
affeftioui who by a tender communication of 
her thoughts and obfervations conveys .new 
inflxuftion to our minds, and by pouring the 
warm and, generous feelings of her heart into 
our bofoms, animates us inccflantly to the ex- 
crcife of every virtue*, and completes the polilh- 
ed perfcdion of our charafter by the foft allure- 
ments of love, and the delightful concord of her 
fentiments. In fuch an intercourfe, all that is 
virtuous and noble in human nature is preferved 
within the breaft, and every evil propenfity dies 
\waj%- 
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But in our public intercourfes with the world 
wc are forced to rclinquilh the manners we in- 
dulge in Solitude. The fmooth and polilhed 
furfaceof charafter muft alone be exhibited in 
the world, and every (harp point carefully con- 
cealed. It is true by this means we pafs through 
fociety without doing hurt to any perfoq, and 
the generality of men find pleafure in our com- 
pany*. 

^ There are, however, thofe who view us in 
a different afped. To contemporary writers y our 
good qualities and defeds appear by our writ- 
ings, in which one fincerc fentimcnt frequently 
becomes the ftrongeft evidence againft usj and 
this danger furnifhes great confolation to our 
dear countrymen, who, if the voice of Fame fliould 
chance to convey the founds of pur fuccefs to 
their ears, are mortified to think that there are 
people in the world riot loft to a fenfe of merit. 
The human charafter, it is true, frequently ex- 
hibits a fingular mixture of virtue and vice, of 
ftrength and weaknefs j and why Ihould we con- 



• €< 



Li materiel conftitutes the higheft degree of merit ; and 
<»« to live in peace we ought to take great care that the other 
" fide of our charadlers (hoald be perceived ;" f^d a great 
man to me ; one of the deareft and m®ft refpeaable among 
pny friends in Germany. 
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ceal it ? Our foibles follow all that is terreftnal 
in our nature to the tomb^ and lie buried with 
the body by which they were produced. The 
nobler part, if we have performed any work 
worthy of cxiftence, furvivesj and our writ- 
ings are the bed wealth we leave behind us when 
we die. 

« 

But, cxclufive of this enthuliafm. Solitude 
afibrds a pleafure to an author of which no one 
can deprive him, and which far exceeds all the 
honours of the world* He not only anticipates 
the cflFeft his work will produce, but while it 
advances towards completion, feels the delicious 
enjoyment of thofe hours of fercnity and com- 
pofure which his labours procure. 

Thb mind of a fuccefsful writer feels the 
^igheft pleafure from the uninterrupted atten- 
tion and the glowing cnthufiafm which accom- 
panies his ftudies. Sorrows fly from this elegant 
occupation. Oh ! I would not exchange one 
fingle hour of fuch private tranquillity and conr 
tent for all thofe flattering illufions of public 
fame with which the mind of TuLtv was fo 
inceflantly intoxicated. Solitude, in the midft 

Nof continual fufFerings, is an enjoyment which 

• • ' 

not only l-ationally conncfts the foul with thje 
prefent moment^ but carries it to futi^fe happi- 

nefs 
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nefs and felicity. The lecret pleafure which th« 
moil trifling acquilidon produced by Iblitary 
fludy affords, is unknown to men of vigorous 
conftitutions i for they confide in the ftrength 
of their powers. But to a writer affliflcd ^by ill- 
health, a difficulty furmounted^ a happy mo^ 
ment feized, a propofition elucidated, a fen- 
tence neatly and elegantly turned, an harmo* 
nious period, or a happy exprelfion, are falutary 
and healing balms, counter-poifons to melan- 
choly, the mofl: precious advantages of SplitudC) 
and infinitely fuperior to thofe dreains, thofe 
fre/entiments of honour and glory after ^. death. 
Oh ! who would not willingly renounce, for one 
of thefe enjoyments; that enthufiafna, againft 
which reafon oppofcs fo many powerful objec- 
tions, and which to me does not appear quite 
fatisfaftory, except when we do not altogether 
enjoy our ufual prefencc of mind. 

To enjoy himfelf without being dependent 
on the aid of others j to devote to employments, 
not perhaps altogether ufelefs, thofe hours which 
forrow and chagrin would otherwifc fteal from 
the fum of life j is the great advantage of an 
AUTHORS and with this advantage alone I am 
perfeAly content. And who would not be 
content with Solitude, when he perceives that 
while the multitude are roUing in their carriages 

through 
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through the ftreets^ and making the walls of 
every houfe tremble to their foundation, he is 
capable of deriving fuch fuperior advantages ? 

The Tingularities of fome writers are often- 
times the effefts, and frequently the real advan- 
tage?, of Solitude* Men who are proficient in 
Solitude, from a long abfence from the world, 
are boldly inflexible to its manners; and even 
tHofc of its votaries who ft ill retain a fondnefs for 
fociety, fbon lofe the arts of fimulation, and 
inftead, of undergoing the painful neceffity of 
appearing diflTcfcnt from what they are, they 
feize the pen, and relieve their feelings by in- 
dulging the momentary efFufions of a light and 
fportive fanq?^. 

The world perhaps may condemn this praftice ; 
and fay, that this light and eafy ftyle of writing 
neither contributes to the pleafure nor the infor- 
mation of a reader.; but it has its merit : it intro- 
duces a free and lively kind of literature ; teaches 
the mjnd to rife above a* creeping train of 
thought, and vigoroufly appropriates to itfelf the 
manners of the times. A nation not yet pcrfeft 
may become mature by extirpating ancient pre- 
judices, indulging freedom of fcntiment, and 
encouraging philofophical writers boldly to ex- 
prefs their fentiments and opinions. To en- 
tertain 
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tertain readers, it is, in my opinion, only ne- 
ceffary to deliver freely in writing that which in 
the general intercourfes of fociety it is impoffiblc 
to fay either with fafety or politencfs. This is 
what I call liberty j an ineftimable treafurc I 
which, under a wife and moderate adtnini^ra^ 
tion, every one enjoys who lives in Solitude. 

In a treatife upon style, printed at Wymar% 
a gentleman appears very ftrongly to oppofc 
this new manner of writing. In honour of the 
SOLITUDE and liberty by which it was pro- 
duced, I fhould have many things to fay to him, 
although in general we perfedly coincide. He 
wilhes one rule to be adopted with refpedt to 
STYLE, and I contend for that variety which 
allows of compofition according to every man's 
•fancy and humour. He thinks that a writer 
Ihould always have a model before him j I think 
that every writer ihould be his 9wn model. He 
wilhes, writers to follow the ftyle of others 5 I 
think that writers fhould be original, not in 
ftyle alone, but in every other property of com- 
pofition. He is unwilling that the writer fhould 
appear in the work; but I think that an author 
may be permitted publicly to decomfofe his mind, 
and anatomize his own charafter, for the benefit 
of other men, rather than to leave his work to be 
diflcfted by a poflhumous profeflbr. He recom- 
mends 
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mends authors to. proceed by regular ftcps i I hate 
to be taught by others how I ought to walk. He 
complains^ that it is a feihion with authors to 
difclofe their private and peculiar feelings when 
Aey write J I cannot altogether conceal mine 
when I converfe with my readers. He appears 
not inclined that they ihould conceive them- 
felves alone when they are writing; while very 
frequently I write only that I may have the op- 
Jiortunity of expreffing one word in Solitude. 

This treatife, however, contains in general 
many true and judicious criticifmsj cfpecially 
towards the conclufion, which is filled with ob- 
fervations equally accurate and profound. The 
paffage on which I have commented is the only 
one through the work of which I difapprove j 
for although the ramblings, the extravaganccsi 
and the digreflions of our i^eaux efprits difplcafe 
me as much as. they do this gentleman, yet I 
think that this free and eafy ftyle of writing, 
which can only be acquired in Solitude, has al- 
ready produced a degi;ee of liberty which, if 
employed with tafte and difcretion, will not only 
ipcreafc the number of ufcful truths, but banifh 
from fociety the number of dangerous prejudices 
which ftill exift. 

Thb 
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The light of philofophy has been prevented 
from penetrating into many rccefles, folely be- 
caufc the people follow one uniform mode in 
forming their opinions. Every man liilens and 
looks up to the fentiments of his neighbour^ and 
no one dares to deviate from the ordinary mode of 
judgment. Men of knowledge and experience, 
who beft know the art of appropriating to them- 
felves the neweft and moft refined ideas of 
ethers, are, in their intercourfe with the worlds 
obliged to conceal them, and to follow thege« 
neral manners of the age. But when authors, 
from the retreats of Solitude^ appear before the 
public without difmayj when they ftudy thci 
charaftefs of every defcription of people, their 
manners of adting, their modes of thinking, and 
dare, with boldAefs and confidence, to defcribe 
things in their true colours, and difclofe thofe 
truths which every man in a free country ought 
to be permitted to difclofe j instruction 
will circulate gradually among the people, the 
philofophy of human life will fpread itfelf 
abroad, every man will dare to think for him- 
felf, and difdain to be guided by fubtle and 
deceitful opinions of the unthinking multitude. 
To efFeft this revolution, however, it is neceffary 
that writers fhould ftart froni the common 
fpherc of the Univerfity, and break through 

O from 
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from the torifined limits of fclf-conccrn ; their 
minds muft ht fdrmcd by an interwtirfe with 
incft of every date and nation i^ they muft neither 
fear the great nor defpife the inferior clafles of 
inankind ; they nfuft learn to^ retire occafionally 
from the world to uninterrupted Sditude t re- 
Bounce the feduflijns of plcafure, free trhem- 
fclves- from the ties of Society^ and above all^ 
htcome deaf to the praife that propagates 
F-ALSEHOOD^ OP the ceo^e that condemn 

'' ' 
The Gernn^n* felt the Helmtic feverity rf 

thbfe woirks which I formerly wrote ; a feverity 
produced, without doubt, by my folitary life. 
T»E Spbotator of Thuringia for four year* 
fiicceflTwely de£?nded me with, eqpal vivacity 
amd (kill agaiuft the very heavy reproaches^ 
that I wa,9 a peevjfh hypocritical philofopher, 
who. was never pleafed with any produdion^ and 
w^K) always viewed the worft fide of things > that 
l^othiiig wasr ftcred from the keenncfs of my 
criticifm and the feverity of my fatire 5 but that 
^e nation, was too modeft, too decent^, too de« 
licate^ and too virtuojis^ to be entertained by 
i^Lich compofitions i in fiiort^ that ENCLisit 
writers were infufFerable to German delicacy, 
and of coniequence it was impolllble to endure 
a Swiss. 

It 
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tt appears to me that fuch complainants con«^ 
Ibund the manners of the worid with the ftyk- 
of booksi Harlhnefs is certainly an unfbcial' 
qualityi and- therefore excluded from the man*- 
ners of the world j but| on the other haiid^ the: 
TRUTHS which well-written Works from time 
to time difclofe^ frequently ftrike the mind^ 
and produce an efTcft. " I am myfelf good^ 
*^ naturcd," faid a poet, " but 1 acknowledge 
*^ that, my works are not." A Writer, therefore^ 
tnay be civil and polite in his perfonai inter* 
courfe with mankind, and ftill properly fevere. 
in his works. Why fboiild authors write aS) 
th^ fpeak, if others never fpoak as they thihk ? 
Is it not enough that when they mi^ in: focietyr^ 
they endeavour to pkafe erery onei fubmic 
without exception to whatever the laws of po^. 
litenefs exaAj give Up whatever is infifted on> 
maintain no opinions unneceflarily, always yield 
tfce privilege of talking to others, and do every; 
thing as if they were only there to hear and 
learn? There are, however, many hau^ e/priis 
who are in(ufferable in company, from a vain 
conceit that their writings are the laft beft mo* 
dels of elegance and urbanity ? Would not fuch 
charafkefs aft more wifely to- correft, in their 
commerce with the wofldj the errors that may 
have efcaped from their pens, than to rcftrain 
tbeir pens and never check their tongues I He, 

O 2 alas t 
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alas i who in the circles of fociety is kind in his 
behaviour and com{Jaifant in his manners^' may 
furely be permitted once at leaft to hazard in 
his writings a bold or even a harih expreffion> 
and to infert here and there a melancholy truth> 
when fp many others are occupied in circulating 
fprighdy fdfehpods. 

Strength of thought is baniflied from the lan- 
guage of . converfation. But if the freedom with 
which an author exprefTes himfelf in his writ- 
ings be infufferable to the feelings of the wpridj 
the ibft and meretricious language of fociety 
would be ridiailous in literary compofition. An 
author muft fpeak in the language of TRutH i 
but in fgciety a man can feel it oniy^ for he 
muft impoie a neceflary filence upon his lips. 
Manners are formed by intercourfe with the 
worldj and characters by retiring into Soli- 
tude. In Solitude it will foon be difcovered 
whether they have only learned the trick of 
complaifance, or have acquired freedom of thought, 
firmnefs of expreflion, dignity of fentiment, and 
grandeur of ftyle. 

Solitude raifes the mind to a high degree 
of elevation and power. The man who has not 
courage enough to place himfelf above the pre- 
judices and fafhions of the world » who dreads 

the 
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the reproach of fingularity ; who forms and con*- 
dudts himfelf upon the example of others 1 
will certainly never acquire a fufficient degree 
of refolution to live a life of voluntary Solitude. 
It has been well obferved, that Solitude is as 
indifpenfably neceffary to give a juft, folid, firm, 
and forcible tone to our thoughts, as a knowledge 
of the world is 'to give thcna richnefs, brilliancy, 
and application. 

The mind employed on noble objeAs dif- 
dains the indolence that ftains the vacant breaft. 
The SOU!., enjoying freedom and tranquillity^ 
e^certs its energies with fuperior force, and dif- 
plays an exteiit of power which was before un- 
known ; the faculties Iharpen i our ideas become 
rnore clear, luminous, and extended 5 we fee 
with greater perfpicuity 5 the mind, in fhort, 
exafts much more from itfclf in the leifurc of 
Solitude than in the buttle of the world. The 
tranquillity of Solitude,^ however, muft not de- 
generate into idle eafe, into a ftate of mental 
numbnefs or flupefadion. It is not fufficient to 
be continually gazing out of a window with a 
thoughtlefs mind, or gravely walking up and 
down one's ftudy in a ragged rol^e de chamhre and 
worn-out flippers. The exterior of tranquillity 
gives no elevation to the foul, infpires no adti- 
yitj^ J but we muft be perfuaded that Solitude is 

O 3 ncccflary, 
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licccfiary, and fed it a dcfire of the foul. It Iji 
then only that it affords a precious liberty, ani- 
xnating^t the fame inlUnt both the reafon and 
the imagination. 

An illuftrious friend has frequently aflured 
.me, that he never felt fo ftrong an inclination 
to write as durinjg a review, when forty thoufand 
perfons left their houfes and travelled on foot^ 
in carriages^ and on horfeback^. to obferve the 
mancpuvres of a (ingle battalion. This friend 
lias publiflied many excellent treatifes upon 
the fcicnces, but he never wrote a trifle fo full 
of wit and gaiety as the one he wrote at this 
jreview. In early youth { never felt fo ftrong 
z diipoficion to employ my mind on ferious 
fubjeQs as on Sunday mornings, whdn, far re- 
tired in the country, I heard the iharp and tink* 
ling found of the village bells, while all my 
fellow - citizens, occupied by their devotions, 
frizzed ^nd pondered their heads to go tq 
f;hurch. 

CoNTinuAL interruption deftroys all the ef- 
fefts of Solitude, Difturbance prevents the 
mind from collcfting its ideas. This is th^ 
reafon why an eftahlijhment frequently takes 
»way more advantages than it brings. In Soli- 
fqdp^ ^ map may be |uft >^hat he wilhes and 

wh^t 
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what he js s but in . the nvorld it is every man's 
pride to attend to thofe etiqutttes whith his fta- 
dpn exa£ls 1 and if the philosopher or man of 
genius do not follow the ufages of his ftatioq^ 
they fay of him, " This is a- fool 1 he only 
^^ knows how to write books :" or, perhaps, 
^^ His writing^ are good, but as for himfelf, he 
^^ is an afs/* 

But Solitude enables a man Co attack Pre- 
judice and defeat Error with as much cafe and 
fuccefs as an anhletic champion meets a puny 
adverfary. Repeated examinations having apr 
i proximaiied every objcd, and rendered their pro- 
perties familiar, he fcizcs T&uth wherever he 
difcovers her, and regards with the tranquil 
fmile of pity thofe who think themfelves au* 
thorifed to fpeak of her with contempt; he 
hears, without being difconcerted, the invec- 
tives which Envy and Prejudice throw out 
againft him j and perceives a weak multitude 
making hui and cry the moment^he opens his 
hand, and uplopfes one of the truths which it 
contains* 

Soi^iTyoE diminilhes the number of our paf- 
fions by forming out of a multiplicity one great 
defire. Solitude certainly may produce dange- 
ppus efic&s upon th( pafllonsj but, Providence 

Q 4 be 
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be thanked ! it may alfo produce the moil falur 
tary efFedts. If it diforders the mindj it is capar 
blc of cflTcfting its cure* Drawing out and (c* 
parating ail the various propcnfities of the hu- 
man hearty it colleds and re^unites them into 
ONE. We feel aad learn not. only the nature 
but the extent and influence of all the paflTions. 
They rife up like angry waves, and endeavour 
to overwhelm us in the abyfs j but Philosophy 
flies to our aid, divides their force, and if we 
do not yield an eafy vi£bory by negleding all 
oppolition to their attacks. Virtue and Self- 
denial bring gigantic reinforcements to our 
alTiftance, and infure fucccfs. Virtue and' 
.Resolution, in fliorr, are equal to every con- 
flia, the inftant we learn that one paffion is only 
to be conquered by another.. 

The mind feels itfelf proudly dignified by 
that greatneft of foul which we acquire by a 
commerce with ourfclves i and difdaining every 
ignoble objedt, withdraws itfelf on every fide 
from fociety. A virtuous mind obferves the 
fons of worldly pleafure mingling in fcenes of 
riot and debauchery without being feduced. In 
vain is it echoed from every fide that inconti* 
nence and debauchery is the carlieft propenfity 
and moil fafhionable vice of every young man 
who wifties to know life : no, the noble mind 

feels 
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€eels and fees that fuch fcenes not only enervate 
youth> and render him callous to the charms of 
virtue and the principles of honefty^ but that they 
defboy every manly refolution, infpire timidity 
in the hour of danger^ and defeat every great 
and glorious enterprize: that by the indulgence 
o( libertinifmj the generous warmth and fine enthu- 
iiafm of the foul> its noble fondnefs for the fub- 
lime ^nd beautiful^ — all its powers are loft. He^ 
therefore, who retains a wilh tq appear ^great 
and honourable in the worlds muft renounce for 
ever the habits of indolence and the praftioes of 
luxury. The moment he ceafes to injure his 
faculties by debauchery, and difcontinues his 
attempts to renovate them by an excefs of wine 
and luxurious living, he will no longer feel it 
necefTary frequendy 4x> take the air, nor to con- 
fjjme the whole day on horfeback. 

All men without exception have fomething 
to learn. Whatever may be the diftinguifhed 
rank which they hold in fociety, they can never 
be truly great but by their perfonal merit. The 
more the faculties of the mind are exercifed in 
the tranquillity of retirement, the more cpn- 
fpicuous they appear \ and fliould the pieafures 
of debauchery he the ruling paffion, O young 
man ! learn that.nothing will fo eafily fiibdue it 
as ' an increafing emulation in great and virtuous 

^ftion^, 
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a^onsj a hatred of idlenefs aod fnyolity, tbe 
ftudy of cjie fciences^ a frequent coonnnunion 
with thy own hearty and that higK and dignified 
ipirit which views with difdain every thing that is 
vile and concempuble. 

This generous pride difcovers ii:ielf with dig- 
nity and greatnefs in the retreats of Solitude^ 
where the pa0ton for fublime objects operates 
with greater freedom than in any other {ituation. 
The pafiion which carried Ai^exanoea into 
JJia^ confined Diooenes to his iuk Heraclitus 
quitted the throne to devote himfclf to the fearch 
of TRUTH. He who wilhes to render his writings 
ufeful to mankind^ muft firft ftudy the worlds 
not too intenfely, or with any fondnefs for its 
follies. The follies of the world enervate and 
deftroy the vigour of the mind, Cms^ak tore him- 
felf from the embraces of Ci^BorATHA, and be- 
came the mafter iof the empire j but Antony 
cook her as a miftrefs to his arms» and by 
his effeminacy }oft not on}y hi;s liff t>ut the 

WORL0. 

SoLiTxrbE, it is true^ . in(p!res notions too high 
and exalted for the level of common life. But 
high and exalted minds fupport themielves on 
heights which would turn the heads of deg^ne^ 
r^ted men. The faculties acquired by Solitude 

improve 
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trnproire the feelings of the hearty aad the mind 
foars beyond the condition of mortality. Every 
day in the life of a man of the worlds feems ag 
if he expedtcd it would be the laft of his cx- 
iftences he feems to think that all happine^ 
depends upon his being prefent at a favourite di^- 
verfion^ prefiding at a club« knowing a celebrated 
conjurer^ patronizing a new boxer, or admiring 
fome foreign novelty which the hand -bills of the 
day have announced. 

I FEEL the warmcft emotions whenever I re- 
ceded this paflage in Plutarch : " I live," 
lays he, *' entirely upon history, and while 
'* I contemplate the piftures it prefents to my 
*^ view, my mind enjoys a rich repaft from the 
'* reprefentation of great and virtuous charac- 
** ters. If the aftions of men, which I mufl: 
^* neccflarily look into, produce fome inftances 
** of vice, corruption, and dilhonefty, I en- 
*' deavour, neverthelcfs, to remove the im- 
^* preffion, or to defeat its effedt. My mind 
^' withdraws itfelf from the fcene, and, free 
^* from every ignoble paflion, I attach myfelf 
^* to thofe high examples of virtue which are fb 
^^ agreeable and fatisfaftory, and which accord 
^^ fo completely with the genuine feelings of our 
*^' nature/' 

The 
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The foul, winged by thefe fublimc images, 
flies from the earth, mounts as it proceeds, 
andcafts the eye of difdain on thofe furrounding 
^clouds which gravitate to the world, and ob- 
ftrp6l its flight. Attaining a certain height, the 
faculties of the mind open, and reveal the inclina- 
tion of the heart. It is wife and glorious to at- 
tempt every achievement; for that which is not 
phyfically impoflible may always be morally per- 
formed. How many dormant ideas may be 
awakened by exertion ! and then, what a variety 
of early impreflions, which were Icemingly for- 
got, revive, and prefent themfelves to our 
pens ! We may always accomplifli much, more 
than we conceive, provided we do not relax in 
the proper exercife of the mind ; provided paC- 
fion fans the fire which imagination has lighted ; 

for life is infupportable, if it be not animated by 

♦ 

the foft afFedions of the heart. 

A STATE of exiftence without paflion is, in 
Solitude as well as in every other fituation of life, 
the death of the foul*, Difeafe and long-fufFer^ 

• " The force of the paflions»" fays a great philofopher, ** can 
*' alone counterbalance in the hdman mind the efieds of indo- 
*' len^c ^ndina^vity» fteal us from that fcppfe and torpidity 
*' towards which we inceflantly gravitate, and at length endow 
** the mind with that continuity of attention to which fuperio- 
" rity of talent is attached." 
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ing, after I ceafcd to breathe my native air, 
occafionally reduced me^ during many years> td 
this horrible condition. Thofe amongft whom I 
lived, and who were ignorant of my real fituation^ 
thought that I was fuUen, and cxpcfted every mo- 
ment that I ihould angrily feize the lance of 
(atire ; but I paiTed quietly on my way, and rc- 
figned mjrfelf with care and cordiality to the be- 
neficent employment* of my profeffion. While 
the rage againil: me was general, I remained 
pcrfeftly infenfible, and preferved an inviolable 
filence. The languors of ficknefs, the tortures of 
a wounded heart, the oppreflion of domeftic mif- 
fortunes, had vanqui(hed my mind, and render-^ 
ed it infenfible to every other concern. My 
brain continued during feveral years as obdurate 
as marble I I paiTed many hours day after day 
without a thought j uttering frequently the 
dire6l: contrary to what I meant ; fcarcely taking 
any nourifhmcnt 5 deriving no fupport from that 
which ftrcngthcns others j expecting every ftep 
I took to fall to the ground ; and fuffering the 
mod excrueiating pain whenever I fat down to 
write. I was loft to the world and its concerns, 
and felt no intereft except only in the fecret ob- 
ject of my chagrin, which I kept clofely locked 
within my bleeding heart. 

The 
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The paflioos have a6 «xiftenc6 until the cOf-* 

» 

poreal organs Ht capable of indulging the natural 
difpofitions of the hearts The mind, therefore^ 
ought to be kept in a ftatte of conftant exercife i 
{of the fbu] a^ing only by mean^ of thefe cor- 
poreal organs, its operations^ whether \h the tran^^ 
quillity of Solitude or in the httrry of ihfC Worlds 
can never produce any thing great if tijtefcepted 
by thefe fubadtern agents. Solitude^ it isr certaiA^ 
affords happincfs to the heart in every period of' 
our liveS) and leads the mind to the- fertile 
fources of every great conception ; but^ alas ! if 
is not always in our po^^er to enjoy it. How 
paflionately fond of Solitude would every noble-» 
minded youth beconoe^ if ht were capable oi 
perceiving the variety of grand ideas, fublime 
fentiments, and profound knowledge, which he 
plight there acquire in the earlieil periods of bis 
infancy ! A wife old*ag)e finds ks happieft days 
in the retreats of 3olitude. The mind there 
thinks with dignity and eafe. In the tranquillity 
of retirement, we fee how every thing ought to be 
conducted ; w4iile in fociety, we only fee how 
things are carried on. Uninterrupted refled:iofl 
and profound thought infpire the greatefl: works 
which the human mind is capable of producing; 
while in fociety, the intelledual fpirit evaporates 
by its continual attention to trifling objefts. The 
^iiarm of Solitude makes men forget the cares 
I of 
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of Wks teaches them to defpife every thing that 
belongs to earth, where they fufFer their mind0 
to He fallow, abandoned to. weeds, or a prey W 
the beafts of the field. 

An enthufiaCn for great atchievements extin*-* 
guifhes all confideration for trifling objedts^ 
This is the reaibn why, in Gondudting little con-* 
cerns, common-sznsb * is mufih more xifeful 
than oENjus. The ordinary oGctq>ations of 
life deftroy the enthufiafin of genius, which no- 
thing will Co eflSeAually reftor^ as Solitude and 
Icifure. The philofophic obfcrver and profound 
writer, therefore, have no other refource, when 
they are furrounded and enoambered by a mul« 
tiplicity of affairs. Mifunderftood and ridiculed, 
their fouls ficken under general obloquy, and 
become as it were extind): -, they have no induce«» 
ment to undertake any great and diftinguifhing; 
work, when diey arc convinced that envy and 
malice will endeavour to turn it into ridicule the 
moment it i»: known by whofe pen it was pro* 

. • " A man of common renre^** faj9 Helvbtivs, «* is a 
" man in whofe charader indolence predominates* He is not 
•* endowed with that afUvtty of foul which, in high ftadons, 
*' leads great minds to difcover new fprings by which they 
'* may fet the world in motion, or to (bw thofe feeds from the 
^ growth of whidi they are enabled to produce liitiire events.** 

duced* 
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duced. The defirc of fame dies, where merit if 
no longer rewarded by praifc. But remove luch 
a writer or philofopfaer from the multitude ; giver 
him liberty, leifure, pens, ink, and paper^ 
and he is revenged ^ and his writings will 
then excite the admiration of nations. A great va- 
jfiety of merf, who poiTefs extraordinary talents, 
remain undiftinguifbed, only becaufe their minds 
languifh under employments idiich do not re* 
quire the aid of thought, and which, for that 
reafon, are much better fuited to the ignorant 
vulgar than the refined philofbpher^ 

Solitude leads genius to its proper ffdiere. 
The mind rejoices in being reftored to its 
faculties and derives pleafures from purfuits 
which vulgar .minds diidain* The hatred 
which is generally entertained againft folitary 
men, frequently proves a fourcc of enviable hap-' 
pinefs. It would indeed be a great misfortune 
to him who is meditating in tranquillity the per- 
formance of fome great and important work, if 
he were unlverfally beloved ; for every one would 
then be anxious • to vilit him ; he would be pef- 
tered with invitations to dinner ; and the firft 
qucftion in all companies would be, ** Will he 
" come ?" Happily, however, Philofophers arc 
not in general the favourites of the world ; and 
they have the pleafure of refledting, that public 

hatred 
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hatred is never excited againft an ordinary man* 
Thei-e is always fomething great in that man. 
againft whom the world exclaims, at whom every 
one throws a ftone, to whofe condud all impute 
a thoufand abfurdities, and on whofe chara&er 
all attempt to affix a thoufand crimes without be^ 
ingable to prove one^ The fate of a man o^ 
genius who lives retired and unknownj is {till 
more enviable 1 for he will not only enjoy the 
advantages of Solitude^ but, expecting his fenti- 
ments to be difliked or mifunderftood, he will 
not be chagrined by the ftupid vulgar condemn* 
ing whatever he writes or fays, or furprifed that 
the efforts of his friends to undeceive the public 
with refpeA to his merit ihould prove ufelefs. 

Such was, with refpe£k to the multitude, th9 
I fate of the Count ScHAUMBOuRG*Lippt, bettec 
known by the title of the Count d^ Buckk* 
30URG« Of all the German authors, I never 
knew one whofe writings were more ridiculed or 
fo little underftood 1 and yet his name was wor« 
thy of being enrolled among the greatefl: charac* 
ters of his age or country. I became acquainted 
with him at a time when he lived almoft continu* 
ally m Solitude, retired from the world, managing 
his fmall eftate with great difcretion. There was 
jndeed fomething in his manne^ apd appearance 

P which, 
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wWch, at firft fight, created difguft, and obfcurcd 
the brilliant qualities of bis mind. 

The CpuKT Dt Lacy formerly Ambaffador 
from Spain to^ 'Peterjbnrghy informed me at 
Hanover J that he led the Spaniffi army againft 
the Portuguefe at the time they were connmandcd 
by the Coukt de Buckeboukg j the fingularity 
of whofe perfon and manners fo forcibly ftruck 
the minds of all the Spanilh' generals, while they 
were reconnoitring the enemy with their telefcopcs, 
that they exclaimed with one voice, ** Arc the 
** Portuguefe commanded by Dom Quixote ?'* 
The ambaiTador, however, who-poffcffed a very 
liberal mind, fpoke whh cnthufiaftJc rapture 
of the good conduct of Buckebourg in 
Portugal, and praifed in the warmeft terms the 
excellence of his mind and the greatnefs of his 
character. Hifi heroic countenance, his flowing 
hair^ his tali and meagre figure, and above all, 
the extraordinary length of his vifage, might, in 
troth, bring back the recolledion of the Knight 
of La Mancha ; for Certain it is, that at a 
diftance 1^ made a mott romantic appearance: 
on a . neai<er approach, however^ a clofcr view 
immediately convinced • you of the ' contrary* 
'The fire and animation <£ his features annoulicpd 
the elevation, &gacity, penetration, kindneft, 

«rirtue, and fcrcnity of his foul. Sublime fenti- 

ments 
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mcnts irid heroic thoughts were as familiar and 
natural to his mind, as they were to the nobleft 
charaders of Greece and Rome. 

The Count Was born in London, and pofleff- 
ed a difpofition as whimdcal as it was extraordi« 
nary* The anecdotes concerning him, which 
I heard from his relation a German Prince^ 
are perhaps not generally known. - He was fond 
of contending with the English in every thing. 
For inftance, he laid a wager, that he would ride 
a horfe from.LoNDON to Edinburgh backwards^ 
that is^ with the horfe's head turned towards 
Edinburgh, and the Count's face towards 
London; and in this manner he aftually rode 
through fevcral counties in England. He not 
only traverfed the greateft part of that kingdom 
on foot, but travelled in company with a German 
prince through feveral of the counties in 
the charafter of a beggar. Being informed 
that part of the current of the Danube, above 
Regensberc, was fo ftrong and rapid, that no 
one had ever dared to fwim acrofs it,' he made 
■the attempt, and iwam fo fer^ that it was with 
difficulty he faved his life. A great itatefman 
and profound philofopher related to me at 
Hanover, that, during the war in which the 
Count commanded the artillery Id the army of 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick againft *the 

P % Frcac^h, 
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French, he one day mvited fcvcral Hanoverian 

officers to dine with him in his tent. When the 

company were in high fpirits and full of gaiety^ 

feveral cannon-balls flew in different dire£fcions 

about the tent. " The French," exclaimed the 

officers, ** cannot be far off/' — ^^ No, no,*' re- 

plied theCounjt, " the enemy, I affure you, arc 

^^ at a great diftance ;" and he defired f hem to 

k€cp their feats^ 'Xhe firing foon after re^com* 

menceds when one of the balls carrying away 

the top of the tent, the officers rofe fuddenly 

from their chairs, exclaiming, *^ The French 

" are here."—" No," replied the Count, *^ die 

^' French arc not here; and therefore, Gende- 

<^ men, I defire you will again fit down, and 

** rely upon my word." The balls continued to 

fly about; the officers, however, continued to 

eat and drink without apprehenfion, though not 

without whifpering their conjefhires to each other 

upon the Angularity of their. entertainment. The 

Count at length ^rofe from the table, and, ad- 

jdreffmg himfelf to the company, faid, '* Gcntle- 

" men, Twas willing to convince you how well 

^* I can rely upon the officers of my artiUcry; 

" for I ordered them to fire, during the dmc 

** we contiued at dinner, at the pmnacle of 

<' the tent; and they have executed my orders 

?f with great pundluality." 

^ it * 
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Curious and refle£ting minds will not be un- 
thankful for thefe traits of the chara6ter of a man 
anxious to exercife himfelf and thofe under his 
command in every arduous cnterprize. Being 
•one day in company with the Count by the* fide 
of a magazine of gun-powder which he had made 
tjnder h]s bed-chamber in Fort^ Wilhelmstein, 
I obferved to him^ that '' I fhould not fleep 
very contentedly there during fome of the hof 
nights of fummer/* The Count, however, 
convinced me, tho' I do not now recolleft how 
that the greatefl: danger and no danger are on^ 
and the fame thing. When I firft faw this ex- 
traordinary man, which was in the company of 
two officers, the one Englijh^ the other Portugdefe^ 
he entertained me for two hours with a difcourfe 
upon the phyfiology of Hai^ler, whofe works 
he knew by heart. The enfuing morning, he 
infifted on my accompanying him in a litde boar, 
which he rowed himfelf, to Fort Wilhelmstein, 
which he had conftru(^ed in the middje of the 
water, from plans which he fhewed; me of his 
own drawing, and where not a foot of land was to 
be feen. One Sunday, upon the great parade 
at Pyrmont, furrounded by noany thoufand men, 
who were occupied in drefs, dancing, and 
gallantries, he entertained me during the courfe 
of two hours^ and with as much . tranquillity as 
if we hac^ been alone, by detailing the varions 

P 3 coa#. 
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controverfies rclpcfting the exigence of God, 
pointing out their dcfcftive parts, and conyincing 
me that he could furpafs them all. To prevent my 
cfcape, he held me faft by the button of my 
coat He fliewed me, at his feat at Bucicebourg, 
a large folio volume in his own hand- writing, 
*' On the art of defending a fmall Town againft 
*^ a great Power." The work was cortnpletely 
finilhed, and defigned as a prcfent to the King 
of Portugal J , but he did me the favour to read 
many paffages refpefting Swisserland. The 
Count confidered the Swifs invincible; and 
pointed out to me not only all the important 
parts which they might occupy againft an enemy, 
buf fliewed me roads which a cat would fcarccly 
be able to crawl through. I do not believe that 
any -thing was ever written of higher importance 
to the intcrefts of any country than this work; 
for the manufcript contains ftriking anfwers to 
all the objeftions that a Swifs himfclf could 
make. My friend M. Moyse Mendelsoh^, to 
whom the Count had read the preface to this 
work at Pyrmont, confidered it as a mafter- 
piece, both for its correft language and fine 
philofophy j for the Count could write the French 
language with alnfioft the fanfie eafe, elegance, 
an(l purity as Voltaire 5 while in the German 
Tie was laboured, perplexed, and difFufe. What 
adds* to his praife is,- that upon his return tQ 

Portugal, 
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PpRTU0AL> he had with him fyr ipaoy years 
two of the moi): acute tnafters of Germany ; BrSt 
ABBT3 and afterwards H^RD^r. Thole who 
fee with more penetrati/ig eyes than piine^ .^nd 
haNre h^d more opportunities > to make obfervations^^ 
are able to relate a variety of remarkable apec^ 
dotes concerning this truly great and extroordi* 
pary man; I (hall oqly add. one obfervation more 
refpeaing his ch^rader^ availing myfclf of the 
words of Shak£SP£are: the Count Guilhaume 
p£ ScHAUMBOURG LippE Carries no dagger ; 
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H^ ha^ a lean and hungry look''— 
■ ' but he's not dangerous ; 

he reads much ; 



" He is a great obferver ; and he looks 

" Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays ; 

** I he hears no mafic ; 

*' Seldom he imilesy and fmiles in fuch a fort, 

*' As if he mock'd himfelf^ and fcom'd his fpirit 

'' That could be mov'd to fmile at any thing.'* 

Julius Casah, J^ I, Scene ^, 

Such was the chara£):er, always mifunderftood^ 
of this folitary man. A charader of this, defcrip- 
tion may well indulge the fmiie of fcornj when 
he percwves himfelf fcofTed at by the world ^ but 
what muft be the fhame and confufion of thofe 
partial judges, when they behold the monument 
which the great Mendelsohm h^ ere&ed to his 
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memory; or the jydicious hiftory of his life, 
which a young author is about to publilh at 
Hanover I the profound fentiments^ the noble 
ftyle, the truth and fincerity of which will be 
difcorered and acknowledged by impartial 
pofterity» 

The tnen who laugh, as I have feen them 
laugh a thoufand times^ at Buckebourg^ on 
account of his long vifage^ his flowing hair^ his 
great hat, and little fword, might be pardoned 
if, like the Couht, they were philofophers and 
heroes. The Count, however, never fmiled at 
the world, or upon men^ but with kindnefs. With- 
out hatred, without mifanthropy, he enjoyed the 
tranquillity of his' rural retreat, deep embofom- 
cd in a thick foreft, generally alone, or in the 
company of his wifej for whom, while living, 
he did not appear to entertain any extraordinary 
fondnefs; but when fhe died, his afFeftion for 
her was fo great, that her death brought him 
ilmpft to the grave. 

The people of Athens laughed thus at 
Themistocles, They even reviled him open- 
ly as he pafled along the ftreets, betaufe he 
did not poflefs the manners of the world, the 
TON of good company, and was ignorant of that 

« accom« 
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accompli (hment which is called genteel breeding : 
one day, however, he retorted upon thefe rail- 
ers with the keeneft afperity. ** It is true," faid 
he, " I never learned to tune a lyre, or to 
** play upon a lute j but I know how to raife a 
*' fmall and inconfiderable city to greatnefs and 
^^ to glory !'* 

Solitude and philofophy therefore^ aldiough 
they may inlpire fentiments and manners which 
appear ludicrous to the eye of worldly folly, 
banifh every mean and fordid idea from the mind, 
and prepare it for tlie grandeft and moft fublime 
conceptions. He who is accuftonried to ftudy the 
charafters of great men, and to admire elevated 
fentiments, will almoft imperceptibly adopt a 
romantic ftylc of thinking, which may frequent* 
ly excite the fmilc of ridicule. The roman- 
tic mind always views things differently from 
what they are or ever can be ; and a conftant 
habit of contemplating the fublime and beautiful, 
renders fuch charafters in the eyes of the weak 
and wicked ridiculous and infupportable. The 
noblenefs of foul which men of this defcription 
always difcovcr, is frequently offenfive to the 
fafhionable world ; but it is not on that account 
lefs noble. The philofbphers of India annually 
quitted their folitude to vifit the palace of the king, 
when each of them, in his turn, delivered his ad- 

• 
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vice upon the government of the (tatej and upoo 
the changes and limitations which might be made 
in the laws. He who three fucceffive times com- 
municated falfe or unimportant obferyationsi loft 
for one year the privilege of peaking in the 
prcfcnce of the fovereign. There arc many 
other romantic philofophcrs who woujd require 
much more, but would do nothing. Plotinus 
requcfted the Emperor Galienus to confer up- 
on him the fovereignty of a fmall city in 
Campania, and the lands appendant to it. The 
city was to be called VhATOHo?oLi$ ^ for 
pLOTiNas had promifed to refide there with hi^ 
friends and followers, and realize the, republic of 
Plato. But it happened then, as it frequently 
happens now in many courts to pbilolophers 
much Icfs chimerical than PLaTiNus~the cour- 
tiers laughed at the prpppfal, and told the Em- 
peror that the philofopher \|?as a foal, whofe 
mind even experiencse could not reform. 

jPicTURES of the greatneft and virtue of the 
ancients produce, in Solitude, thq happipft in- 
fluence ppon minds fufceptible of t^of(s ideas and 
fentiments.* Sparks pf tl^t bright flame which 
warmed the bofoms of. the great and good, fome- 
times .operate the rooft unexpedted eiFcfts. To 
cheer the drooping fpirits of a lady in the country, 
whofe health vvas imp^dred by a iiervpus aifedtion. 
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I advifed her to read very frequenjdy the biftoiy 
of the Greek and Roman Empires^ At the ex<r 
piration of three months (he wrote to me, " With 
*^ what veneration for antiquity have you infpired 
*' my mind ! What are the buzzing race of the 
*' prefent age, wh^n compared with thpfe nojblc 
^^ charafters} Hiftory heretofore was not my 
favourite ftudy ; now I Jive only on its pages^ 
I feel during the progrefs of my ftudy, the 
ftrongeft inclination to become acquainted 
^* with all the tranfa&ions of Greece and Roms* 
*' It has not only .opened to me m inexhauftible 
*' fburce of pleafure, but reftored me to health. 
** I could not have believed that my library 
*^ contained fo incftimable a trcafurej it will 
" become dearer to me than any thing I poffefs. 
"In the courfe of fix nionth$ you will no longer 
" be troubled with my complaints. My Plu- 
TARCH has already become more valuable to 
me than all the triumphs of coquetry, or alji 
*' that fentimental w/iting addrcffed to ladies 
*' in the country \yho are iriclined to be all heart, 
" and with-^whom Satan plays tricks of love 
^' with the fame addrefs as a dilletante plays tricks 
'* of mufic on the violin/' This lady, who, I 
confefs, is learned, gives rne further information 
refpefting the condu6t of her kitchen, and the 
management of her poultry-yard ; but (he has 
fccovcred her health, and I think will here- 

after 
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after find as much pleafure in houle-keeping and 
feeding her chickens^ as Ibe did formerly from 
the pages of Plutarch. 

The hiftory of the grandeur and virtue of the 
ancients cannot operate for any length of time^ 
except in the tranquillity of retirement^ or among 
a fcleft circle of friends j but it may produce in 
the event the happieft efFeAs. The mind of a 
man of genius is during ' his folitary walks filled 
with a great crowd of ideas which appear ridicu- 
lous to his fellow-citizens I but it is by fuch 
ideas tharmen are led to perform a£tions wor« 
thy of immortality. The Swils fbngs com-^ 
pofed by Lavater appeared at a rime unfa- 
vourable to their reception, and when the 
Republic was in a declining ftate. The Swils 
Society of Schintzuach, who had prevailed 
upon that ardent genius to compofe thofe fongs, 
offended the French AmbafTadbr, and from that 
time the Society was exclaimed againft from 
every corner of the kingdom. The great 
Hallxr himfe If pointed his epigrams againft the 
Members in every letter which I received from 
him i for they had long refufed to admit him 
into the Society. He conlidered us as enemies 
to orthodoxy, and as difciples of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, a man hateful to his eyes. At 
Zurich, the Prefident of the Committee for the 

Refor- 
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Kefortxiation of Literature prohibited the' Swifs 
fongs of Lavater^ from the excellent motive^ 
that it was not proper to ftir up the old dunghill. 
No poet of Greece^ however^ wrote with more 
fire and force in favour of his country than 
L.AVATER did for the interefts of Swiflerland. 
I have heard children chaunt thefe longs with pa^ 
triotic enthufiafm^ and feen the iineft eyes filled 
with tears while their ears liftened to the finger. 
Rapture glowed in the breafts of .the Swifs pea« 
fants to whom they were fung, their mufclea 
fwelled^ the blood inflamed their cheeks. Fa- 
thers have, within my own knowledge, carried 
their infant children to the chapel of William 
Tell, to fing in full chorus the fong which 
La vatsr wrote upon the merits of that great man. 
I have made the rocks re<-echo to my voice, by 
finging thefe fongs to die mufic which my heart 
compofed for them in the fields, and upon thofe 
celebrated mounuins where thefe heroes, the 
anceftors of our race, fignalized themfelves by 
their immortal valour* I thought myfelf encom- 
pafied by their venerable fliades. I fancied that 
I faw them ftill armed with their knotted clubs 
breaking to pieces the crowned helmets of Gcr«* 
many, and, although inferior in numbers, forcing 
the proud nobility to fcek their fafety by a pre* 
cipitatc and ignominious flight. 

This, 
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This^ I fhall perhaps be told, is romantic i 
for romantic ideas can only plcafe folitary and . 
reclufe men, who always fee obje6fcs in a dif- 
ferent point of view from the multitude around 
them. Great ideas, however, fometimes pene- 
trate in' fpite of the moft obftinate refiflance. In 
Republics they operate infenfibly, and infpire 
devated fentiments, which may become ex* 
tenfivcly ufcfol in times of trouble and com* 
motion. 

4 

Evert thing unites in Solitude to raife the 

a 

foul and fortify the human charader, becaufe 
the mind there habituates itfelf much better than 
in the world to noble fentiments and heroic 
refolutions. The folitary man pofleflTes a charm 
agdinft all the (hafts of envy, hatred, and malice. 
Refolved to think arid to z& upon every occa- 
fion in oppofiftion to the fentiments of narrow 
minds, he attends to ail the contrarieties he 
meets with> but is aftonfifhed at none. Enter-** 
taining a juft and rational efteem for friends, 
but fenfible alfo that they, like enemies, gene* 
rally indulge dieir feelings to excefs, that all of 
them are. partial, and iticlrned to form too fa- 
vourable a judgment, he a^eals to tb!e public i 
not, indeed, to the pilblic of his *own city, who 
always confider the f erf on and not tht thing in con* 
troverfy, and who never decide until they have 

heard 
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heafd the opinions of two or three haux Afrits y 
but the appeals 4:0 th& world at large^ at whole 
impartial tribunal he appears, and, with his 
works* in his < hand, demands the juftice that 

ft 

is due. 

But It is commonly thought thai Solitude, 
by elevating the fentimencs, renders the mind 
tinBt for -bu&neTs : this^ However, I do not be^ 
Heve. Ori the contrary, it muft be highly be- 
neficial Co faiie the foul^ and to exercife the mind 
in fuch d manner- as will prevent our becoming 
viftims to the events of public life. The love 
of truth is preftrved by Solitude, and virtue 
there^^cquire^ a greater firmnefs; but I acknow-; 
ledge, ' that i.A * bufinefs truth is fometimes in-^ 
convenient \ and rigid virtue is not atways pro* 
pitious to the affairs of life. 

The virtue and fimpJicity of manners whicH 
Solitude jirdduces,/ are revered by the CREitT 
and GOOD -of evtry clime. It was thefe inefti-> 
mable qualities which, during the bighefl fury 
of the war between England and , France^ 
obtained the philblbphic Jean Andrb pe Luc 
the reception* he met with at the Court of 
Verjailles^ arid infpired the breaft of the vir-? 
tuous, the immortal De Vsrgennes with the 
flefire to reform, by philofophy, thofe citi- 
3 zcns 
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zens of Geneva^ who had refifttd all the power 
of the Prime-Minifter of France. Db Luc^ at 
the reqiieft of Veroennxs, made the attempt, 
but failed of fticceisi and France, as it is well 
known, was obliged to fend an army to reclaim 
the Genevbsx. It was upon his favourite moun- 
tains that this amiable philolbpher acquired 
that iimplicity of manners which he (till pre- 
ferves amidft all the luxury of London, where 
he endures with fimmefs all the wants, refufes 
•all the indulgences, and fubdues all the defircs 
of focial life. At Hanoveh I could only re- 
malrk one (ingle inftance of luxury in which De 
Luc indulged himfelf: when any thing vexed 
his mind, he chewed a little morlel of fugar, and 
of courfe always carried a iinall fupply of it in 
his pocket. 

SoLiTVDE not only creates fimplicity of man- - 
ners, but prepares and ftrengthens the faculties 
for the toils of bufy l^fe. Foftered in the bofbm 
of retirement, the mind feels a greater degree 
of activity when it engages in the tranfaftions of 
the world, and retires again into tranquillity to 
repde itfelf, and prepare for new confli&s. 
Pericles, Phocion, Epaminondas, laid the - 
foundation of all. their greatnefs in Solitude; 
they there acquired that ftyle which is not to be 

learned 
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Jearncd in the forum of the univerfity~the %le 
©f their future livps and aftions. When the 
mind of Perici.es was occupied byMmportant 
objefts, he never appeared in the ftrcets except 
to tranfadt his bufinefs, and inftantly. renounced 
feaftings, public affcmblies, and every other 
plcafure of the kind. While the adminiftration 
of the affairs of the republic was in his hands^ 
he only went once to fup with a friend, and 
came early away. PriocroN immediately re- 
figned himfelf to the ftudy of philofophy, not 
from the oftentatious motive of being called a 
wife man, but to place himfelf in a condi- 
tion to condudt the bufinefs of the ftate with 
greater refolution and efFeft*. The people 
were aftoniflied, and enquired of each other 
when and by what means £p ami mono as, after 
having paffed his whole life in ftudy, had not 
only learned, but, . as it were, all at 6nce exer- 
cifcd, the military art in its higheft perfeftion. 
He was frugal of his time, devoted his mind 
entirely to the delights of literature, and, dcfiring 
nothing fo much as to be exempt from bufinefs, 
withdrew himfelf from every public employ- 

• ThusTACiTtrs fpeaks of Helvidius Priscus : " Inge* 
** nium illuftri altiorihut Jtudiis jwvinis admodum didk^ non ut 
" PMgnifico nomine otit^ni'velarety/etl quo Jkmwr ad<»ir/mfcrtinta 
•' rempuhlicam cafe/seret** 

Q^ mcnt. 
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ment. His country forced hinir from the retreats 
of Solitude, gave him the command of the 
armjr^ and lie faved the republic. 

The chariafter of Petrarch, which I pev^ 
contemplate but with increafing fcnfibility, was 
formed in SoKtude i and he was by that means 
rendered capable of tranfading the moft com- 
plicated political affairs; Petrarch was, with- 
out doubt, at times, what perfons very fre- 
quently beqon^ in Solitude^ choleric, fatirical, 

9 

and petulant. He has beefi repros^ched with 
great feverity for the lively pidures he has 
drawn of the manners of his age, and particu- 
larly for his defcription of the fcenes of infamy 
which were tranfa6ked at Avignon under the 
reign of Pope Clement the sixth. But 
Petrarch was perfectly acquainted with the 
human heart, knew how to manage the pafiions 
with uncommon, dexterity, and to conduft ^em 
dlreftly to his purpofe. The Abbe de Sades, 
the beft hiftorian of his life, fays, " Petrai^ch ^ 
was fcarcely known, except as a tender and 
elegant poet, who iQved with unextinguii^- 
*^ able ardour, and fung in all the harmony of 
*' vcrfe the graces of his miftrefs." And was no- 
thing mQX^ known of his charadter ? His co- 
temporarii^s, alas I were ignorant of the obli- 
gations that literature, long buried in the ruins 

of 
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ef barbartt)r> owes to his pen; that he faved 
the beft works of antiquity from dufl and rotten-^ 
neisi that many of thofe precious treafures 
which hare fince contributed to enlighten the 
world would have been loft^ if he^hadnot dug 
them from the grave^ and procured them to be 
correfUy copied i that he was the reftorer of the 
ielles Uttus in Europe \ purified the tafte of the 
ag^ ; and wrote himfdf like an illuftrious citizen 
of ancient Rome % that he extirpated the pre- 
vailing prejudices of his time, preferred his cou- 
rage and his firmnefs till the hour of his death, 
and iurpafled in his l^ft work all thofe which 
had preceded it. Still lefs were they inform- 
ed that Petrarch was an able ftatefman> 
to whom the mdft celebrated fovereigns of 
his age confided every difficult negociation» 
and confulted in their mod important con- 
cerns ; that in the fourteenth century he pof- 
icfied a degree of famcj credit, and influence, 
which tio man of learning of the prefent 
day has ever acquired \ that three popes, an 
emperor, a fovereign of France, a king of 
Naples, a , crowd of cardinals, the greateft 
princes^ the moft illuftrious nobility of Italy, 
cultivated his friendlhip, and folicited his cor- 
refpondence s that, as a ftatcfman, a minifter, 
an ambaffador, he was cmptoyed in tranfafting 
fome of the greateft affairs of th^ age ; that ^ic 
was thereby placed in a fituatioa to inftrud 

Qi^a them 
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them in the moft ufcful and inaportanc thiths. 
But it was to Solitude alone that he owed all this 
power ; that no perfon was better acquaihted with 
its advantages, cherifhed it with greater fondnefs, 
or refounded its praifcs with higher energy ; 
and he at length preferred liberty and 
LEISURE to all the enjoynnents of the world. 
He appeared a long time enervated by love, 
to which he had confecrated the f^ime of . his 
life; but he fuddenly abandoned the foft and 
efieminate tone in which he fighed at Laura's 
feet s addrefled himfelf with manly boldnefs to 
kings, to emperors, to popes s and ever after« 
wards maintained that confidence which fine 
talents and a great chara^er always bfpire*. 
With an eloquence worthy of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, he exhorted the princes of Italy 
to make peace among ' themfelves, and to 
unite their powers againft the common ene- 
mies the barbarians, who tore to pieces the 
very bofom of their country. He encouraged, 
guided, and fupported Rienzi, who appeared 

* " His Latin works of philofophy, poetry, and eloquence*" 
fays Mr. Gibbon,*' eftablifhed his ferious reputation, which 
" was foon diffufed from Avignon over France and Italy : 
*' his friends and difciples were multiplied in every city ; and 
" if the ponderous volume of his writings be now abandoned 
*' to a long repofe, our gratitude muft applaud the man who 
'* by precept and example revived the fpirit and ftu^y of th© 

•* Auguftantlg&."-»-TRANSLATOR.- • 

... like 
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like a ,guardian-angcl fent from Heaven to rc- 
eftablifh the original fplcndour of the city of 
Rome*. He incited a pufillanimous emperor 
to penetrate into the heart of Italy, and to fcize, 
as the fucceffor of the G^esars, the government 
of the empire. He conjured the popes to replace 
the holy chair, which they had tranfported to 
the borders of the Rhine, once more upon the 
banks of the Tiber, At a time even when he 
acknowledges, in one of his writings, that his 
ipind. was filled with vexation, his bofbm tor- 
mented by an unextinguifhable palfion, dif- 
gyfted with the conduft of men, and tired with 
pjublic life. Pope Cj-EMtNT the Sixth, who, 
without doubt, was ignorant of what was paffing 
in his heart, intruded him with a negociation 
of great difficulty to the court of Naples. 
Petrarch undertook the charge. He confeffes, 
that the life of a court had rendered htm am- 
bitious, bufy, and enterprizing ; and that it 
was laughable to behold a hermit, accuftomed 
to live in woods and traverfe the plains, now 
running through the magnificent palaces of car- 
dinals, with a crowd of courtiers in his /uite. 
When John Visconti, Archbilhop and Prince 

. ♦ For a concife and elegant hiflory of the birth and for. 
tunes of this extraordinary man, fee the 12th vol. of Gibbon'^ 
p.oman Empire, p. 331. 8vo. edit.— Translator. 

QL3 «»^ 
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of MiLAN^ and fovereign of all LoMBAHDrj « 
man who united the fineft talents with an am-- 
bition {o infatiable that it threatened to fwaU 
low up all Italy^ had the happinefs to fix 
Petrarch in his interefts^ and by inducing 
him to undertake the office of private fecretary> to 
gain every thing that could accompany fuch an 
acquifitionj a philofopher and man of learnings 
who efteemed Solitude above any other fitua- 
tionj the friends of Petrarch exclaimed, 
*' How! this bold republican^ who breathed no 
'^ fentimcnts but thofe of liberty and indepen- 
dence ; this untamed bull, who fpurned at 
the fhadow of the yoke; who difdained to 
wear any other fetters than thofe of love, 
and frequently found even thefe ^oo heavy ; 
who refufed fo many advantageous » offers 
*' from the Court of Kome, and preferred~~his 
" liberty to the enflaving charms of gold, now 
" voluntarily fubmits to the Ihackles of an 
^* Italian tyrant : this mifanthrope, who could 
*' no longer exift but in rural tranquillity 5 this 
^^ great apoftle of Solitude, has at length quietly 
" fixed his habitation amidft the tumults- of 
*^ Milan 1"— '« My friends," replied Petrarch, 
*' you are perfe&ly right ; man has not a greater 
*' enemy than himfelf. I have adted contrary 
"to my inclination, and againft my own fenti- 
*' ments. Alas ! in all the tranfaftions of our 

" lives. 
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*' lives, we do thofe things that w« ought not 
*^ to do, and leave undone thofe things to which 
^* we arc moft inclined/' But Petrarch 
irfght have told his friends, •* I was inclined 
'^ to give you an exaniple of what a n^an is able 
^^ to do in the affairs of the world, when he 
'^ has fufficiendy excrcifcd the powers of his 
mind in Solitude ; and to convince jrou, that 
a previous retirement confers liberty, firmnefs, 
^^ expreflion, folidity, dignity, and nobility, upon 
^^ all the tranfaftions of public life/' 

Aversion from the commerce of the worlds 
and the frivolous employments of the metro- 
polis, infpires th^ mind with a fufHcient degree 
of courage to defpife the prejudices of the 
age, and the opinions of the multitude -, a cou- 
rage which is therefore feldom found, except 
among fblitary men. The commerce of the 
world, far from fortifying the Ibul, only weak- 
ens it, in the fame manner that enjoyment, too 
frequently repeated, blunts the edge of every 
pleafure. Oh ! how frequently the bcft plans 
fail of fuccefs from difficulties of execution, not- 
withftanding the accuracy and excelJeqcy with 
which they are formed. How many happy 
thoughts have been fjtifjed at the moment of 
their birth, from a fear that they were too bold ! 
When a Jiterary work appears, the excellence 
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of its matter and the elegance of its compofition 
are overlooked. The reader endeavours to pick 
out fooie latent intention of the author s con- 
ftrues every expreflion contrary to its import 5 
perceives a vein of fatire where in faft no fatirc 
exifts, where it would be impof&ble that there 
ihould be any ; and disfigures even thofe reipe^t- 
able truths which the aythor difclofes in the 
fincerity of his heart, and for which every juft 
and honefl mind will fiiently thank him. 

The Prefident Montesquieu experienced 
this treatment at Paris in the meridian of his 
iplendour; and for this reafpn he has obferyed^ 
in the defence of his inrimorfal work, " Tbe 
Spirit of Laws/*-^" Nothing ftifles knowledge 
more than covering eyery thing with a dpftor's 
robe ; fpr the men who are continually teacbr 
ing are great impediments to les^ming. There 
is no genius that is not contracted ^hen it is 
*' enveloped by a million of ys^in fcruples. Al- 
^' though you have the * beft intentions that were 
^' ever formed, they will even force the mind 
** to doubt its own integrity. You can no longer 
^* employ your endeavours to Ipeak or to write 
** with propriety, when yo^ are perplexed with 
^\ the fear of cxpreffing yourfelf ill, and when, 
*' ipftead of purfuing your thoughts, you arc 
'^ only bufy in felcd^ing fuch term^ ^s may efc^pe 

\' the 
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*^ the fubtlety of the critics. They fccm inclined 
^^ to place a biggin on our heads^ and to warn us 
^* at every word, " J^'ake care you do not fall. Tou 
*^ would Jfeak like yourfelfp but I would have you 
/peak like me'' If you attempt to foar, they 
pull you by the fleevc, and impede your 
flight. If you write with life and Ipirit, they 
inftantly deprive you of it. If you rife to fomc 
height, they take out their rule or their com« 
*^ pals, and, lifting up their heads, defire you 
*^ to come down, that they may meafure you : 
*^ and in running your courfe, they advife you 
to take notice of all the impediments which the 
grubs of literature have raifed in your way.'* 
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MoNTESQjjiEU fays, " that no degree of know-* 
^' ledge or learning is proof againf): this pedan- 
'* try." But, did he not himfelf refift it ? Does 
not. his work continue to be reprinted? is it not 
read with univerfal applaufe ? 

The writer who knows and dares to paint the 
chara6l:ers of men mud, without doubt, wear a 
triple fhield upon his bread : but, on the other 
hand, there is no book worth reading that is not 
written in this ftyle. Every good work con- 
tains truths againft which the indignation of thoie 
whom they affeft will naturally arife. Why do 
Tif£ English fo far furpafs us in their fpecuia^^ 

tions 
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tions upon mankind ? Why do we appear tb 
puerile^ when compared with them^ or with the 
Greek and Roman writers^ on every fubjeft diac 
reipefts the defcriptioQ of human manners ? It 
proceeds from the clamours which are rsufed 
againft every author who hazards any opinions 
upon the phllofophy of life for the general benefit! 
of mankind. We who honour in fo high a degree 
the courage of the warrior, why, like effeminate 
Sybarites, do the foldings of a rofe-bud trouble 
our repofe ? Why do we vomit forth injuries 
againft that civil courage, the courage without 
arms, the dom^ica^ fortitudines of Cicero ? 

The idea, that there is neither heart nor Ipiric 
cjccept in republics^ phat under the democratic 
form of government alone people may IpeaH 
the TRUTH with freedom and f^fety, is not. well 
founded. It is true that in aij^istocracies, and 
even under governments much more free, bu^ 
where a fingle demagogue poflfcffes the fqvercigH 
power, common-fenfe is frequently confidcred 
ats a crime. This abfqr4ity renders the mind tl* 
mid, and, of courfe, deprives the people of all 
fheir liberty, Byt in a MOiif a^CHy^ pupifhment 
is, in almofl: every inftance, prefcribed by the 
laws of juftice> while in republics it i& in* 
flifted by prejudice, paffion, and ftate-neceffity. 
Under a republican form of government, the 
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firft maxim parents inculcate into the minds of 
their children is^ not to make theoifelves enemies^ 
To this fage counfel I remember replying, when 
I was very young> ^^ My dear mother, do you 
'* not know, that it is only a poor man who has 
^^ no enemies ?" In many republics, the citizen is 
lender the authority and jealous obfervation of a 
multitude of fbvereigns s but in a monarchy, the 
prince is the oidy man on whom his fubjefls are 
dependent. The number of mafters in a republic 
crulhes the fpirit $ but in a monarchy, love and 
confidence in okz alone, raiies the fpirits, and 
renders the people happy. In every country, how- 
ever, the rational man, who renounces all the 
lufclcls converfations of the world, who Kves a 
life of Solitude, and who, fuperior to every thing 
that he Tees, to all that he hears, forms the' 
fntcgrity of his mind in the tranquillity of retire- 
ment, by an intercourfe with the heroes of GftSECE, 
of Rome, and of Great Britain, lays a perma* 
lient foundation for his future charafter^ and ac« 
quires a noble ftyle of thinking beyond the reach 
of vulgar inveftivc or caprice. 

These are the obfervations I had to make re- 
fpefting the Influence of Solitude upon the Mind. 
Many of them are perhaps undigeftcd, and many 
more are certainly not well expreflcd. 

Dear 
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D£AR and virtuous young man, into whofc 
haq4.s this book perchance may fall, receive 
with kindnefs and affeftion the good which it 
coQt^ns, and reje£t; all that is cold and bad ^ all 
that does not touch and penetrate the heart. But 
if you thank me for the performance, if you 
blcfs me, if you acknowledge that I have en- 
lightened your mind, corrcftcd your manners, 
and tranquillifed your heart, I fhall congratu- 
late myfelf on the fincerity of my intentions^! 
and think my labours richly rewarded. If, in 
perufing it, you find yoyrfcjf able to juftify your 
inclination for a wife and active Solitude, feci 
an averfion from thofe focieties which only ferve 
to deftroy time i and difdain to employ vile and 
fhameful means in the acquifition qf riches, I 
fliall afk no other benediftion for ipy work. If 
you are fearful of opening your lips ; if you la- 
bour under the continual apprehenfion of faying 
fbmething that may be confidered ridiculous, in 
the underftandi^gs of thofe who have granted to 
themfelyes the naonopoly of wit and taste, and 
who, by virtue of this ufurpation, go aljpyt pz 
tering the greateft abfurdities — ah ! then THI^^K, 
that in fuch company I ftiould be ^onfider^d an 
equal blockhead with yourfelf^ 

Guided in every thing I hav^ written by tl^c 
real fcntimcnts of rny mind and by the immediate 

feelings; 
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feelings of my heart, a lady of great wit ob- 
ferved, on reading the two firft parts of this 
work, that the moment I had unbofomed myfelf 
I laid down my pen. 

This method of writing has certainly produced 
faults which a fyftematic philofopher would not 
have committed. But I Ihall confole myfelf for 
thefe errors, if this Chapter affords only a glimpfe 
of thofe advantages which Solitude affords to 
the minds, the underftandings, and the charac- 
ters of men -, and that which follows fliall excite 
a lively fenfation of the true, noble, and fublime 
pleafures which it produces by a tranquil and af- 
feftionate contemplation of nature, and by an 
exquifite fenfibility for every thing that is good 
and FAIR. 
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CHt AFTER THE FOURTH. 

f 

TH£ INFLUSNOE OF SOLITir0£ VPON THE HEART. 

PEACE OF MIND is, lipon earth, the fu- 
premt good. Simplicity of heart will pro- 
cure this in\2iluable blefiing to the wife mortal 
who, renouncing the noify pleafures of the world, 
lets bounds to ]^is defires and inclinations, cheer- 
fully fubmits himfelf to the decrees of Heaven, 
and, viewing thoie ardund him with the eye of 
charitable indulgence, feels no pleafures more 
delightful than thofe which are afforded by the 
foft murmur of a dream falling in cafcades from 
the fummit of rocks, the rcfrefhing bre<;zes of 
the young zephyrs, and the fwect accents of the 
woodland chaunters. 

How refined our fcntiments become when the 
tcmpefts of life have fubfided -, when thofe mif- 
fortunes which caufed our affliftions have va- 
nifhed ; when we fee ourfelves fiirrounded by 
friendfliip, peace, fimplicity, innocence, repofe, 
and liberty ! 
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The heart, to taftc the charms 6f retircmcttt^ 
need not be without emotion. Oh ! who would 
, not prefer to every other enjoyment the foft me-^ 
lancholy which Solitude infpires ? Who would 
not renounce the univcrfe for one lingle tear of 
LOVE ? The heart is fufceptible of this felicity, 
when it has learned to admire with equal pleafurc 
NATURE in its fublimeft beauties, and in the 
modeft flower which decorates the valley $ when 
it has learned to enjoy, at the fame time, th^t 
infinite fyftem, that uniform fucceflion of parts, 
which expands the foul, and thofe delicious . de« 
tails which prefent foft and pleafant images to 
the mind. Thefe pleafures arc not exclufively re- 
ferved for ftrong energic minds, whofe fenfations 
are as lively as they are delicate, and upon whom, 
for that reafon, good and bad make an equal 
impreffion. The pureft happinefs, the moft 
enchanting tranquillity, are alfo within th^ reach 
of men whofe temperament is cold f who, en- 
dowed with imaginations lefs bold and lively, 
always perceive fom^thing extravagant in the 
energic exprelfion of a flill more energic fenfa- 
tion: in the pidureii, therefore, which are pre- 
fented to the eye of fuch charafters, the colour- 
ing mufl not be high, nor the teints. too fharp ; 
for, as the bad ftrikes them lefs, fo alfo they ar^ 
lefs fufceptible of the livelier enjoyments. 



The 
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' The higheft enjoyments of the heart are, in 
Solitude, derived from the imagination. The 
touching afpeft of delightful nature i the 
variegated verdure - of the forefts ; the noife of 
an impetuous torrent; the quivering motion. 
of the foliage ; the harmony [of the groves, and 
riie fine imagery of an extenfive profpedt, ravifli 
the ibul fo entirely, and abforb in fuch a man- 
ner all our faculties, that the fentiments of the 
mind are inftantly converted into fenfations of 
die heart. The view of an agreeable landfcape 
excites the fofteft emotions, and gives birth tO" 
pleafing and virtuous fentiments : all this is pro- 
duced by the charms of iiTiagination. 

> 

The imagination, when it adls with tranquil 
freedom, cloaths every objeft with feduftivc 
charms. Oh ! how eafy it is to renounce noify 
plcafures and tumultuous afTemblies for the enjoy- 
ment of that philofophic rdpofe which Solitude 
affords! Awful fenfations and the fofteft raptures ' 
are alternately excited by the deep gloom of fo- 
refts, the tremendous height' of broken rocks, 
and the multiplicity ^f fublime, majeftic objefts, 
which fill the fcite of a delightful landfcape. 
Pain, however excruciating, is immediately van- 
quiftied by the foft, ferious, agreeable emotions 
and reveries with which the furrounding tran- 
quillity infpires the mind. The SolittMic of re- 

R * tiremcnt. 
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tirementj and the awful filcnce of datxart, ifil^ 
prefs an idea of the happjr contraft between fim^ 
pUcity and grandeur. Our feelings become more 
exquificej and our admiration more livelyi in 
pioportion to thft pleafures wts rMeive^ 

I HAD beelij during the courfe of many jrears^ 
familiar with the fiablimeft appearances of nature, 
when I faw^ for the firft time^ a garden cultivated 
iti the Engliih tafte near Hanovbr^ and iboa 
afterwards I beheld one in the fame ftyle, bot oa 
a much larger fcale^ at Marienwerdxr, abouc 
the diftance of a league from the former* I was 
not then appri&d of the extent of that art which 
iports with the moft ungrateful foil^ and, by a 
new fpecies of creation, converts even barren 
fandy mountains into fertile and fmiling land*^ 
fcapes. This magic art makes an aftonifhing 
impreflion on the mind ; it excites in every hearty 
not yet infenflble to the delightful charms of 
cultivated nature,, all the pleafures which Soli* 
tude, rural repofc, and a feclufion (rom the haunts 
of men, can procure. I cannot recollefl a fingle 
day durir^ the early part of my refidence aC 
Hanover without tears of gratitude and joy. 
Torn from the bofbm of my country, from the . 
fembraces of my family, arid driven from every- 
thing that I held dear in life, my mind was not 
fufceptibk of any other fentiments than thofe of 

4 the 
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tliedccpeft melancholy. But when I entered the 
little gairden of my late friend M. db HinuberJ 
inear Hanove^, I forgot for the mombiit botH 
iny country and my grief, 

■ 

. TftE charm Was hew to my mind; I was not 
then ipprifed that it was poiSiblej upon ifo fmall a 
icale; to imitate the enchahting variety and the 
noble fimplicity of Nature; I Was nbt till theii 
convinced that her afpc6fc alone is fufficient, at 
the firft view^ to obliterate ^U the oppreflfion of 
the world; tb excilDe in our breafts the pureft 
luiuryi to fill our minds with etery fcntimertt 
that can creslte a fondhefs for life. I ftill bie3 
the hour when I firit leartied this fecret. 

This riew re-unioii of art arid nature; which 
ivas invented riot iii Cbinaj but in England^ H 
fourided upon ^ refined tafle for the beauties of 
nature; confirmed by e:^periencfe, and by the fen- 
timerits which a chafte fancy refleffcs upon iL 
feeling heart. Hir6hf£LI>^ the great painter 
of nature^ an amiable and fenfible phitofopher^ 
the firft German whoi by his admirable theories. 
Introduced among* ui a knowledge" of gardenings 
is become, by-his comrtiunications upon thii fub- 
jed, one of the gi'eac benefactors to his country: 

R 2 There 
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Trihe are, without doubt, many G£r'mai^« 
Englism gardens fo whimfically and ridiculoufly 
Idd out, that they only excite pity and con- 
tempt. Who can forbear laughing to fee fbrefts 
of poplar-trees fcarcely large enough to wartn a 
.chambcr-ftove for a week; nnole-hillsj which 
they call mountains $ menageries of tame and 
favage animals, birds and amphibious creatures, 
grinning in native grandeur upon tin; bridges 
without number acrofs a river which a couple of 
' ducks would drink dry ; wooden fifees fwim- 
ming in canals which the pump eyery morning 
fupplies with water ? All this is certainly not lefs 
natural than the pitiful taile of our anceftors. 
But if, on the contrary, in the garden of M 
HiNUBER at Marienwerder every look elevates my 
foul towards God, if every point of view affords 
to the eye fublime repofe, if on every bank I dif- 
cover fcenes ever fmiling and ever new> if my 
heart feels relief from the afped of this enchant- 
ing place, Ihall I amufc myfelf by difcuffing, 
whether what I fee might have been done in a 
different way, and permit the dull rules of cold 
and taftelefs matters to diminlfli^my pleafures? 

Scenes of ferenity, whether created by taftefpl art, 

t 

or by the cunning hand of nature, always convey 
tranquillity to the heart ; an tSe& which it owes 
to the imagination. If a foft filence breathes 
around, and every objeft is plcafant to my view ; 

if 
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if rural fcenes abforb iall my attention, and diffi- 
pate the grief that lies heavy oh my heart 5 if the 
lovelinefs of Solitude enchants me, and, gradu- 
ally fubduing my foul, leaves it full of benevo- 
lence, loy.e, and content; I ought to thiank God 
for the imagination^ which, although it has in- 
deed frequently caufed the trouble of my life, 
has always led me, in retirement; to fome friendly 
rock, upon which I could hang while Icomem- 
plated with greater compofure the tempefts I had 
efcaped*. A celebrated Englifli writer has faid, 
that " Solitude,' on the firft view of it, infpires 
'< the mind with terror, becaufe every-thing that^ 
*^ brings with it the idea of privation is terrific, 
** and therefore fublime,- like fpace, darknefs, 
" and filence/' In Swifferland, and efpecially 
near the Canton of Berne, the Alps have at a 

* A Frendi wnter has exnbellifhed this idea with all the 
riches of eloqiieucp. " There is no ipiijd of fenfibility which^ 
^' has npt tailed in the retreats pf Soi-itude thofe delicious 
*' moments when man, flying from the delufions of falfehood, 
<' enters Into his own heart to feek the fparks of trttth I What 
*f pleafdre, '^iter having beeatoflfed during many years on the 
*f fea of life, to ?limb fome friendly rock, and refle£^ in peac^ 
and fafety on the tempeft and ihipwrecl^s which cnfucd { 
Happy the man who can then forget the idle prejudices 
** which occupy the mind : the miferies of humanity Vaniih 
*' from his fight ; auguft TRuntH fills his bofom with the purefl 
f joys. It is only in tKefe nioments, and in thofe which pre« 
*^ cede the diiTolution qf oi^r mo|:tal frame, that man can 1^^[)| 
f^ what l^e is upon this earth, and what this earth is to him,'* 
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diftancc an aftonifliiqg grandeur qF appearance^ 
l)uc viewf d nearer^ they infpire images terrific and 
fubliaie. That fpecies of grandeur which ac- 
connpanief the idea pf infinity, charnis the eye. 
l¥hen fc^a at a proper diftance. The heart feels 
nqthing but rayifhment, while the eye Qbfervts 
front) afar the uninterrupte4 chain of thefe im<^ 
menfe moqntains, thefe. enornious xnaiTes rifing 
one above the other. The fucceffion of foft and 
^iyely Ihades temper tl^e imprcflion, and give to 
this ppdigipus wall of rocks more of the agree* 
able than the fublime. On the contr^, a mind 
of fenlibility cannot take a near view of theie 
inountains without feeling an involuntary trem* 
bling, Thp eye lopks with fear on their eternal 
ihows, their fteep afccnts, their obfcure caverns, 
the torrents which precipitate themfelves witl^ 
refounding noife oyer their fummits, forming 
innumerable 'cafcades, the dark forelb of fir with 

\ * . . 'It.** • 

which their fides are overcharged, and the enor- 
ixiojus fragments of rocks which time and tern- 
peds have detached froin their foundations. 
How ipy heart beat, when, for the firft. time, I 
climbed through a fteep and narrow path upon 
thofp fublime deferts, continually difcovcring 
pw movintains rif;ng oyer nriy head, while upon 
fhe Ic^ft ftumble death mej^aced me in a thou^ 
fand different Ihapes below I But imagination 
loon begins to kindle, when you perceive your- 

' ■ • (elf 
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fclf alone in the . midft qf all this grandeur of 
nature, 5Li>d refteA from thefe heights on the 
pothingnefs of human power, and the weaknefs 
pf the greateft Monarchs4 

The Hiftory of Swijerland evinces, that 
the inhabitants qf diefe moyntains are not men 
of a degenerated caft, but that their fcntiments; 
are elevated, and their feelings warm. Their 
bddnefs apd intrepidity is innate j the fpirit of 
ILitjerty gives wings to their fouls ; and they tram- 
pit tyranny and tyrants under their feet. But 
the ipirit of Liberty is only to be found genuine 
among the inhabitants of the Alps ; for all the 
Swiss are not in reality free, although they have 
notions of liberty, love their country, and return 
their thanks to the Almighty for that happy 
peace which permits each individual to live 
quietly under his yipe^ and to enjoy the ftiade of 
his fig-tree^ 

Tub Alps in Smjirland are inhabited by a race 
pf men fometimes unfociable, but always goo4 
?ind generous. The fcyerity of their clirnate 
renders them hardy and robuft^ while their paf- 
toral life adds fofmefs to their charafters. An 
Englifliman has faid, that he who never heard 
thunder in the Alps, carino^ conceive any idea 
of the continuity of the lightning, the rolling 

R -^^ an^ 
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and the burft q( the thunder vhich roars round 
the horizon of thefe immenie snountains. The 
inhabitants of the Alps therefore, who have never 
feen better houfes than their own cabins, or any 
other country ths^n their native rocks, conceive 
every part of the univerfe tq bq formed of the 
fame rough materials, and a fcene of unceafing 
tcmpcfts. 

i The Heavens, however, are not always threatenr. 
ing I the lightning does not continually flaih upon 
their eyes^ immediately after the moi^ dreadful 
tempefts, the he.mifphere clears itfelf by flow de- 
grees, and becomes ferene. The heads and heart; 
of THE Swiss are of a fimilar nature ; kindnef; 
fucceeds to anger; and generofity to the moft 
brutal fury : this may be eafily proved, not 
only from the records of hi^ory, but fron[i recent 
fadts. 

One pf the inhabitants of thefe ftupei;idou.s 

mountains. General de Rhdin, born in the 

I ''ill 

Canton of SchiJi^itZy was enrolled very early iq. 
life in the Swifs guards, and had attained the 
flation of Lieutenant General. His long refidence 
at Paris and Verfailies^ however, did not in any de- 
gree alter his chara6l;er; and he continued 
thf^ough life a Swifs. The orders iflued by the 
Court of Verjailles in t^e year 1764 for the re-. 

gulation 
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gulation of the Swifs who were in the ferviqc of 
tha^t Courts occafioned great difcontents in the 
.Canton of Schzvitz. The citizens confidered thi^' 
innovation as extremely prejudicial to their an« 
pient privileges, and they threiv the blanie of 
this meafure upon GsNERAf. Reijin. At thi3 
f rifis the wife of the General, who refided on 
his eftate, was exerting all her intereft, to raife 
recruits j but the foynd pf the French drum wa? 
begorne difgijfting to the ears of the citizens of 
the Canton, and they faw with indignation the 
white cockade placed in the hats of the deluded 
peafants. The Magiftrate,. apprehenfive that 
this fernientation might ultimately caufe an 
infurredion fimong the people, thought it his 
duty to prohibit Madame de Redin from con- 
tinuing to raife her levies. The lady required 
him to give a certificate in witing of this prohi- 
titjon ; but the Magiftrate was not at that mo- 
ment ipclified. to adopt {(;> fpirited a meafurq 
againfl: the interefts of France ; and the wife 
of the General continued to raife her recruits. 
This bold defiance of the prohibition irritated 
the inhabitants of the Canton; they fummoned 
a General Diet, and Madame de Redin ap- 
peared before the Four Thousand. " The 
*' drum," faid Ihe, " Ihall never ceafe to beat, 
'^ until you give me a certificate, which .may 
'' juftify my huftjand to the Court of France for 

" not 
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^^ not completing the number of his men.'* 
They granted her the certificate Ihe dcmanded| 
and the General was at the fame time enjoined 
to ufc his intereft at the Court of France for the 
fcrvicc of his country. Thefe meafures being 
adopted^ the Canton waited in anxious expefta-- 
tion of receiving fatisfaflory accounts from 
Paris I but unhappily very diffatisfaftory acr 
counts arrived. The feelings pf the inhabitant^ 
were irritated beyond reftraint | and thofe whq 
Were pofiefied of credit and authority publicly 
maintained that the new regulation endangered, 
both their liberties and their religion. The ge- 
neral difcontent was inftantly converted intq 
popular fury. The Plct was again aflembled^ 
and it was publicly refolved riot to furniflx the 
Kino of France with any troops hereafter. The 
treaty of alliance in 1713 was torn from the 
archives of the country, and General .Reqin 
was ordered to return immediately with the fol- 
diers under his command, upon pain of perpetua^ 
exile. Redin obtained the King^s leave of ab- 
fence for himfclf and his regiment ^ and they re-j 
turned obedient to the wder of the Diet. The Gc- 
hcrsi thttrcd ScbwitZy the metropolis of the Can- 
ton, at the head of his troops^^ with drums beating 
and colours flying, and marched immediately 
towards the church. Redin placed the colours by 
the fide of the great altar, fell upon his knees, and 

offered 
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pffered up his thanks to God. Ht then difcharged 
)iis foidierS;^ paid their arrears^ and gave theix^ 
their accoutrements and clothes j and with tears 
in his eyes^ while they wept around hiaij took 
his leave* The fury of the populace feemed tq 
lacreafe^ wheQ they found the man in their cus- 
tody whom they confidered as a perfidious 
wretph, a traitor who had favoured the new regu- 
lations at the Court of Fer/ailUs, and who had 
confpired to give a mortal blow to the interelh 
of his country. The General Diet a0embledj| 
^nd Red IN was fummoned to difclofe the man* 
per in which thefe new regulations had palled,» 
in order that they might know; the tenps on 
which they ftood with France^ a(id learn the 
degree of offence the traitor had committed^ fo 
|hac they might afterwards grant hini a pardon 
or apportion his ' punilhment, Rsdin, perfeftlj 
aware that^ under the real circumftances of the 
pafe^ eloquence would be vainly exerted againft 
minds fo heated in the caufe, contented himfelf 
with faying roughly^ and in few words^ that all the 
ivorld knew the manner in which things had 
pafTed, and that he was as innocent with regard 
jto the ne^ regulation^ as he was of the caufi» 
affigned for his difmiffion. ** The traitor then 
^^ will not confefs r' exclaimed ' the moft furious 
pf the Members ^ *^ hang him on the next tree— 
f' cut him to pieces/' Thefe menaces were in- 

fiantly 
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ftantly repeated by the whole Affembly : Red in,' 
however, continued perfeftly tranquil. A troop 
of furious peafants mounted the RosTRUnf, 
while Rbdin ftood by the fide of the Magif- 
trates. It was at this time raining. A young 
man, the godfon of Re din, held a parapluie over 
his head. One of the enraged multitude with a 
blow of his ftick broke the parapluie to pieces, 
exclaiming, *^ Let the villain be uncovered.'* 
Rage fwelled the bofom of the youth. ** Ah I 
** ah !" faid he, ^^ I did not know that my god- 
" father had betrayed his country; but ftnce it 
•' is fo, bring me a cord this moment, that 1 
^* may ftrangle him.'- The Members of the 
Council formed a circle round the General, and 
entreated him with uplifted hands to think of 
his danger J to confefs that he had not perhaps 
oppofed the regulation with proper vehemence j 
and to offer the facrifice of his whole fortune as 
a reparation for the offence he had committed, 
on condition that they would fpare his life. 
Redin walked out of the circle with a grave and 
tranquil air, and made the fign of filence with his 
hand. The whole Affembly waited with im- 
patience to hear the General confefs's and the 
greater number of the Members flattered him 
with the hopes of pardon. " My dear country- 
" men," faid the General, *' you are not igno- 
^' rant that I have fervpd the King of France 
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two-and-fbrty years. You know, and many 
aoiong you who were with me in the fervicc 
can bear witnefs of its truth, how frequently I 
have^ appeared in the face of the enemy, and 
the manner in which I have <:ondufted myfdf 
" in feveral batdes. I confidcrcd every engage- 
ment as the laft day of my. life. But I here 
proteft, in the prefence of Almighty God, who 
** knows all hearts, who liftens to my words, who 
5' is to judge us all, that 1. never appeared before 
the enemy with a confcience more tranquil, 
pure, and innocent, than I . at this moment 
poffefsi and am now ready to yicjld up my 
'^ life, if , you think proper to condemn me for 
*^ not confeffing an infidelity of which I have 
*' not been guilty." 

The dignity with which the General delivered 
this declaration, and the rays of truth which 
beamed upon his countenance, calmed the fury 
of the affemblv, and he was faved. But both he 
and his wife foon afterwards cfuitted the Canton. 
She entered into a religious convent at Uri, and 
he retired into a deep cavern among the rocks, 
where he lived two years in Solitude. The fury 
of his countrymen, however, at length fubfided j 
he returned to the Canton, and rewarded their 
ingratitude by the mod fignal fervices. Every 
individual then recoUefted the integrity and 
nvtgnanimity of the General i and to compenfatc 

the 
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« 

the injuries And injuftice he hild i'eceived^ they 
tie&ed him Bailli^ or RtA bfficcr of the Cin^ 
ton: najr^ what Very rirely happens, they after- 
wards clede'd him three times fuccefflvely to this 
fanponant dignity; 

This is the charadetiftic difpofition of the 
people who inhabit the Alps of S^ifierland ; al-^ 
tcrnately mild and violent : following in the ex« 
treme the dictates of a bbld ahd lively imagi'* 
nation, their paflions and aflS^^ons experience 
the fame viciffitudes as their climate; But I- 
candidly acknowledge^ that I would rather live 
in Solitude among the rocks of Uri, than be 
perpetual Bailli of the Canton of Schwitz. 

The continual view of the fublimc dcferts of 
the A]ps may perhaps contribute to render the 
Swiss rude and unpolilfaed; but^ as in every 
fimilar fituationi their hearts are improved in 
kindnefs and good*nature by the tranquillity of 
their fieldsj and the fmiling beauty of the fcenery 
by which thty are lurmunded. The Englilh 
artiils aq^nowledge, that the face of nature iit 
SwissEKt ANZ3( is too fublime and too m^eftic for 
the pencil to render a faithful reprefentation of 
it. But what exquifite enjoyments muft they 
hot experience upon thofe romantic hills, in' 
ihoie agreeabk vadlies, upon the happy border^ 

of 
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of thofe ftill ftnd tranfparent lakes * ! Ah I 
it is there that Nature may be clofely examined : 
it is there that Ihe appears in her higheft pomp 
and fpkndoun If the view of the oak; the clip, 
the dark firs which people thcfe immenfe forefts^ 
convey no plealures ^ if the fight of thofe majef^ 
tic trees excites no pleating emotion in your mind^ 
there flill remain the myrtle of Venus^ the al« 

^ • I fed great delight in reading in the Letters upon 
SwissEKLAND by the ProfeiTor Meiners, with wh^t amii- 
able fea£bility that pldlofopher (bated hintfdf Qpoil the lra&lE# 
of the Lake af Biel» and quLedy refigned him&lf to all the 
epiotions of his foul !-^** When I am fatigued," fays M, 
Mb I N E RS to one of his friends at Gdr t i n c £ n, <' and it pleafes 
'* my fancy to confider more attentively the feveral objefU 
*^ which filrround me, 1 feat myfelf upon the firft bank, or thei 
^' wall of a vine under wluch peo{^e continually pafs^ I never 
<' indulge this difpofition without experiencing an ine:tpiief- 
** fible tranquillity. The laft time it was about fix o'cloek^ 
** while the fun was finking behind the ridge of Jitra, Tht 
'* dark green firs which grow ainK}ft alone to a certain height 
*^ on the mountain $ the oaks of a brighter verdure which 
*' fucceed them ; the vines, ffill livelier in their teints, in the 
•' middle of which I was feated j and a confiderable poftkm of 
*' the Lake^ which by that means appeared more extenfive, was 
** in the (hade ; while the other part of the Lake, the oppofite 
'^ fhore, BiEL, and Nidaw, and the tops of the Glaciers 
" were Itill brightened by the laft rays of the fun. Below, 
" the bleating of the flocks tranfported me in idea to the fmi-' 
** ling plains of Arcadia : above, I heard the hum of pea-; 
*< fants, and of fifhermen, whofe boats I could fcarce difcorer^ 
with the afFeding murmur of the lake, gently rolling* itf 
waves agafaifi the rocks which over-hang its banks," 

mond* 
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mond-tree^ the jcflaminc, the pomegranate, and 
thofe eminences covered with luxurious vines. 
Refledt, that in no country of the globe Nature 
is more rich and variegated in her appearances 
than in Swisserland, and that it was the land- 
icape and the lake of Zurich which infpired the 
Idylls of the immortal Gessner^ the mdl 
agreeable of all the poets of nature^ 

These fublime beauties raife the^ heart s and 
ftrike the imagination in a much more lively 
manner than fofter fcenes; as a fine night 
affords a more auguft and folemn fpeftacle than 
the mildeft day. In coming from Frescati, 
by the fide of the fmall lake of Nemi^ which 
lies in a deq> valley fo inclofed by moun« 
tains and forefts that the winds never agitate its 
furface^ it is impoiFible not to exclaim with the 
Engliih poet, that here — 

** Black Melancholy fitSj and round her throws 
** A death-like iUence^ and a dread repofe : 
*' Her gloomy prefence faddens all the fcene, 
«* Shades every flower, and darkens every green, 
** Deepens the murmur of the idling floods, 
** And breathes a browner horror oh tbe woods.** 

Pope, Eloi/a to Abtlard, ver. 165. 

» 

While the foul expands^ and the mind be- 
comes fercne and free, you fuddenly difcover 

from 
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Crom thf garden of the Capuchins near Albaiyo^ 
thelitclp meianchiQily lake with all the mountains 
and forefts which furround it ; the caftle of 6an- 
z>OLPHOj wit;h. FaascATi and all its rural villas 
on one fide i on the other, the handfome city of 
Albano, the village and caftle of Riccia and 
GfiusAKOj winh their hills decked with vine<- 
leaves; below, the. extenfive plains of Campa* 
NiAy in the middle of which Rome, formerly 
the miftrefs of the univerfe, raifcs its majeftio 
headj and laftly, beyond all thefe objefts, the 
hills of TivoLi, the Appenninbs, and the 
Mediterranean fea *• 

* 

Thus the View oi Juhlime or beautiful o\}]tGi% 
differently ^ afie£ts the . heart ; the suftuME excite 
fear and terror ; the beautiful create only fofc 
and agreeable fenfations* But both of them en-> 
large and aggrandite the Iphere of the imagina- 
tion, aqd : enable us more fatisfadorily to feek 
enjoyments within ourfelves* 

* A^'<Geraiaii Lady^ who poflefles a i^erjr lively lmagination» 
undertook a voyage to Italy for the re^eftabliihment of her 
health. Her ftrength bcreafed day after day. When iht 
found hepfcif on the feht of Alsako, above defcribed, (he 
cadenvoiiiodip ekprcfs to hfr cotopanions the emotiona whidi 
the view of this fcene daeafnmed ; but her feelings were fe 
ex^uiifter that they deprived her of the power of utteraaor^ 
andfheadually remain^ feveral days mthout being nble ip 
fpeak. 

S To 
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To'experienee theie pleafuresi it is hot neceA 
fary to vilit Swissbkxand and Italy. There 
is no perlbn who may not, bf quietly traverCi^ 
the mountains with his guir, and without ronning 
after poetic imiages, like Kleist *, learn to feel 
how ntnich the great fcene of nature will afied 
the heart, efpecially when affifted by the powers 
of im^^tftation* Th^ fight of an agreeable land- 
fcape^ the various points of view which ipacious 
plains afford, the frefhnefs of the zephyrs, the 
beauty of the flcy, and the appetite which ^ long 
chace procures, will give fbelings of health, and 
make every ftep leem too fliort. The privation 
of every objeft that can recal the idea of depen- 
dence, accompanied by dbmciftic comfort, health- 
fill eicercifc, and ulbful occupations, w9l add 
vigour to thought, give warmth to imiiginatiofl, 
prefent the moft agreeable and fmiling images to 
the mind, and inebriate the heart with dericious 
fenfations. A man with a fine imigtnatioh 
would be more happy in a dark prifbn thaii, 
without imagination, amidft the moft magnifi- 
tent fccncry. But even to a mind deprived of 
this happy faculty, the rich harvdEt of rural life 
will alone perform miracles upon the heart. Who 
among US| das ! has not experienced, in the hours 

r ^» M».KLfeisT, a celebrated poet of Gcrmaay, iBfttngwfcci 
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of languor and , 4iigTift> the powerful effedi 
which a view of the enchantiog pletfures enjoyed 
by the village ruftic is ca^Ue of affording f 
How fondlf the heart partakes of all his joys I 
With what freedom, cordiality, and kindpefs, 
"we take him by the hatid, and liften to his plain 
ynlettered tales ! How fuddenly do we feel out 
bofonns interefted in every «R)je& that concerns 
him ! Rural fcenes difplay, refine, and meliorate 
the lurking inclinations of the heart, and afibrd 
a variety of pleafurts even ta thofe who, buried 
in the fink of cities^ icarcely know what plea- 
Aire is. 

A French officer, on his return to his native 
couittry after a long abfence, exclaimed, *' It 
<^ is only in rural life that a man can truly enjoy 
^« the trcafures of the heart, himfelf, his wife, 
** his children, and his friends. The country 
^^ has, in every refpeA, the greater advantage 
** over the town. The air is pure, the profpefts 
^ finiling, the walks fdcafant, the living com* 
^ fortable, the manners fimple^ and the mind 
^^ virtuous. . The paifions unfold themfelves 
f^ ;without injury to any peHbn. The bofom, 
infpired by the love of liberty, kch itfelf de- 
pendent on Heaven alone. Nature fatisfies 
the moft avaricious mind by the endlefs 
bounty of her gifts. The warrior may follow 
the cbace; the volnptuttty may cultivate the 

S a ^' rich 
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^*. rich fruits of the earth; and the phUolbph r 

V induigft .his cometnplation at eafc/'^-^Oh ! 
)iow (Irongly this writer tnoves and interefts my 
heart when he telU me^ by this affe&ing parage 
pf hi5 work—** l.fhould prefer areQdence in my 
*' native? fields to all others; not becaufe they are 
** more fa^^nutiftil^ but becaufe I was there brought 
*^ up. T)xf f(^t on which we pafs our earlieft 

V days pofi^es i fecret charm, an inexpreflible 
'* enchantment^ fuperior to any other cnjoymeoc 
** the world affords, and the lo& of which no other 
** country can coQipenfate i, the. (pot where the 

gambols of my infant days were played ^ tbofe 

happy days which pafled without inquietude or 

** cares. The finding of a bird's nell thea filled 

my bofom with the higheft joy. What de^ 

light have I felt from the cirefles of a par* 

** tridge> m making it peck at me, in feeling 

'** its little heart beat againft my, hand ! Happy 

** he who returns to the place of his firft attach- 

/* ment; that pktce where he fondly fixed his 

** l^vc on all ^rpund him; where every ohjeft 

« appeared- amialjle to his eyes; the fertile 

:^ fi^eldsJn which he ufcd to. run and exercifc 

/' himifiifi the orchards which he ufcd to pU- 

\ .« lagc»." ... 
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• To this paflage, in the French tranflation of tlus lyork, is 
subjoined the following not^ t—" Not knowing the traYcUcr 
'who is here alltided to, -we beg hi* ^excofe for having vcn-. 
imcd to tjsuiflate it«ntt) ^riwr^'ftdm^h* tAct in Germa^ ^ - 
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Trbse delightful fentiincats ' eiigrave inde-- 
libly on our hearts the remembrance of our 
in&Lncyy of thofe happy . times which we pafled 
with fo much pleafure in the charming Solitudes^ 
of our nathre country. 

Thus, at every period of our exlftence, and 
in every place, the freedom and traiiqiiillity of 
a country li(e will induce us to exclaim with 
the. facrcd orator, ^Miow happy is the wife and 
"•^ virtuous man, who knows how to enjoy tran- 
^« quillity with true dignity and perfeft cafe»' 
«* indepeiident o^ cviery • thing around him 1 
** How preferable "is ilhis happy calm to the* 
<< deafening clamour^ the falfe joys, the daz-»- 
*^ zling fplendqur- of the fafKionable worlds 
^<. What refined, noble, generous Ifentiments rift' 
^rand unfold themiclves in retirement, whieh^^ 
^* during the din of bufinefs and die diffipationi^ 
^^ of pleafure, ISe concealed at the bottom of' 
'! the ibul, fearful of. the contemptuous fneer of: 
'* wicked and uothiiiking minds !?. 
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-bh. my beloved Z^ollikofeu ♦ I I have felt' 
in \thc pleafures of a retired domeftic life , the 
truth of thoie doArines which you announced at 
Leifsicki doftrines which do not inculcate iia- 

« 

9 1 * A cdebrated preacher of Germany. 

'S3 . cold 
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cold and flrrile theology^ but wife and virtDOus 
precepts which warm and aniniate'thc hearts 
I have feen^ as you defaibed^ that in the bowenr 
of retirement the vexations of bufiocft may be 
forgot; that ibrrow^ too pQigiiiint to remoye, 
piay be lulled to reft in the bofom of friend (hip^ 
and the heart revived by the charms of confola- 
tion i that the mind may be brightened by rifing 
hopes> and th^ ftorms oi fortune fuipended umii 
returning forcitude enables ui (o fiipport dieno, 
or wc gain fiiffici^nt coUrage to drive them 
asmy* Studious men frti^ucntljr abapdon theif 
labour, and recreating from recopdiie leiearches 
find, in the enjojrments of domtflic inixicencej 
and the fimpk, honeftj maioera of their do* 
nkeftic$, more faafxpinefi^ iranf(|inUity> cordia) 
eojoymcntt and meiitai picafare^ than even thf 
airts and iciences are capable c( afibrding. Iq 
the priyace OBCorfomy of rural retirement, every 
one obtains the 9aft portion cf praiie and ^ 
probation which he merits, apd'he obtains diem 
from thofe whole priift and aj^obatibn it is 
his utmoft ambitioA to acquire. Here the un-* 
fortunate are relieved, the * wretched iiiadr 
happy, the wanderer put into his rig^ vay^ 
and everybody rejc^ciil^ in "husGUtiKpn and 
content. 
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' TuM. calm of rural life infpires ja ibfc and 

tranquil difpolitionj which^ while it renders the 

Boiiy pleafures of the world infipid^ ervables u» 

CO fade the charms^ of Solitude with increafed 

delight. The happy indolenee peculiar to Ita<^ 

lians» who, under the pleafuries of a. dear un*-^ 

clouded fky, are always poor, but never ml-^ 

ferable, contributes greatly Co improre the heart* 

Xhe mildnefs of their climate^ and the fertility of 

their fell, compenfate for every-thing. Doctoi^ 

MooR|:» an Englifh traveller, whofe works 

afibrd me great delight^ fays, that ^^ the Italians 

^' are tkc: greateft loungers in the world $ and 

** while walking in the fields, or ftrctched in 

**, the fhade, feem to enjoy the ferenity and 

*^. genial warmth of their climate with a degree 

^^ <^ luxurious indulgence peculiar to them-* 

** felves. Without ever running into the daring 

** excelTes of the English, or difplaying the 

*^ frifky vivacity of the French, or the ftub- 

f^ borA phlegm of the Germans, the Italian 

<^ populace difcover ,a fpecies of fedate fenfi- 

** bility to every fburce of enjoynient, fiom 

^', which, perhaps, they derive a greater dc- 

^* grec of happinefs than any of the other." 

* 

Uf DSR this pleafing privation of thofe ob« 

jcfts vftiich afflift and torment the heart, th^ 

min4 unavoidably indulges agreeable chimeras 

. . S4 9Xki 
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and romantic (entimcnts. • This condition has its 
fair fide. A romantic dil^fition may lead the 
mind into extravagtince and error^ may fre- 
queiidy engender bafe and contemptible paf- 
fions> habituate it to a light and airy mode of 
tbinkingy prevent it from direding its faculties 
CO rational ends^ and obfcurc the profped of true 
happineisi for the foul cannot eafily quit the 
iUufion on which it dwells with fuch fond dc*. 
Ughti and the. ordinary duties of life^^and its 
tnore noble and fubftantial pleafiires . are» per* 
hapsj thereby obftrufted * : but romantic ibid* 
ment^ do not in general reader the nund un« 

• " Theinfluenceof the Imagination on the condad of life/* 
hys Dr. Arbvthnot, "is ontfof the moft important points 
5' in moral i^loTophy. It were eafy> by an indndlion of 
*^ b&$, to prov^ &9X the toi^ginatiQn.direda alowft all the 
** paffions. and minces with aUnoit every drcumftance of ai£tion 
^' or pleafure.' Let any man, even of the coldefl head and 
*' fobered induftry, analyfe the' idea of what he calls his inte- 
*' reft> he will £nd that it dmfifts chiefly of ceftain degrees 
^ of decency, beanty, and order^ varioofly coiAbined Into 
<* one fyfteou the idol of which .he feeks to enjoy by labour, 
" haa^rd, and felf^denial. It is, on this accpunt, of the laft 
** confequence to regulate thefe images by the ftandard of na- 
'' ture and the general good ; otherwife the imiiginatioh, by 
** heightefthig ibme objedls beyond their real exiftence and 
'< beauty, or by reprefenting others in a more odious and 
*^ terrible fluipe than .they d^fervei niay of courfe engage us 
<i in purfnits utterly lincoafiftent with chu mofal o^der of 
•* things."-^THp Translator. 



happy. 
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liappy. Who, alas! has ever really experienced 
the happinefs he has enjoyed by the powers of 
imagination? 

Rousseau, in his youth, was a great reader 
of novels i and being hufricd away by the 
Imaginary objefts with which this fpecies of 
compolition aboXinds/ ind*^^ his own ronfiantic 
mind, he became carclefs of the world. From 
this fource' fprung that ' tafte Yor Sofltude wh\ch 
he prcferved to an advanced period of his liffe; 
a tafte In appearance' di£Fateli by melancholy 
and mifanthropy, and whieli he attributed to 
the kind, tender> and WfFddloriate 'difpofition of 
his heart. Natural of ^ exbef Ihiental philofophy, 
therefore,* not being able ^o^^raife' in his mind 
fcntimeiits fufficiently warm ' and ^ anirriAed,' he 
fought; by conftbint, the fifcld' of fiftiori,^^'^ ' 






Theh's ' aire wanderings ' of ' the ifriagfm^tion 
which may be indulged 'in «Solkud6;'' without 
doing any injury either to the ' ie'ntiments of the 
mind or the fenfatiotis of "the* heart. I have, in 
the varieties of .my fortUiiej Always found (btac 
individual to whom my heart has fondly at* 
tached itfclf.* Oh ! if the friends I left in Swis- 
8ERLAND knew hdw frequently, ' during the 
filence of the night, \ pafs with them' thofc 
hours which Should bi facred to fleep i if they 
''• - - ' *'■"•' '••'• ^'" -knew 
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knew that neither time nor abfence can efface 
from my mind the remembrance how dear they 
have been to me from my earlicft youthj if 
they knew how fpeedily the foft remembrance 
diflipaccs tny forrows^ and makes me forget mid 
fortune; they would perhaps riqoict to find that 
I ftiU live among them in imagination^ although 
I may be dead to them in reality. 

Lrt not a MitMrj man, whofe heart is warmed 
by fentiments nob^e and refincd> ever be thought 
unhappy! He» of whom the ftupi4 vulgar fo 
freely complain j hCj whom they conclude to be 
the viftim of every melancholy idea, of every 
fombrous refledion, frequently taftes the live* 
lieft pleafures. The French conceived Rouss£a v 
to be of a gloomy . diljpofition. He certainly 
was not lb durt^ a great portion of his life; h% 
eeruinly was not fo when he wrote to M. ob 
Maahiru; the chiyicellor's fon^ ** I cannot ex- 
*' prefs to you. Sir, how much I am afFefted by per* 
^' ceiving that you oon0der me the moft unhappy 
of mankind. The public will, without doubt, 
judge of me as you do; and this is the cauie 
V pf my affliction. Oh ! that my feelings were 
*' but known to the whole univerfe ! that every 
man would endeavour to follow my example ! 
peace would then reign throughout the world i 
naen would no longer dream of calumniating 
^' ea^h others and there would no longer be 

V wicHed 
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** wcked tneii, when no OM w)ujd find it their 
*' interefl: to be wicked.— If h be aflurd, how I 
** could find enjoyment ^fAma t was idone ? — la 
" myfelf, in the whole univerfc, in evcry-thing 
«« that dtfcs, in eveiy-tbing th« can cxift therein j 
«* in nil that the eye finds beautiful in the reaf 
^ world) or the imagiiuition in the intelk&ual; 
*^ I coUedcd iiboQt me every thing that is Azttct^ 
«* ing to the heart j my defires were the rule o£ 
*^ my ple^urea. No ! the moft' voluptuous > have 
« ncvfcr experienced fiich refined delights; and 
^ I hive always enjoyed my chimeras much more 
^ than if they had been realifed/' 

Tmeri is undoubtedly » higb and romahtie 
ftyje in thefe rtpreffionsj but oh! ye ftupid 
vulgar* who would not prefi^r the warm wander- 
ings of Rousseau's fancy to your cold and 
creeping tindcrftandings ? Who would not joy- 
ftiUy renounce your yajgue converfation, your 
deceitful feJicides, yoUf boaAed urbanity, youi^ 
Hoify nonfenfe, puerile paftimes and prejudicesv 
ibt a quiet and contented life in the bofom of a 
hi^py family ? Who would not rather feek in 
^ filence of the woods, upon the daified borders 
of a peacefiil lake, thofe pure and fimple plea- 
fiifes of nature, which leave, ib delightful an im- . 
ptieflion, and produce joys t6 pure, fo afiefting, 

t» <iifl^eat from y<Kir own ? 

Eqi^ogues 
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Eclogues amfidkms^ butth^ are ii6i:ioas of 
the moft natural iind agreeable ktnd^ the pureft apd 
moft fublime defcrlptio(i9- of rural happinefs. 

Real pleafure can only be found' In retire- 
ment, where the fouI>. difengaged ftqm the tor«* 
mcncs of the world> no longer foeb ^ofe ardfi- 
cial deGres which render her <inh^py bQth' 
in profpeft and fruition. . Content with lixtlei fa« 
tisfied withalU furrounded by love . and innoccncc» 
we perceive . in retirerhent the golden «ge of ch« 
poeta revived, of which the worldly-minded maii> 
regrets the lofs. But tl^fe adv^ta^es were not 
peculiar to the golden age: we may all live in 
Arcadia if we (^e^feE Xh^ beauties of a cryftal 
ipring, a filent grove^ a daified meadow, will 
chaften the feelings of the heart, and afford at 
all times a permani^t and pure delight* . 

Pope afcribes the origin of poetry to the age. 
that immediately ibccdeded the creation. The, 
firft employment of; mankind was the care' of 
flocks, and therefore thtf moft ancient fort, of 
poetry was probably paft^ral. It ; is nafiural «(>; 
imagine, that anciently jlhepherds . mirfl have .cn< 
deavouFied to divert tb^ happy leifufeiof die^rjfoH; 
litary -and . fedentary i life ; -and in fuch a . iituation 
what diyerfion CQu^d be .' more j agi^eable >thai^ 
finging? and in their fOOgs.wlMIt co«W. be-ja*rfi 
' * /I natural 
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natural than to celebrate their own felicity ? Such 
was probably^ in the opinion of Pope, the origin 
of fAftcrals I defcriptions of the calmnefs and 
tranquillity with which the life of a (hepherd was 
attended, and dedgned to create in our bofoois 
a love and efteem for the virtues of a former age, 

Thesi happy fictions communicate joy and glad* 
nefs, and we blefs tfie poet who, in the ecftacy of 
his own felicity, contributes to render others as 
happy as himfelf. Sicily and Zurich have pro«» 
duced two of thcfe benefadors- to mankind. The 
Idylls of Theocritus and Ge&sner * reprefent 

* Perhaps no writer throughout Europe has more judicioufl/ 
criticifed the I d y l l s of G b ss n £ a. than the incomparable Blair 
in his '* Ledtures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres^" where he 
iays» ** Of all the modems M. Gesskeii> a Poet of Swifier- 
** landy has been the mofl fuccefsful in his pailoral compofitions. 
** He has introduced into his Idylls (as he entitles them) many 
"new ideas. His rural fcenery is often ftrikingy and his 
«« defcriptions are lively. He prefents paftoral life to us with 
'* an the embellifhments of which it is rufceptlble ; but without 
'-«* any exeefs of refinement. What forms the chief merit of this 
'* poetis, that he writes to die heart, and has enriched the 
** fubjed of l^s Idylls with incidents which give rife to much 
*' tender fentiment. Scenes of domeftic felicity are beautifully 
** painted. The mutual afifedion of hufbands and wives» of 
** parents and children, of brothers and fifters, as well as of 
'*' loversy are difplayed in a pleafing and touching manner. 
-«' From not underftanding the language in which M. Gsss ne.il 
^^ writes, I can be no judge of the poetry of his ftyle : .> w. in 
^^ the fubjed and condudl of his paftorals, he appears to me to 
^ have outdone all the Moderns.'' 

nature 
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nature in its oioft beautiful afpeft^ aftd iftfpire die 
heart, on reading thenriy with teodernefs znd de* 
light. It is my peculiar gratificationt my dear 
Gessner, to recal the pleafurea I have reeeWod 
in yoHr conrfpondence# 

By thefe eafy fimpic modes die beatities of 
nature operate upon the heart and aid die imagi* 
nadon. The mind, indeed, dratvn away by 
thefe agreeable images, often refigns itfidf loo 
cafily to the illufioni of romance ; but the ideas 
they aeate always amend the heart without Mn^ 
juring the understanding, and fpread fome of the 
fweeteft flowers along the moft thorny paths of 
life. 

The heart feels no repo/e, the highcft happi- 
nefs on earth, except in Solitude : but this term 
mufl: not be conftrucd into indolence and 
floth. The tranfition from pain to pleafure, 
from the reftraints of bufinefs to the free- 
dom of philofophy, is true repofc. Th^^ was the 
idea of P. Scipio when he faid, that he was never 
Icfs idle than in the hours of leifure, and never 
Icfs alone than when alone. Leifure is not a ftate 
of mental torpidity, but of thought and aftionj 
when one employment is immediately fuccecdcd 
by another ; for in Solitude it is the heart that 

finds repofe in the excrcife of the mind« 

It 
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It is but too true, alas 1 that he who feeks fiir 
a fituation exempt fix)m all inquietude follows a 
chimera. To enjoy iife^ repofe muft be (Uighc 
not as^^ end, but only as a means of reftoring loft 
aftivity. Such employments therefore as are beft 
fuited to the extent and nature of the capacity 
muft be preferi-ed^ and not thole which pr<nni& 
compenfation without labour^ and* enjoytneat 
without pain« 

♦ • 
To take immediate advantage of the firft im«> 
pulfe to adtion^ will eventually lead the mind to 
repofe. If the misfortunes of thofe we love have 
rendered us unhappy 1 if the fuflferings of others 
tear our hearts $ if a fynipathifing tendernefi do- 
ftroys all pleafure, envelopes the mind in (hades 
of the darkeft melancholy^ fb as to render exift^ 
ence painful, and deprive us even of ability to 
praffcife the virtues which we feel ; if we have king 
but vainly ftnsiggled to deliver the, heart from thefe 
cruel fufferings. Solitude is the only refuge. 
But oh ! may the Beauty who accompanies our 
retreat be an Angel of Virtue, and in our de«» 
icent to the vale of death eonduft and ftipporc ua 
by her wifdom in a noble and fublittie trafr 
quillity. 

Amidst the misfortunes of which I was the; 

fpor^ and viAim, I knew no hours more hapj^ 

a than 
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than thofe in which I forgot and was forgotten 
by the world. The filcncc of the groves relieved 
my pains ; and all the oppfeffion of my hearty the 
worldly vexation of my mind^ difguft, fear or 
conftraint, then fled far away. The calm a(pe& 
of nature charmed me ; and while I enjoyed the 
fcene, the fofteft and moll delicious fenfations 
filled my breaft. 

How often, on the approach of fpring^ has 
the magnificent valley where the ruins of the re* 
fidence of Rodolpho de Hapsburo rifes upon 
the fide of a hill crowned with woods of va- 
riegated verdure, afforded me the pureft and moft 
ineffable delight. There the rapid Aar de- 
fcends in torrents from the lofty mountains i 
fometimes forming a vaft bafon in the vale ; at 
others, precipitating through narrow pafTages 
acrofs the rocks, winding its courfe majeftically 
through the middle of (he vaft and fertile plains : 
on the other fide the Ruffs^ and, lower down» 
the LiMMAT bring their tributary fixeams, and 
peaceably unite with the waters of the jlar. In: 
the middle of this rich and verdant carpet I be- 
held the Royal Solitude where the remains of the 
Emperpr Albert the first repofe in filcnce 
with thofe of many Princes of the Houfe of 
Aultria, Counts, Knights, and Gentlemen> 
Jcijled by the Swif& At a diftance I difcovered 
the long valley> whjere 4ie the ruins of the cele- 
brated 
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bratcd city of Vindtmijfa*^ upon which I have fref^ 
qgently fat and re/ledted on the vanity of hunmart 
greatnefs. Beyond this aiagnificent country, an^ 
cient caftles raife their lofty heads upon the hiUsy 
and the far diftant horizon is terminated by thd 
romantic and fublime fommits of the Alp. Iri 
the midft of all this grand fccnetyj my eyes werd 
involuntarily cail down into the deep valley im-- 
mediately below me^ and continued fixed upon 

* ViMDONissA Wail a trefy (arj^ atiJ weil-fomfied Rofnatf 
village, which fervecl as a fortrefs to the EMPSRoas againft 
the irruptions of the Germans* ' In this place they continually 
kept a iBisiy nunieroas garrifon to overawe thofe dangeroa» 
neighbours, who frequently eftabliflied themfelyes on the bor^* 
ders of the Rhinti and pillaged the pidns cf the 4^9 nottvith<' 
ftanding the foFtrelfes the Romans had ercAed on the banks o^ 
that river. The Emperor CoNS'f ANTiNi Crlorus defeat-^ 
ed the Germans in the year ^97 between the kkine and thef 
jiar\ but at the beginning of the fourth century, the' Romany 
loft all^thdr power in that country, and Vikdo^hi^^sa wa» 
taken and deft]?byed by die Germans. It appears, indeed^ 
that It was rebtult ; for the Epifcopal Chair: Was, during tho 
tieigns of the French Emperors, eftabllfhed in this city, butf 
In confeqnence of being again deftroyed, was towards the year' 
579, removed to Conftantia, It was among the remains of thi» 
celebrated dty that the Counts Windich and AlYembbrot 
dwelt in tbe tenth century. Of all thtt grandeur, the ruins 
only arc now to be feen ; below which, near the .caftles ef 
WiNDiCKand AlT£MB£R9, is ^e litde village of Brugge 
whex^ 2 wa« bom. 
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the little village where I firft drew my breatfr; 
I traced all the houfes^ and every window of the 
houfe which I had inhabited* When I compared 
the ienfstions I then felt with thofe which I had 
before experienced^ I exclaimed to tnyfelf, 
•' Why, alas ! does my foul thus contradt itfhlf, 
^^ when furrouoded by fb many obje£ts capable 
*' of infpifing the fublimeft fcntrmcnts ? Why 
** docs the feafon, fo lively and fercnc, appear 
to me fo turbulent and difmal i Why da I 
feel, on calling my eyes below, lb much 
*' uneafinefs and difguflr, when but a moment 
ago, on viewing diofc. romantic obje^t^ I felt 
my heart expand with tranquillity and love, 
pardoned all the errors of mil^iaided judgment, 
«' and • forgot the injuries I received I Why 
" is that little knot of men who arc affembled 
" undej my feet fo fretful and difcordant ? W^ 
" is a virtuous charafter fo horrid ta their fight ? 
** Why is he who governs fo imperious, and he 
** who is governed fo abjed ? Why is there in 
*'- this place fo little liberty and courage ? Why 
" are there fo few among them who know them'- 
*' felves ? Why is one fo proud and haughty, 
" another fo mean and grovelling ? Why, in 
" (hort, among beings who are by nature equal, 
'* does pride and arrogance fo egregioufty prevail, 
*^ while, they perceive the natives of thefe groves 
" jperch without diftinftiqp upon the higheft and 

« the 
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^ the loweft boughs, and unite their (bngs to 
" celebrate the praifes ef their Creator ?'* Having 
fitiiihed tny ibliloquy, T defcended^ fatisfied and 
peaceable, from my mountain $ made my molt 
profound reverences to Messieurs the Burgo-. 
mafl;ers, extend^ my hand with cordiality to 
one of my inferiors, and preferved the happieft 
tranquillity, until, by mixing with the world, 
the fublime mountain, fmiling valley, and .the 
friendly birds, vanilhedfrom my- mind. 

THtJs rural Solitude diflipates every unpkafant 
idea, changes the bittereft feelings into the fweeteft 
pleafures, and infpires an exftacy and content 
'which the 'votaries of the world can never ex- 
perience. The tranquillity of nature filences 
every criminal inclination in the corrupted heart; 
renders us blithe, amiable, open, and confident 5 
and ftrengthens our fteps in the paths of virtue, 
provided we direft the palTions to their proper 
end, and do not by an overheated imagination 
fabricalte fancied woes. 

These advantages are with difficulty attained 
in the hurry of the world. It appears eafy for a 
man to retire to his apartment, /and raife his mind 
by filent contemplation above the confideration of 
thofe objedts by which he is furrounded. But 
few pcrfons have this opportunity. Within doors, 

T 2 athou^ 
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a thou&nd things occur to interrupt refleftioit a 
and wilhout^, accident^ continually happen to coii* 
found our vain wifdom. The peevifii painful fen- 
fadons which thefe interruptions excite^ aggravate 
the heartj and weaken the powers of the mind, un<- 
lefs it be upheld by objefts particularly aficfting* . 

Rousseau was always unhappy in Paris^. 
This extraordinary genius^ indeed^ wrote his 
immortal works while he refided in the metropo*- 
liss but the moment he quitted his houfcj his 
mind was bewildered by a variety of oppofite ien«> 
timents^ his ideas abandoned him^ and the bril- 
liant writer, the profound philofopher, he who 
was {o intimately acquainted with all the laby- 
rinths of the human heart, became almoft a 
child. 

In the country, we leave home with greater 
&fety, cheerfulnefs, and fatisfaftlon. The foli- 
tary man, if tired with meditating in his ftudy, 
has only to open his door and walk abroad : tran- 
quillity attends his fteps, and new pleafures pre- 
fent themfelves at every turn. Beloved by all 

• I can truly fay, that all the time I [lived at Paris wa* 
only employed in fceking the means of being able to live out 
of it. 

around 
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!V^und him> he extends his hand with cordial 

affe&ion to every man he meets. Nothing occurs 

to' irritate his paffions. Here he dreads not the 

^iWain of fome haughty Countds or imperious 

B von* No monicd upliart drives over him with 

his coach.^ The frontlefs ufurer dares not under 

the .authority of mufty title-deeds threaten hia 

rcppfe, nor the infoknee of wealth offer an indig-* 

liity to his modeft virtue, ^ 

Thi man who.is at peace with himfelf, apd 
ppffcffes fufficient ftrgngth of nerves, may, eyea 
jn Paris or any other city, experience happinef^ 
by withdrawing from the tumults of the town. 
3»t i^tH feeble nerves every ^olpgeft in the leaft 
^e^e dili)leafing irritates his mind, and h? 
Ibctomes the fport of paffions ynvpnliy of 9 
«P.ai». . -- 

The languors cyen of a weak conftitution, 
. though furroundcd by the moft unpleafaijt ob- 
jcfts, may be quietly borne in the moft aftivp 
fcencs of life, provided we are at peace with our* 
felvcs. The paffions are the g»lc5 by the aid of 
which man ought to ft?er.Jiis courfe on the ocean 
frf life, for it is the paffiops alone which give mo* 
tion to the foul j bi|t when they become impetu- 
ous, the veffel is in danger, and runs a-ground. 
Pfijn and grief find no entrance into thofe bpfon^ 

T3 «l»a? 
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fliat are free from remorfe. The virtuous forget 
the pallj form no idle fpeculations on the future^ 
and do not refine away their happinefs^ by think*^ 
ing that what is good may ftill be better. Every 
thing is much better than we imagine. The ^« 
:tious wiflies of an ardent mind are feldorh fatii^ 
fied i for with fuch charai^ers fruition is indeed 
frequently accompanied with difcontient* Th* 
ftream of content mufl; 0bW from ourlblves; 
taking its iburce from a deliberate diipofition to 
.learn what is good, and a determined refolution 
tb^fedc fbr andeiqjoy ft, hdwe^ finali die ppr* 
Cion niay be. 

To acqilire tfift happy *6^iwiiiillity wliidi Aniea 
eitpeft to find in' Solitude^ it is notfuAci^nt t6 
i^egard every objeft that prefents itfelf to thefr 
view with fupinenefs or (lirprife. He who, With- 
out employment, withput having a plan of con* 
thiA previoudy digefted and arranged, hopes 
for happincfy in Solitude, wiH yawn 4t his 
cottage in the cdumi^ jufl: as often as he 
did at his manfion in town, and would dp, 
i^uch better to employ Kmfclf in hewing- wood 
the whole day, than to loitei* about in boots and 
Ipurs. But he who, living in the moft profound 
Solitude, keeps himielf continually employed, 
'Will acquire, by means of hbour, true tranquil- 
lity and' happinefsv 

P£TRARCH 
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PsTit ARCH Would, have found this tranquillity 
in his Solitude at Va.uclu^e, but* that bis heart 
fighed Co inicreflandy for his beloved Laura, He 
was, hotvevcr, pcf(t&\y acquainted with the art of 
vanquifliing himfelf. , '* I rife,'' faid he, " at 
*^ midnight ; I gO: out by break, of day. 1 ftudy 
'5 in the fieWs, as .well as in my chamber. I 
'^.read,: I write, I think. 1 endeavour to con- 
f^ quef the leaft difpofition to indolence, and 
** drive away flcep^ effeminacy, * and fenfuality. 
•* I tr^verfc, froin ,niorntngf till nighty the bar* 
" ren mountains, the humid vallies, and the 
^* deep caverns. 1 walk, accompanied only by 
^Vmyfanjs, iJong the bjpksf of my river, 1 do 
** not iticet a nton to feduce: mo from my path; 
^' Me&: daily become lefs annoying to me; fori 
^^ place. tb«iTi either far before, or mxrch behind 
^' me. I I moraHve oa the pall, and ddibcfat^ 
f* on thre future. 1 have found aa excellent «<-. 
^ pedient to induce a feparation from the world; 
<* L attach myfelf tq- the" place of my refidence ; 
^^ and I am perfuaded that I could forth that ii&> 
ff/tadbmeiit in any place except at AV^igi^oi^. 
/' In my prcfent xeiidciiaeiat Vavcuvse^ I find 
^* At,h««$,..Romb,. or FloheUCe, according as 
** the manners of/thq-bhc or of the other beft 
'^^ pkafes the difpoiition of my mind. He/e 
*^ I , enjoy ^ all xny friends, as well thofe with 
<^ whom I.have lived, as thofe who have entered 

T 4 '\ tlxc 
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f* the vale of death biefore me. and whbm I only 
^f know by their goo4 works.'* 

Whev we arc thus reiblved^ and find re^ 
jburces like thefe within our minds. Solitude 
enables us to accomplifh whatever, wp pleafew' 
Jlx)VE however preyehtcd Petrarch from im-- 
proving the opportunities which Solitude a& 
forded, and his heart was a ftranger to repofe ; 
which, as Lavater has obferved, confifts in 
quietucle of confcience and the exercife of 

• ,*» *..» -V i» 1.- •* 

virtue, 

s 

Employment will produce content in the 
jnoft frightful deferts. The Dairo of Japaq 
l)aniflies the .grandees of the empire who incur hii 
fiifpleafure into the ifland Fatsisio* The 
fliores of this ifland, which was Jbrtnerly inha« 
bitedj are of a furprifing height. It has no haven. 
Is entirely barren, and its acceis fb difficulty 
th4t the exiles and their proyilions are obliged 
to be landed by means of cranes. The fole em* 
plpyment of thefe unhappy men in this melan^r 
pholy. refidence^ is fo nianufaSure filk fluffs an4 
gold»ti0ue$, lyHich ape fo highly beautiful, that 
they are not fuffisred to be purcbafed by ftrangen. 
I confefs, that I fliould nptlike to fall ypder the 
4ifpleafure of (he Emperor of Japan s but I ne- 
yerthelds coi^ceiv^f that there is qriore interna) 
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(tranquillity in the ifland of Fatsisio than the 
Emperor and his whole court enjoy. ' 

' Every thing which conveys a fpark of com- 
fort to the foul of man, Ihould be anxioufly pre* 
ferved I not by ' feeking to raife . an etprnal 
fhune, but by taking care that the lad fpark 
be not extinguiflied. It is by this oneans thai 
we acquire' in the country that quietudd 
.livhich flies the tumults of the town, and thole 
advantages of yrhich the worldly-minded have 
|K> idea^ 

What epicure ever enjoyed fo much fatisfacr . 
tion in the midft of all his fplendid entertain* 
snents; as Rousseau experienced in his frugal 
Tepafts ! ** I return flowly home/^ fays he, ^^ my 
^* mind in fome degree fatigued, but my heart 
.«* contented : I experience, on my i-eturn, the 
,^* moft agreeable relief, in refigning myfelf 
^* to th? impreflion of objefts, without exer- 
^* cifing my thoughts^ indulging my imagination^ 
f « or doing any thing but feeling the peace and 
*^ happinefi of my fituation. I find my table 
f * ready fpread on my lawn. I eat my fuppcr 
*' with appetite in the company of my little 
f^ family. No trace of fcrvitude or dependence 
ff interrupts the love and kindnefs by which we 
ff are united ; my 4pg him&lf is my friend, and 

f not 
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*' not my flave ; he never obeys me^ for v^e have 
^* always the fame inclinations. My gaiety tcfti* 
<^ fies the Solitude in which I pafs the day ; for 
^ I axn very different when company has inter* 
<^ rupred hie : I am fcldom contented with others^' 
"^^ and never with myfelfi and at night fit either 
^^ grumbling or (ilcnt. This remark is my houfe^ 
^' keeper *4i and fince file mentioned ii: to mt, I 
^ have found it invariably true {mm my own ob^ 
** fervations. At length, after hKviag^ taken a 
^' few turns in my garden, ot A>ng fome air to the 
•' mufic of my fpinette, I experience upon my 
<* piilow a repofe both of body and mind a hundred 

'^ times ipore fweet than fleep itfelf." 

•* 

• , • • • 1 . 

Na-^uret and a tranquil heart artf to theDivr^ 
yiky a more beautiful and magnt&eAt: temple 
|han[ (he church of St* PbtAh at Rom£» or the 
icathedral of Sr* PAUt in Loi/don* The mdft 
favage defcrt h filled With the immejiffity of 
THB Ati^iQHTYj aiid his prdfesce lanftifies the 
iblicary hill upon which a pure and peaceful he^t 
offers up its facrifice to' him, Hv Feads the hearts 
of all his creatures j he every where heafrs the pray- 
ers of thofe whofe invocations are finccre. Wht?* 
jtjbeir on the h ill or in tht dale^ we do not find a 
grain of dufl: that is not filled with his Ipirit. Ddt 
i>o places^ infpire ideas more religious than th6fe 
Jiappy fcites which, uniting the mod: fiibliiTie attd 

beautiful 
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beautifol appearances of nature, ravifh the heart 
mih voluptuous fenfationsi and excite in the mind 
iibntiments of love, admiration, ahd repofe. 

r N By BK r^cal to my memory without feel- 
ing the foftcft cmptions the foblime and magr 
.nificent fceiie which I chjoycd in (he year i77S> 
when, during a fine day, accompanied \)f mf 
friend Lavater, I afcended the terrace of the 
^^ule be then inhabited i the houfe in which he 
wats born arid educated. In whatever ^'rcAroii 
J^ turned mv eyes, whether walking or fitting, 
I experienced nearly the fame fcnfation which 
iBhydom' defcribes himfclf, to havfp felt .upon 
the top of JEtna*. I included ii^onc yipw the 
jtity of Zurich^ the fmiling country which fur- 
.Touhds' it, m tranquil and exp^ded lake,f and th^ 
4iigh mountains covered wjth froft and fnow, 
Ijfting. their majeftic heads to Heaven. A di- 
yine tra4quil}ity llirrounded mc while } b^hel4 
this fcene* 

Ufow this trrrace I difcovcred the myfterjr 
iirhich <:nabled Layater, white he enjoyed fa 

• Brydokb fa)r$, ** In propomon as we arc raifed abore 
*' the habitations of men, all |ow and- vulgar fentimcnts are left 
f* behind ; and the foul, in approaching the aetherial regions^ 
?« (hakes off its •earthly affedtions, and' already contrads fgmc- 
ff thing df their invariable j>urf y^'* 

de)iciQu| 
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delicious a fenfation of his euftence and his 
powers, to walk calmly through the ftreett q£ 
Zurich, expofed to the obfervations of the<xi« 
tics of that city, who were in the daily practice 
of venting their abufe againft him, and of whom 
he fb humbly afked pardon for the innocence of 
his life, which, according to the laws atjcafl^ 
chey were unable to deftroy. 

Upon this (errace I difcovered the caule of 
his ftiU chi^rifhing with fuch unfeigned tender- 
nefs his im^acaUe enemies, thofe learned critics 
of Zurich whofe rage the found of his name was 
fufficient to excite; who felt with the greateft 
repugnance every thing that way praiie-worthy 
in his chara£ker, and expofed with the higheft 
feelings of joy thofe foibles and defefts fix>m 
which no man is entirely free; who could not 
refbain their fury when his merits were prailed, 
or his foibles extenuated i who rgefted with 
averlion every thing in his favour, and liilened 
with eager triumph to^ the calumnies againft 
him ; who are humbled by his glory as much 
as they are degraded by their own infamy ; and 
who have the accompli(hment of his difgrace as 
much at heart as their own perfon^l advantage $ 
in whofe breads Lavater's happinefs becomes 
a fource of mifery, and his misfortunes a foun* 
tatn of joy I whp a^cft file|icc pn jiis yijtu% 
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and. loudly aggravate his defefts^ which *they- 
ixiduftrioufly circulatey rather indeed, to their owa . 
injury than to his difgrace, for by thefe means. 
they frequendy incrcafe the glory which they 
feek to extinguifh ; who infidioudy requeft the 
impartial ftranger to fee the man^ and judge for. ^ 
himfelf ; and have almoft uniformly the mortifi- 
cation of perceiving that Lavateh is found to 
poflefs a charadter diametrically oppofice to that 
which the envenomed tongues* and pens of hit 
enemies at Zurich have reprefented. 

At the village of Richterswyl, a few 

leagues from Zurich^ in a fituation ftill more 

delicious and ferene than even that wkere 

L«AVATBlt lived, furrounded by e^ry objeft 

the moft fmiling, beautiful, and romantic, that 

SwilTerland prefents, dwells a celebrated phy- 

fician. His foul is as tranquil and fublimeas 

the fcene of nature which furrounds him« His 

habitation is the temple of health, friendfhip» 

and every peaceful virtue. The village is fitu- 

ated on the borders of the Lake, at a place 

where two projeftitig points of land form a na^- 

tural bay of nearly half a league. On the oppo« 

(ice fliores, the Lake, which is not quifie a 

league in extent, is inclofed from the north to 

the eaft by pleafant hills, covered with yine^ 

leaves, intermixed with fertile meadows, or- 

2 cbardsj 
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chards, fields, groves, and thickets, with litdc 
villages, churches, villas, and cottages, fcattcred 
tip and down the fcene. 

A WIDE and magnificent amphitheatre, whichi 
no artift has yet attempted to paint except in 
detached fcenes, opens itfeff from the eaft to 
the fauth* The view towards the higher part 
cf the Lake, which on this fide ia four leagues 
long,, prefents to the eye points of land, diftant 
iOands, the Hule town of Rapperswil built 
on the fidejof a hill, the bridge of which ex- 
tends itfelf from one fide of the Lake to the 
other. Beyond the town the incxhauftibic 
valley rifes in a half- circle to the fight. Upon 
the firft grc(6nd-plot is a peak of land*, with hills 
about half* a league diftant from. each other j 
and behind thefe rife a range of mountains co- 
vered with trees and verdure, and interiperfed 
with villages and detached houfes. In the back- 
ground are difcovered the fertile and majeftic 
Alps, twifted one among the other, and ex- 
hibiting alternate Ihades of the lightefl: and 
darkeft azure. Behind thefe Alps, rocks co- 
vered with eternal fnows, rear their majtftic 
heads and touch the clouds. Towards the 
fouth, the opening of the amphitheatre is con- 
tinued by a new chain of oiountains. This inr 
3 comparable 
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comparable fcene, thus enriched, cotitmual^ 
afibrds new delights. 

The mountains extend themfelves from the 

* 

fbuth to the wefti the village of Richterswyl 
is fituated at their feet upon the banks of the 
Lake : deep forefts of firs cover the fummit, and 
the middle is filled with fruit-trees, intcrfperfcd 
■with rich fallows and fertile paftures, among 
which, at certain diftances, a few houfes arc 
Icattered. The village itfclf is neat, tiie ftreets 
arc paved, and the houfes, built of (lone, are 
painted on the outfides. Around the village 
arc walks formed on the banks of the Lake, or 
cut through fhady forefts to the hills. On 
every fide fcenes, beautiful or fublime, ftrike 
the eye and ravifti the heart of the admiring 
traveller 5 he ftops and contemplates with ea- 
ger joy the accumulating beauties ', his bofond 
fwells with exccfs of pleafurc; and his breath 
continues for a time fufpended, as if fearful of 
interrupting the fulnefs- of his ddight. Every 
acre of th.s charming country is in the higheft 
ftatc of cultivation and improvement. No 
' part of it is fuffered to lie untillcd ; every hand 
is at work ; and men, women, and children, 
from infancy to age, arc all ufefuliy cm- 
ployed, 

Thk 
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The two houfcs of the phylician arc eacli^ 
of Acm furrounded by a gardeh, and, although 
ficuated in the middle of the village, are as rural 
and fequcftcred as if they had been built in tfee 
boibm of the country. Through the gardens^ 
and in view of the chamber of my dear friend, 
flows a limpid (treamj on the oppofite fide c^ 
which is the great road, where, during a fuc- 
ceflion of ages, a crowd of pilgrims have almoft 
daily pafied in their way to th£ hermitage* 
From thefe houfes and gardens, at about the 
diftaiice of a league, you behold, towards the 
fouth, the majeflic Ezeberg rear its head: 
black forefts conceal its top; while below, on 
the declivity of the hill, hangs a village with a 
beautiful church, on the fteeple of which the 
fun fufpends.his departing rays every evening 
before his courfe is finiihed. In the front is the 
Lake of Zurich, whole peaceful waters are 
fecured from the violence of tempefts^ and whofe 
txanfparent furface reflefts the beauties of its 
delightful banks* 

.During the filence of night, if you repair 
to the chamber-window, or indulge in a lonely 
walk through the gardens, to tafte the refrcfli- 
ing fcents which exhale from the furrounding. 
flowers, while the moon, rifing above the moun- 
tains, refleds on the expanfe of the Lake a 

broad 
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broad beam of light; you hear, during this 
awful fleep of nature, the found of the village 
clocks echoing from the oppofite fhores; and 
on the Ricbterfwyl fide the fhrill proclamations 
of the watchmen blended with the barkings of 
the faithful dog. At a diftance you hear the 
little boats foftly gliding down the ftream, di-* 
viding the water with their oars; and perceive 
them, as they crofs the moon's tranfluccnt beam, 
playing among the fparkling waves. ^ On view- 
ing the Lake of Geneva in its full extent, the 
majefty of fuch a fublime pidture ftrikes the 
ipeftator dumb ; he thinks that he has difcovered 
the chef d'euvre of creation j but here, near the 
Lake of Zurich at RichterswyL, the ob* 
jcdts, being upon a fmaller fcale, are more fofr, 
agreeable, and touching. 

Riches and luxury are no where to be (cen 
in the habitation of this philanthropift. His 
chairs are made of ftraw; his tables worked 
from the wood of the country; and he enter- 
tains his friends on a fervice of earthen plates. 
Neatncfs and convenience' reign throughout. 
Drawings, paintings, and engravings, of which he 
has a large colledtion, are. his fole expence. The 
firft beams of Aurora light the little chamber 
where this philofophic fage fleeps in peaceful re- 
pofe,- and opens his eyes to every new day, Rifing 

U from 
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from his bed; he is faluted by the cooings of 

the turtle-doves, and the morning fong of 

birds who deep with him in an adjoining^ 
chamber. 

The firft hour of the morning and the laft at 
night are facrcd to bimfelf; but he devotes all 
the intermediate hours of the day to a difeafed 
and afflifbd multitude^ who daily attend him 
for advice ^nd afliftance. The benevolent . ex- 
crcife of his profeflion cngroffes every momcnc 
of his life^ but it alfo confiitutes his happinefs 
and joy. The inhabitants of the mountains of 
SwissERLANDt as well as of the valleys of the 
Alps, rcfort to his houfe, and vainly feek for 
language to exprefs the grateful feelings of their 
hearts. They arc perfuaded that the Doftor 
fees and knows every-thing ; they anfwer his 
queftions with franknefs and fidelity; they 
liftcn to his words, treafure up his advice like 
grains of gold, and leave him with more regret,, 
confolation, hope, and virtuous refolution, than 
they quit their confeffors at the hermitage. 
After a day fpent in this manner, can it be ima- 
gined that any-thing is wanting to complete 
the happinefs of this friend of mankind ? Yes ; 
when a fimple. and ingenuous female, who had 
trembled with fear for the fafety of her beloved 
hulband, enters his chambcr,^ and, feizing him 

3 fondly 
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fondly by the hand, exclaims, " My hulband, 
** Sir, was very ill when I firft came to you ; 
** but in the fpace of two days he quite reco- 
^ -vered ! Oh my dear Sir, I am under the 
*' greateft obligations to you,*' then this 4)hilan- 
thropic charadlcr feels that which ought to fill 
the bofom of a monarch in the moment when 
he confers happinefs on his people. 

Of this defcription is the country of Swisser- 
LAND, where Doftor Hotze, the ableft phy- 
lician of the prefent age, refides ; a phyfician 
and philofopher, whofe pervading genius, pro- 
found judgment, and great experience, have 
placed him with Tissot and Hirtzel, the 
dearcft friends of my heart. It is in this manner 
he paffes the hours of- his life ; all uniform, and 
all of them happy. His mind, aftive and full 
of vigour, never feeks repofej but a divine 
quietude dwells within his heart. Palaces, alas ! 
feldom contain fuch charafters. Individuals, 
however, of every defcription, may cultivate an 
equal degree of happinefs, although they do not 
refide amidft fcenes fo delightful as thofe of my 
beloved Hotze at Richterswyl, the convent 
. of Capuchins hear /lbano, or the manfion of 
my Sovereign at Windsor. 

U a The 
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The man who requires no more than he 
pofiefles is happy; and fuch felicity is eafily 
found at RjCHTEt-swYLj and upon the banks of 
the Lake,. It is not, however, conBned to fpots like 
thefe, but may be found even in fuch a chamber 
as that in which I am now writing this Trcatife 
upon Solitude, where during feven years I had 
nothing ta look at but iomc broken tUes,, and 
a vane upon the fpice of an old church. 

Comment muft always derive its fourcc from 
the heart; and in Solitude the bofom dilates 
more cafiJy to receive it, with all the virtues by 
which it is accompanied. How good^. how af- 
feftionatc does the heart become on the border 
of a clear fpring, or under the (bade of a 
branching pine ! In Solitude, the tranquillity of 
nature glides into the heart; but in fociety,. 
we find much more occafion to fly from ourfclvea 
than from others. ' To be at peace with ourfelves, 
we muft be in peace with mankind. While the 
heart is tranquil, the mind confiders men and" 
things in the moft favourable and plcafing point 
of view. In rural retirements, where it is open 
only to agreeable fenfations, we learn to love 
our fellow-creatures. While all nature fmiles 
ardxind us', and our fouk Over6ow with beneva- 
lence, we wifh for more hearts than one to par- 
ticipate in our happinefs, 

Br 
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By mild and peaceful difpoGtiofts, therefore, 
the felicities of domeftic life are rellihed in a much 
higher degree in rural retirement, than in any 
other fituation whatever. The moft fplendid 
courts in Europe afford no joys to equal thefe $ 
and their vain pleafures can never affuage the 
juftifiable grief of him who, contrary to his in* 
clination, feels himfelf torn from fuch a felicity, 
dragged into the palaces of kings, and obliged 
to conform to the frivolous amufemcms prac- 
tifed there, where people do nothing but gam^ 
and yawn, and among whom the reciprocal com- 
munication of languors, hatred, envy, flattery, 
and calumny, alone prevails *. 

It is in rural life alone that true pleafures, the 
love, the honour, and the chafte manners of an- 
cient days are revived. Rousseau, therefore, 
fays with great truth to the inhabitants of cities, 
that the country affords delights of which they 
have no idea ; that thefe delights are lefs infipid, 
lefs unpolifhed, than they conceive ; that tafle, 
variety, and delicacy, may be enjoyed' there j that 

• Madame ds Maintbnon wrote from Marli to 
Madame de Caylus, " We pafs our lives here in a very 
•* fmgular manner. Wit, gallantry, and chearfulnefs (hould prc- 
■« vail ; but of all thefe qualities we are totally deftitute • we grjne, 
*' yawn, fatigue ourfeives, reciprocally rcc-*i land communl- 
9* cate vexations^ h^tCj envy, carefs and caluixmiate eaoh 
*« other." 

U 3 ^ a man 
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a man of merit, who retires with his family into 
the country, and employs himfelf in farming, 
will Bnd his days pafs as pltafantly as in the moft 
brilliant affcmblics ; that a good houfewife in 
the country may be a charming woman, adorned 
with every agreeable qualificatioq, and poffefs 
graces much more captivating than all thofe prim 
and aflfefted females whom we fee in towns. 

- The mind under rcfrelhing fliadcs, in agreeable 
rallies, and delightful rep-eats, forgets all the un- 
fylcafant circuiiiftances it encountered in the 
world. The moft profligate and wicked cha- 
raders arc no longer remembered in fociety, 
when they are^ no longer feen. It is only in the 
tumultuous fcenes of civil life, and under -the 
Jieavy yoke of • fubordination, that the continual 
Ihock of reafon and good-fenfe againft the ftu- 
pidity of thofe who govern, fprcads a torrent of 
-miferies over human life. Fools in power render 
the lives of their inferiors bitter, poifon their 
pleafures, overturn all focial order, fpread thorns 
in the path of genius and virtue, and make this 
world a vale of* tears. Oh ! that honourable 
men, brave and (kilful generals, * able ftatefmen^ 
Ihould have reafon to exclaim with the philofo- 
pher, *f Had I the wings of a dove, I would fly 
*^ where inclination leads me, and fix my dwel- 
*' ling as chance might direft. Diftant Ihould 

"be 
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** be my flight ! I would feck fome defect j and 
** haften to cfcape the furrounding tempeft of 
*' the court, the army, and the- city, where hypo- 
** crify, malice, falfehood, and difordcr prevail." 

• 
Stupidity, when it has gained credit and 
authority, becomes more dangerous and hurtful 
than any other quality ; it always inclines to 
render every thing as little as itfelf, gives to every- 
thing a falfe name, and miftakes every charafter 
for the oppofite to what it really is ; in a word, 
ftupidity changes white into black, and black 
into white. Men of frank, honeft, liberal dif- 
pofitions therefore, if they would cfcape from 
its perfecution, miift a£t like the fox of Saadi 
the Indian fabulifl. 

A PERSOju one day obferving a fox running 
with great fpeed towards his hole, called out to 
him, " Reynard, where are you running in (b 
/^ great a hurry ? Have you done any mifchief 
*^ for which you are fearful of being puniftied ?*' 
— -'* No, Sir,*' replied the fox, " my confciencc 
*' is clear, and does not reproach me with any 
*' thing i but I have juft overheard the hunters 
'' wifti that they had a camel to hunt this morn- 
" ing." — '* Well, but how does that concern 
*' you? You are not a camel." — " Oh! Sir," 
replied the fox, *' fagacious heads always 

U 4. ' " have 
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«* have enemies. If any one fliould point mc 
** out to the huntfmenj and fay, " There runs 
** a CAip»£L !'* thofe gentlemen would imme- 
*' diately fcize me, and load me with chains, 
•*. without once enquiring whether I was in faft 
*' the kind of animal the informer had defcribed 
«' me to be," 

Reykard was perfeftly right in his obfcr- 
vation : but it is lamentable that men fhould be 
wicked in proportion as they are ftiipid, or that 
ihey fhould be wicked only becaufe they are 
envious. If I fhould ever become an objeft of 
wrath to fuch charafters, from their conceiving 
that I enjoy more happinefs than themfelves, 
and it is impoflible for me to efcape from their 
pcrfecutions, I will revenge myfclf by lettmg 
them perceive that no man living is to me an 
objeA of fcandal. 

The felflove of that breafl which feels no 
dcfire for more than it pofTefTes, is invulnerable. 
The temper which rcfults from a life fimple, 
regular, and fercne, guards the heart againft the 
cxcefs of dtfire. A conftant examination of our 
charafters difcovers to us our deficiency in many 
of thofe qualifications \^hich, in the opinions 
of others, we are fuppofcd to pofTcfs ; and in 
confequencc the advantages w« gain, as well as 

all 
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all the happinefs we feel, appear to be the cffeft 
of favours conferred on us; This reafon alone 
renders it innpoflible that we Ihould repine at 
the happinefs of another ; for candour will force 
a man who lives continually by himfclf, and afts 
with fincerity of heart, to refleft upon his own 
defeats, and to do juftice to the fuperior merit 
of other men. 

" I SHOULD wiih to end my days in the delight- 
*^ ful Solitudes of Lausanne,'* fays a French 
hiftorian of that province, " far retired from the 
** tumultuous fcenes of the world, from avarice 
** and deceit ; in thofe Solitudes, where a thou- 
fand innocent pleafures are enjoyed and re- 
newed without end : there we cfcape from 
** profligate difcourfe, from unmeaning chatter, 
*' from envy, detraftion, and jealoufy. Smiling 
" plains, the extent of which the aftonlflied eye 
is incapable of meafuring, and which it is 
impoflible to fee without admiring the good- 
*' nefs of the Divine Creator ; fo many different 
" animals wandering peaceably among each 
" other; fo many birds making the woods rc- 
** echo to their, fongs ; fo many wonders of 
" nature wooing the mind to aweful cohtem- 
♦* plation/* 
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• 

. Ih Germany, which ever way you turn your 
eyc%, you finely as in the Solitudes of Lausanne, 
happy families enjoying more pure and genuine 
pleafures than are ever feen or felt in fafhionable 
life. * The induftrious citizen returning in the 
evening to his wife and children, after having 
honourably performed the labours of the day, 
feels without doubt more real content than any 
courtier. If the voice of the public or his fellows- 
citizens, inftead of rendering the efteem and 
honour which his character merits, treats his zeal 
with contempt and his good works with ungrate* 
ful neglcft, he forgets the injuilice in the bofom 
of his happy family, when he fees their arms open 
ready to receive him, and obtains from them the 
praife and approbation he deferves. With what 
delight his heart feels the value of their fondnefs 
and afFeftion ! If the eclat of falhionabje life, the 
fpltrndour of courts, the triumph of power and. 
.grandeur, have Jeft his bofom cold and comfort- 
lefs; if the bafc prafticcs of fraud, falfchood, 
hypocrify, and puerile vanities, have irritated and 
foured his mind ; he no fooncr mijces in the 
circle of thofe whom he cherifhes, than a genial 
warmth re-animates his dejefted heart, the ten- 
fderefl: fentiments infpire his foul with courage, 
and the trbth, freedom, probity, and innocence 
by which he is furrounded, reconcile him to tho 
lot of humanity.— On the contrary;^ the man who 

enjoyti 
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enjoys a more elevated fituation, the favourite of 
a minifter, the companion of the great, loved by 
the women, and admired in every public place 
as the leader of the falhion, his birth high, an4 
his fortunes rich j yet if his home be the feat of 
difcord andjealoufy, and the bofom of his family 
a ftranger to that peace which the wife and vir- 
tuou3 taTle under a roof of thatch, would all thefc 
dazzling pleafures compcnfate for this irreparar 
JdIc lofs ? 

ff 

These are my lentiments on the advantage^ 
which Solitude poflefjes to reconcile us to the 
lot gf humanity and the pra(5tices of the world j 
but I fhall here only cite the words qf another; 
the words of a Doftor of Divinity of the fame 
tenets with myfelfj a judicious theologian, who 
does not inculcate irnperious doftrines, or pror 
pagate a religion which offends the heart. They 
are the words of his fermon upon Domeftic Hap- 
pincfs, of that incomparable difcourfe which meij 
of every dcfcription ought to read, as well as all 
the other lermons of Zollikofer. 

?' Solitude,?' fays this divine, *f fecufes u$ 
*^ from the afperfions of light and frivolous 
" minds^ from the unjuft contempt and harfk 
f^ judgments of the envious ; preferves us from 
ff the afflifting fpeftacle of follies, crimes, and 

mifcry^ 
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'* mifcry, which fo frequently difgraccs the 
** theatre of aftive and focial life ; extinguilhes 
«' the fire of thofe paflions which are too lively 
^' and ardent; and cftablilhes peace in our 
«' hearts/* 

These are the fentiments of my beloved Zol- 
LiKOFER i the truth of which I have experienced. 
When my enemies conceived that accidents, how- 
ever trifling, would trouble my rcpofej when I 
was told with what fatlsfaftion the Coteries would 
hear of my diftrefs, that les belles dames would leap 
for joy, and form a cjufter round the man who 
detailed the injuries I had received, and thofe 
which were yet in (tore for me ; I faid to myfelf, 
*' Although my enemies fhould have fworri to 
*' afBift me with a thoufand deaths, what harm 
** can they really do me? What can epigrams 
" and pleafantries prove? What fling do thofe 
** fatirical engravings carry, which they have 
*' taken the p^ins to circulate through every part 
^' of SwissERLAND and Germany ?" 

The thorns over which the fteady foot \^alks 
unhurt, or kicks froni beneath if with contempt,- 
inflift no wounds j they hurt only effeminate 
minds, who feel that as a ferious injury which 
others think nothing of.- Charafters of this de- 
fcription require to be treated, like young 

and 
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and tender flowers, with delicacy and attention, 
for they cannot bear the touch of rude and vio- 
lent hands. But he who has exercifed his powers 
in the fevereft trials, and combated with adver- 
fity, who feels his foul fuperior to the falfe opi- 
nions and prejudices of the world, neither fees 
nor feels the blow j he refigns trifles to the nar- 
row minds which they occupy, and looks down 
with courage and contempt upon the vain boaft- 
ings of fuch miferable infedts. 

• 

To defpife or forget the malice of our enemies, 
however, it is not always neceflfary to call to our 
afllflance foft zephyrs, clear fprings, well-fl:ored 
rivers, thick forefts, refrcfliing grottos, verdant 
banks, or fields adorned with flowers. Oh I 
how loon, in the tranquillity of retirement, every 
antipathy is obliterated 1 All the little crofles of 
life, obloquies, injuftice, every low and trifling 
care, vanifli like fmoke before him who has 
courage to live according to his own tafte and 
inclination. That which we do voluntarily, 
always affords pleafure. The reftraints of the 
world, and the flavery of ibcicty, poifon the 
pleafurcs of free minds, and deprive them of 
every fatisfaftion, content, and power, even when 
placed in a fphere of elegance, eafy in fortunc^j 
and furroundcd by aflluencc* 
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Solitude, therefore, not only brings quietude 
to the heart, renders it kind and virtuous, and 
raifes it above the malevolence of envy, wicked- 
ncfs and ftupidity, but affords advantages ftill 
more valuable. Liberty, true liberty, is no where 
fb eaiily found as in a diftant retirement from 
the tumults of men, and every forced connexion 
with the world. It has been truly' faid, that in 
Solitude Man recovers from that diftraftion 
which had torn him from himfelf j that he feels 
in his mind a clear and intimate knowledge of 
what he was, and of what he may become ; that 
he lives more within himfelf and for himfelf than 
in external objedls ; that he enters into the ftatc 
of nature and freedom ; no longer plays an Arti- 
ficial part, no longer reprefents a different per- 
ibnage, but thinks, fpeaks, and ads according 
to his proper charadber aifd fentiments j that he 
difcovers the whole extent of his charafter, and 
does not aft beyond it ^ that he no longer dreads 
a fcvere mafter, an imperious tyrant ; he ridi- 
cules no one, is himfelf proof againft the fhafts 
of calumny, and neither the conftraints of bufi- 
nefs, nor the ceremonies of fafhion difquiet his 
mind; but, breaking through the fhackles of 
fcrvile habit and arbitrary cuftom, he thinks 
witTi confidence and courage, and the fenfibilities 
of his heart rcfign themfelves to the fentiments 
of bh mind. 

Ma^ami 
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* 

Madame de Staal confidcred it as a great 

and vulgar error to fuppofe that freedom and 

liberty Jcould be enjoyed at court j where, even 

in the moft minute aftions of our lives, we are 

obliged to be fo obfervant i where it is impbfliblc 

to think aloud; where our fentiments muft bo. 

regulated by the circumftances of thofe around 

us 5 where every perfon we approach affumes the 

right of fcrutinizing out* charafters -, and where 

we never have the fmalleft enjoyment of our- 

fclves. " The enjoyment of one'i felf,'* fays ftie, 

*' can only be found in Solitude. It was within 

•* the walls of the Bastile that I firfl became 

** acquainted with myfelf/' 

'Men of liberal minds are as ill qualified by 
nature to be Chamberlains, and to conduft the 
etiquette of a court, a^ women are to be reli 
gieufes. The courtier, fearful of every-thing h 
fees, always upon the watch, inceffantly tor 
mented by fufpicion, yet obliged to preferve the 
face of ferenity and fatisfaftion, is like the old 
woman, always lighting one taper to Michael tb$ 
jfrcbangel, and another* to the Devil^ becaufe he 
docs not know for which of them he may have 
moft occafion. 

Such precautions and conftraints arc infup- 
portable to every man who is not born a courtten 

In 
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In fituations, therefore, lefs conneffced with the 
worlds men of liberal minds^ (bund underftand- 
ings^ and adbive difpoficionsj break all the chains 
by which they arc withheld. To find any plea- 
fure in the fumes of fafhion, it is necefiary to 
have been trained up in the habits of a court* 
The defeft of judgment which reigns in courts, 
without doubt, magnifies the moft trifling details 
into matters of high importance; and the long 
conftraint which the foul there endures, makes 
many things appear eafy to a courtier which, for 
want of habit, would carry torment to the bofom 
of another. Who has not experienced what it 
is to be forced to remain fixed upon one's chair 
a whole evening, even in common fociety, with- 
out knowing on what fubjedt to convcrfe, and 
of courfc without being able to fay any-thing ? 
Who has not occalionally found himfclf in com- 
pany with thofc who willingly liflen to fcnfiblc 
converfation, but never contribute a fingle idea 
to the promotion of it themfelves ? Who has not 
fecn his thoughts fall upon minds fo barren, that 
they produce no return j and Aide through the cars 
of bis auditors like water upon oil-cloth i 

How many men of contemplative minds arc 

the flaves of fools and madmen ! How many 

.rational beings pafs their lives in bondage, by 

being unfortunately attached to a worthlefs 

faftion ! 
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tzQ:\6n ! Hdw many men df* excellent urtder* 
ftandings are condemned to perform ^ pitiful 
part in niany proviilcial towns ! The company 
of a man who laughs at evefy-thihg th^t is 
honourable^ and rejeds thofe fentimerits which 
lead to love and eileem, ibon beConles infup-- 
portable. There arc no worfe tyrants than the 
prejudices of^ mankind 5 and the chains of fer^ 
Vitude bedome weighty in proportion to the 
public ignorance. To fornl a ferious thought 
of pleafing in public life is vain i for to fucceed 
in flich an endeavouf^ We mud: facrifice all 
thought, furrender every real fcntimenti defpife 
every- thing which rational minds efteem, and 
efteem every thing that a man of tinderftanc^- 
ing and good-fenfe defpifesj or elfe^ by blindly 
dafhing forward upon all occalions^ hazard con-^ 
tent^ tranquillity^ and fof tune. 

A RitRAL rtfidtnct or a tranquil and do^ 
meftic life in towni will fccure us from thcfd 
tonftraints, and is the only means of rendering 
us free and independent of thofe fituations which 
are as hoftile to happinefs as they are repugnant 
to good-fenfe. But to render Solitude free from 
conftraintj wc muft neither take the habit of 
monachifm^ nor, like the Doge of VenieCi 
wear the diadem of fovereignty* This abjedl 
flaye cannot viGt a friend, nor receive a foreign 

X * amba& 
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ambaffador, without a fpecial permiflion frotir 
the Senate for the purpofe. Solitude and de- 
pendence are univerfally acknowledged to be 
the higheft prerogatives of his crown^ 

The foul relieved from thcfe torments, be- 
comes fenfible in Solitude of its powers, and 
attains a clear and intimate knowledge of its 
perfedions. Liberty and leifure, therefore, 
always render a rational and adlive niind in- 
different to every other kind of happinefs. 

< 

The love of liberty rendered all the plea- 
fures of the world odious to the mind of 
Petrarch. In his old age he was^ folicited 
to officiate as Secretary to different Popes, 
at whatever falary he thought proper to fixj 
and indeed eveiy inducement that emolument 
could afford was infidioufly made ufc of to 
turn his views that .way. « Riches/' replied 
Petrarch, *' when acquired at . the cxpcncc 
of liberty, are the caufe of .real mifery ; and 
a. yoke made of gdd or filver, is not lefs op- 
" preffive thaa if made of iron or lead." To 
him, the world afforded no wealth equal in ' 
value to liberty and leifure j and he told his 
patrons, that he could not renounce the plea- 
fur, s of fcicnce -, that he had dcfpifed riches at 
a time when be was moft in need of them, and 

It 
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5t Would be fliameful to feek them now, when * 
it was more eafy for him to do without tliem i 
thar he Ihould apportion the provifion for his 
jburney according to the diftaiice he had ta 
travel ; and that havihg almoft reached the end 
of his courfe, he ought to think more of his 
reception at the inn than of his expences on the 
road* 

A DiSTA^tE of the manriefs of a Court led 
Petrarch into Solitude when he was only 
three-and-twenty years of age, although in his 
Outward appearance, in his attention to drefs, 
aiid evejri in his conftitution, he pDflefled all the 
attributes of a complete courtier. He was in 
every refpedt formed to pleafe: the beauty of 
his figure excited unlverfal admiration, and peo- 
ple ftbpped and pointed him out as he walked 
along. Hi3 eyes were bright and full of fire i 
his lively courtteAance proclaimed the vivacity 
of his mind 5 the frefheft colour glowed uport 

his cheeks i hii features were diftinft and 

• 

manly i his fhape fine and elegant ; his per- 
fon tall, and his prefence noble. The genial 
climate of Avignon increafed the wafmth of his 
Conftitutioh. The fire of youth, the beauties 
aflcmbled at the Court of the Pope from every 
nation in Europe, and, above all, the diffblutc 
manners of the Court, led him very early 

X 2 into 
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into connexions with women. A great por^ 
tionof the day was fpent at his toilette in the 
deeoratioos of drefs ; his habit was always 
white ; and the lead fpot or an improper fold 
gave his mind the greateft uneafinels. Even ia 
tbefafhion of his (hoes he avoided every form 
th^t appeared inelegant $ they were extremely 
tight^ and cramped his feet to fuch a degree^ 
that it would in a fliort time have been impof* 
fible for him to walk> if he had not recoUefted 
that it was much better to fhock the eyes of the 
ladies than to make himfelf a cripple. In walk- 
ing through the ftreets, he endeavoured to 
avoid the rudenefs of the wind by every po(^ 
fible means ; not that he was afraid of taking 
cold^ but becaule he was fearful of deranging 
the drefs of his hair. A love, however, as ele- 
vated as it was ardent for virtue and the lelles 
httres, always counterbalanced his devotion 
to ibe /ex. To exprefs bis paffion foj the fair^ 
he wrote all his poetry in Italian^ and only 
ufed the learned languages upon ferious and 
important fubjedts. But, notwithftanding the 
warmth of his conftituion, he was always chafte. 
He held all debauchery in the utmoft detefta- 
tion I the leaft deviation from virtue tortured His 
feelings with remorfe ; and he inveighed with 
acrimony againft the fenfibility by which he 
iwd been betrayed : " I fliould like/' faid he 

« to 
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*^ to have a heart as hard as adamant^ rather than 
^* be fo continually tormented by fuch feducing 
*• paflions." Among the number of fine wo- 
tnen who adorned the Court at Avignon^ there 
were fbme who endeavoured to captivate his 
heart. Seduced by their charms^ and drawn afide 
by^the facility with which he' obtained the happi- 
ncfe of their company, he became, upon clofer 
acquaintance, obedient to all their wifhes; but 
the inquietudes and torments of love fo much 
alarmed his mind, that he endeavoured to fhun 
her toils. Before his acquaintance with Laura, 
he was wilder than a ftag i and, if tradition is to 
be believed, he had not until the age of thirty- 
five any occafion to reproach himfclf with mif- 
Conduft. Religion, virtue, and the fruits of 
the education he received from his mother, pre- 
fervcd him from the humerous dangers by which 
he was furrounded. 

' The praftice of the Civil Law was at this 
period the only road to eminence at Avignon 3 
but Petrarch detefted the venalitv of the 
prbfeffion. Previous to devoting himfelf to 
the Church, he exercifcd for forrle time tht 
profeflion of an advocate, and gained many 
caufcs i but he reproached himfclf with it af- 
terwards. " In my youth," fays he, **Ide- 
** voted myfelf to the trade of felling word* 
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•^ or rather of telling lies i but that which wc 
^' do againO: our inclinations^ is feldom attended 
*^ with fucccfs. My fondncls was for Solirudc^ 
*^. and I therefore attended the prafticc of the 
*^ bar with the greater dctcftation. " The fc- 
cret confciOufnefs which he entertained of his 
own merits gave hini^ it is true^ all the vain 
confidence of youth $ and filled his mind with 
that lofty fpirit which begets the prefumjJtion of 
being equal to every-thing j but his inveterate 
hatred of the manners of the Court impeded his 
exertions. '^ I have no hope/' faici he, in the 
thirty-fifth year pf his age, " of making my 
♦^ fortune in the Court of the Vicar of Jesus 
f^ Christ: to accomplifli that, I muft aflidu- 
/^ oufly vifit the palaces of the great i I muft 
*^ flatter, lie, and deceive." PtTRARCH was 
not capable of doing this. He neither hated 
men nor difliked advancement, but he deteftcd 
the means he muft neceffarily have ufed to attain 
it. He loved glory and ardently fought it, 
though not by the ways in which it is gene^ 
rally obtained, He delighted to walk in th? 
xnoft unfrequented paths, and, of gourfe, he re-* 
pounced TiiE wori<o, 

T«E,^verfion which he felt froni the man* 
pers which are peculiar to Courts was thp 
particular occafjoa of hi$ Effay upon Solitude 

Ja 
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In the year 1346 he was, as iifual, during Lent 
at Vaudufe. The B^Mop of Cavaillon, anxi- 
ous to eryoy the convcrfation of his frier.d, 
and to /taftc the fweets of retirement, fixed his 
rcfidencc at the caftle j a manfion fituated upon 
the fummit of a high rock, and, in appearance, 
better coaftrufted for the habitation of birds 
than .men ; the ruins of which at preftnt only 
remain. The' fcenes of which the Bishop 
and Petrarch had been witnefles at Avigncn 
and Naples^ infpired them with difguft of cities, 
and with contempt for the manners of a profli- 
gate Court, 'They weighed all the unpleafant 
circumftances they had before experienced, and 
<^pofed the fituations which produced them to 
the advantages of Solitude. This was the ufuil 
" fiabjedk of their convcrfation at the caftle, and 
that which gave birth in the mind of Petrarch 
to the refolution of uniting in one work all his 
own ideas and thofc of others uix)n this de- 
lightful fubjeft. It was begun in Lent and 
finilhed at Eajieri but he revifed and corrcfted 
it afterwards, making many alterations, and 
adding evcry-thing which occurred to his mind 
previous to the publication. It was not till, the 
year 1366, twenty years afterwards, that he fent 
it to the Bishop of Cavaillon, to whom«ic 
was dedicated. 

X4 If 
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If all that I have faid of Petrarch in the- 
courfc of this work were to be coUedted into 
one point of view, it would be fecn what very 
important facriBces he made to Solitude* But 
his mind . and his heart were framed to enjoy 
the advantages it affords with a fuperior de- 
gree of delight J : a happiqefs which he obtain- . 
ed from hh hatred of 4 Court and bis love of 
liberty. 

The love of liberty wa^ alfo the caufe of 
RoussBAu's violent difguft for fociety, and in 
3olitude became the fource of all his ple^fureSt 
iih Letters to Malherb^ difcover the genius 
pf the writer and the mature of the man as much 
gs his CoNF£S^ioN3j which have not bee|} bet- 
ter underftood . than hi$f charadter. ^^ I miftool;^ 
♦^ fqr a great leright of time,** fays he in one of 
them, " the caufe of that invincible difguft 
^^ which I always felt in the comnaerce of the 
*' world, I attributed it to the niortificatioii 
^* of not ppfleffing that quick and ready talent 
^* ncceffary to difcover in converfatiop the litdc 
^' knowledge I poffeffed; arid this beat back 
" an idea that I did not occupy that ftatioa 
^^ in the opinion of mankind which 1 conceived 
^' I merited. But after having fcribbled a great 
^^ cjuar^tity pf paper^ I was p?rfe6);Jy convinced 
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*^ that even in faying many ridiculous things t 
^^ was in no danger of being taken for a fooU 
'* When I perceived myfelf fought after by all 
*^ the world, and honoured with much more 
^^ ccnfideration than even my own ridiculous 
^* vanity would have ventured to expeft j and 
*^ that, notwitbftanding this, I felt the fame 
^' difguft rather augmented than diminifhed, 
^' I concluded that it muft arife from fome other 
** caufe, and that thefe were not the kind of 
^* enjoyments for which I muft look, What 
*' then, in faft, is the caufb of it ? It is no other 
^* then that invincible^/ri/ of liberty which no- 

• 

*^ thing can overcome, and in comparifon with 
•' which honour, fortune, and even fame itfelf, 
^ are to me nothing. It is certain that this 
** fpirit of liberty is engendered lefs by pride 
*' than by indolence i but this indolence is in- 
^* credible i it is alarmed at every-thing ; it 
*' renders the moft triSing duties of civil life 
^* infupportable : to be obliged to fpeaka word, 
^* to write a letter, or to pay a vifir, are to me, 
** from the moment the obligation arifes, the 
** fevereft punifhments. This is the reafon why, 
** although the ordinary commerce of m^n is 
*^ odious to me, the pleafures of private friend-^ 
^ fliip arc fo dear to my heart ; for in the in- 
^* dulgence of private frien^fliips there arc no 
^^ duties to perform ; we have only to follow the 

4 ^* feelings 
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feelings of the hearty and all is done. This 
is the realbn alfo why I have fo . much dreaded 
** to accept of favours j for every aft of kind* 
^^ nefs demands an acknowledgement; and I 
*' feel that my heart is ungrateful, only becaufe 
gratityde becomes a duty. The kind of hap-^ 
pinefs, in fhorr^ which pleafes me beft;^ does 
*' not confift fo much in doing what 1 wifh, as 
^' in avoiding that which is repugnant to my 
". inclination. Adtivc life affords no tempta- 
*^ cions to me s I would a hundred times rather 
do nothing at all than that which I diflike ; 
and I have frequently thought that I fhould 
** not have lived very unhappily even in the 
** Bastile, provided I was free from every other 
^^ conftraint than that of merely refiding wichii) 
*' its walls/' 

The advantages of a tranquil leifure were 
never felt with higher delight than by Rousseau ; 
thefe enjoyments, however, are equally within the 
reach of every individuaL '^ When my torments," 
fays this amiable philofopher^ ^' oblige me 
to count the long and forrowful progrels of 
the night, and the violence of my fever, 
prevents .me from enjoying one moment's 
fleep, I frequently forget my conditfen in 
reflefting on the Various events of my life, and 
*^ recoUeftion, repentance, regret, and pity, di-. 

" vide 
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" vide thofe attentions in which I bury,. for a 
*^ few moments, all my fufFerings. What fitu- 
*' ations do you conceive. Sir, I moft frequently 
*^ and moft cheerfully recall to my mind in thefc 
mediations ? Not the pleafures of my youth j 
they were too few, too* much blended with 
*^ bittcrnefs, and^ are now too diftant from my 
thoughts ; but the pleafures of my retirement, 
my folitary walks, the tranfient though deli- 
•* ciou$ days which I paffed entirely with my- 
fejf, with my good old houfekeeper, my 
faithful well- beloved dog, my old cat, the 
^^ birds of the fields, and the bcafts of the forefts, 
'^ furrounded by all the charms of nature, and 
their divine and incomprehenfible Author. 
Repairing to my garden before day- break, to 
*^ w^it for and contemplate the rifing fun, my 
** firft prayer was, when I difcovered the fymp- 
*' tomsof a fine day, that neither meffages nor 
^^ vifitors might difturb the charm. After hav- 
" ing devoted the morning to various cares, 
** which as I could put thgm off till another 
^' time I always attended to with plcafure, I 
^' haftened to my dinner that 1 might avoid un- 
^^ pleafant vifitors, and thereby procure a longer 
^' afternoon, gefpre one o'clock, even in the 
** hotteft days of fummer^ while the fun Ihonc 
^^ in meridian fplendor, I walked forth with my 
** faithful AcHATfis, hur/ying along, fearful 

« left 
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** Teft fomc one might fcizc hold of mc before 
•* I was fccurc in my cfcape j but when I had 
** once turned a certain corner, and felt myfelf 
*' free from danger, with what palpitation of 
** heart, with what lively joy I drew my breath, 
^ and exclaimed. Now I am majier of my time for 
^ the remainder of the day ! I then walked with 
•* tranquil ftepE in fcarch of fome wild fequeftcr- 
** ed fpot in the foreft, fomc defert place, where 
•• no objeft, touched by the hands of men, ;ui- 
^ nounced fervitude and domination ; fome 
*' afylum, into which I might fancy that I alone 
•* had firft entered, and wrhere no impertinent 
^ intruder might interpofe between nature and 
«' myfelf." 

Who would not willingly renounce the diflt- 
pations of the world for thefe calm enjoyments 
of the heart ! the fplendid flavery of fociety for 
this ineftimable liberty ! I am perfedUy aware, that 
mankind in general are not in a (ituation fb fa« 
vourable to felf-enjoyment j let them however 
fry the pure pleafures of the country, and they 
will find that one day of liberty, one hour of 
quiet, will efFeftually cure them of their anxiety 
for feafts, (hows, finery, and all the noify non- 
I«nfe of falhion and foUy « 

« 
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Pope Clement the Sixth offered to PETRARcit 
not only the office of Apoftolic Secretary^ but 
many confiderable bifhoprics. Petrarch cpn-* 
ftantly refufed them. " You will not accept o£* 
** any thing I offer to you I*' faid the Holy Fa- 
ther : *' Aflc of me what you pleafe.'* Two 
months afterwards Petrarch wrote to one of 
his friends, *^ Every degree of elevation creates 
** new fufpicions in my mind, becaufe I perceive 
** the misfortunes that attend them. Would they 
*' but grant me that happy mediocrity fo prefer- 
" able to gold, and which they have promifed 
** me, I fliould accept the gift with gratitude and 
*^ cordiality j but if- they only intend to invcft 
^ me with forae important employment, I fhaU 
** refufe it. I will Ihake off" the yoke ; for I had 
** much rather live poor than become a flave." 

An Englifliman fome ^here alks, " Why arc 
the inhabitants of the rich plains of Lome ardy^ 
where nature pours her gifts in fuch profulion, 
** lefs opulent than thofe of the mountains of 

^^ SWISSERLAND ? Becaufc FREEDOM, whoIc 

^^ influence is more benign than funihine and 
" zephyrs, who covers the rugged rock with 
*^ foil, drains the fickly fwamp, and deaths the 
" brown heath in verdure i who drefles the la- 
" bourer's face with fmiles, and makes him be- 
^^ hold his increafing family with delight and ex- 

*' ultationi 
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^ ultation ; freedom has abandoned the fertile 
** fields of LoMBARDY, and dwells annong the 
^ mountains of SwisSerland." 

This is the ^arm ehthufiafm of poetry ; but 
it is literally true at Uri, Schwitz, Undevald, 
Zug^ GlariS;^ atid AppenzeU For he who ha^ 
more than his Wanes require is rich $ and who^ 
ever is enabled to think, to fpeak, and to employ 
himfelfas his inclination may dired, is free. 

ft 

Competency and liberty, therefore, afe the 
true fwcetners of life. That ftate of mind, fo 
rarely poflefled, in which we can fincerely fay, 
*' / have enough^'' is the highefl attainment of 
philolbphy. Happinefs con fids not in having 
too much, but fufScient. Kings and princes are 
unhappy, becaufe they always defire more than 
they poflcfs, and are continually ftimulated to 
acconfiplifli more than it is within their power to 
attain. Great and good kings are not to blame^ 
if they fometimes fay, '* My/on^ I am deaf to-day 
" on my left ear.** 

Meh in general endeavour to appear much 
happier than in faft they are j and confider every- 
thing which detradts from this appearance as a 
real misfortune. But happinefs ought to be con- 
cealed except from the eye of friendlhip and loVe j, 

for 
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for ENVY is its direft foe j ever watchful to find 
its way to the happy bofom, and eager to deftroy 
its repofe. 

He who only wants little has always enough. 
** I am contented/' fays Petrarch, in a letter 
to his friends the Cardinals TaLeyrand and 
BoLooNo, ** I defire nothing more. I have 
placed limits to my defires. I enjoy every 
thing that is neceffary to life. Cincinnatus, 
" CuRius, Fabricius, and Regulus, after 
^' having conquered Rations, and led kings in 
triumph^ were not fo rich as I am. But I 
ihould always be poor, if I were to open a 
door to my paffions. Luxury, ambition, ava- 
rice, know no bounds s and defire is a fathom* 
** lefs abyfs. I have clothes to cover me j vie- 
^* ' tuals to fupport me 5 horfes to carry me i lands 
•to lie down or walk upon while I am alive, and 
to receive my remains when I die. What more 
was any Roman Emperor pofleffed of ? My 
♦body is healthy ; and the flejh fubdued by la- 
" bour is lefs rebellious againft the ffirit. ' I have 
" books of every kind, which to me are inefti- 
•mable treafures ^ they fill my foul with a vo- 
luptuous delight untinftured with remorfe. I 
*' have friends, whom I confidcr more precious 
" than any thing I poflefs, provided their coun« 
" fels do not tend to deprive mc of my. liberty. 

" I know 
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•• I know of no other enemies than thofe wbick 
^^ envy has raifcd agalnfl: me. I defpife them 
^ from the bottom of my heart j and perhaps ii^ 
** would be unhappy for me if they were not mf 
" enemies. I ftill reckon among my riches the 
*' love and kindnefs of all the good men who 
*' are upon earth, even thofe whom I have never 
'* feenj^ and perhaps never (hall fee^'' 

From this palTage we difcover that envy foU 
lowed Petrarch into the retreats of Solitude. 
He frequently complains of it $ but in this letter 
he treats it properly. He defpifcs his envious 
enemies, and would be forry if he were without 
them. 

Solitude difcovers to mankind their re^l 
Wants, Where great firaplicicy of manners pre- 
vails, men always pofTefs fufficient for the enjoy-* 
ment of life^ Ignorant of thofe things which 
others defire or pofTefs^ the mind cannot enter-i 
tain an idea of any good which they can poffiblf 
produce^ An old Country Curate refiding upon 
a lofty mountain near the Lake of Thun, in 
the Canton of Bern, was one day prefented with 
^moor-ccck. The good man was Ignorant of the 
rarity he had received^ and confulted with his 
cook what he (hould do with it. The paftor and 
the cook agreed to bury it in the grounds Alas f 

were 
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were we all as ignorant of moor-cocks^ wc fhould 
all be as happy as the Curate of ^the mountain 
near the Lake of Thun. 

Hs who places limits to his real wants is more 
wife, more rich, and more contented than us all. 
The fyftem upon which he afts partakes of the 
noble fimplicity of his mind. He finds felicity 
in the mod obfcure life, in fituations at the 
greateft diftance from the world. Truth is the 
only objeft of his afFeftionj he follows that phi- 
lofophy which requires but little, has few wants, 
and feeks his higheft happinels in a contented 
mind. 

Pope, when only twelve years of age, wrote 
in affefting and agreeable Ode upon the fubjeft 
of Solitude, which comprehends the very cffcnce 
of this philofophy. 

ODE ON. SOLITUDE, 

* 
H A P P y the man whofe wi(h and care 

A few paternal acres bound, • 

* Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

Whofe herds with milk, whofe fields with bread, 

Whofe flocks fupply him With atdrc, • 
Whofe trees in fiunmer yield him fhade, 
A In winter, fire« 
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Bleft, who can unconceni'dly find ^ 

Hours, days and years Aide foft away. 
In health of body, peace of mind. 

Quiet by day, f^ 

Sound flee^ by night ; ftudy and eafe» 
Together mix'd ; fweet recxeation I 
i^nd innocence, vi^hich moft does pleafe 

With meditadoQ. 

• 

Thns let me live unieen, nnknown. 

Thus unlamented let me die. 
Steal from the world, bnd not a ftone 

Tell where I lie. 

A CALM and tranquil life renders even ien« 
fuality itfelf more limple^ peaceful^ and Jefs 
alarming. The field of fenfual pleafures is to the 
worldly-minded parched up and barren; it is 
noify and tumultuous ^ filled with rineyards, 
banqueting-houfes^ wanton dancings^ infirma* 
ries, tombs upon which the rofes fade^ and dark 
ihades for the purpofe of guilty aflfignations. But 
to the mind of him who ihuns fuch brutal joys^ 
fuch grofs voluptuoufnefs^ the pleafures of fenfe 
are of a more elevated kind i foft^ fublime^ 
pure> permanent^ and tranquil. 

*The infolence of wealth difappears in the 
iimplicity of rural life. The bofom learns to 

<njoy 
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chjoy fenfationS very different frdm thttfc ic 
experienced iir the world. The fcntiments of the 
mind are rendered more free^ the feelings of 
the heart more pure; neither heated by profu^ 
iion> nor extinguifhed by fatietyi 

Petrarch one day inviting his friend thi 
Cardinal Colon n A to tifit his retirement at 
Vauclusb^ wrote to him, *' If you prefer the 
*^ tranc[uillity of the country to the tumults of the 
*' town, come here, and enjoy yourfelf. Do not 
*' be alarmed at the. fimplicity of mjr table, or 
^^ the hardnefs of liiy beds. Kings themfelves are 
*^ fometipfies difgufted with luxiiiy, and prefer th^ 
*^ pleafures of a more frugal repaft. They are 
^^ plea&d ijy the change of fcene i and occafional 
" interruption dbes not render their pleafures lefs 
*^ lively. But if you wi(h only to enjoy your ac- 
*^ cuftomed luxury, what is to prevent your 
** bringing with you the mdft cxquifite viands^ 
*' the wines of Vefuvius^ diflies of filver, and 
** every*thing that can delight the fenfes. Leave 
*^ the reft to me. I promife to provide you with 
^^ a bed qf the fineft turf, a cooling ihade, a 
^^ con<^ert of nightingales, figs, raifins, water 
** drawn from the frefheft fprings, and, in Ihorr, 
*< every-thing that the hand of nature prefents to 
f ' true pkafure." 

Y 2 Aal 
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Ah ! who would not willingly renounce thofc 
things which only produce difqCietude in the 
mind, for thofe which render it contented ? The 
art of occafionally diverting the imagination, 
tafte, and paffions, affords new and unknown 
enjoyments to the mind, and confers pleafure 
without pain, and luxury without repentance. 
The fcnfes, deadened by faticty, revive to new 
enjoyments. The lively twitter of the groves, 
and the murmur of the brooks, yield a more 
delicious pleafure to the ear than the mufic of the 
opera, or the compofitions of the ableft mafters* 
The eye repofes more agreeably on the concave 
firmament, on an expanfe of waters, on moun- 
tains covered with rocks, than it does at balls, 
aflcmblies, 2Lnd petit s /oupers. The mind enjoyg 
in Solitude objefts which were before infupport- 
able ; and, reclining on the bofom of fimplicity, 
eafily renounces every vain delight. Petrarch 
wrote from Vaucluse to one of his friends, " I 
'* have made war againft my corporeal powers, 
** for I find they . arc my enemies. My eyes, 
" which have occafioned me to commit fo many 
*' follies, are now confined to the view of a 
" finglc woman, old> black, and fun-burnr. If 
" Helen and Lucretia had pofleffed fuch a 
" face, Troy would never have been reduced 
** to alhes, nor Tarquin driven from the em* 
'* pire of the world. But, to compenfate thefc 

** defcfts. 
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*S dcfefts, (he is faithful, fubmiffive, and induf- 
** trious. She paffes whole days in the fields; 
** and her (hrivellcd Ikin defies the burning fun, 
** even m the hotteft dog-days. My wardrobe 
** ftill contains fine clothes, but I never wear 
** them i and you would take me for a common 
*' labourer or a fimple fhepherd j I who was 
^' formerly fo anxious about my drefs. But the 
** reafons which then prevailed no longer exift; 
^ the fetters by which I was enflaved are broken 1 
*^ the eyes which I was anxious to pleafe arc 
** (hut J and if they were ftill open, they would 
^' not perhaps now be able to maintain the fame 
^' empire over my heart." 

Solitude, by ftripping worldly objefts of that 
falfe fplendour with which the imagination arrays 
them, deftroys the vain ambition of the mind. 
Accuftomed to rural pleafure, and indifferent to 
every other, a wife man no longer feels power 
and dignities worthy of his defires. CinciN'^ 
KATus, a noble Roman, was overwhelmed with 
tears on being obliged to accept the Confulfhip, 
becaufe it would for one year deprive him of the 
pleafure of cultivating hi^ fields. He was called 
from the plough to the conimand of the army of the 
empire; he defeated the enemy, poffefled himfelf 
of (he provinces, made his triumphal entry into 

y 3 RoMEj 
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RoM|s> tnd> 4t the expiration of fixtcen days^ 
Returned to hh plough, 

Tff A inmate of an humble cottage, who is forced 

V 

fo earn his daily bread by labour, and the owner 
pf ^ Jpacious manfion, for whom every luxury is 
provided, are pot held in equal eftimation by 
mankind. But let the man who has experienced 
both thefe fituations be afked, und^ which 
pf them he experienced the moft content. The 
pares :jnd inquietudes of the palace are innu- 
merably greater than thpfe of the cpttager: 
Jn the former, difcontent poifons every enjoy- 
ment^ and its fuperSuity is only mifery in dii^ 
gilife. The Princes of Germany do not digeft all 
the palatable poifon which thpir cqoks prepare, (o 
well as a peafant upon the heaths pf Limbou^g di- 
gefts his buck-wheat pie. And thofe who may differ 
from me in this opinion will be forced tq acknow* 
Jcdge that there is great truth in the reply which 
a pretty French country-girl made to a young 
and amiable nobleman, who folicited her to aban- 
don her folitary rural fituation, and retire with 
him to Paris, f' Ah ! Monfteur le Marquis^ the 
f^ farther we remove' from ourfelyes, the greatef 
f* is our diftance from happinefs.'' 

A siNGtB paffion, which we are neither able 
to fubdue nor inclined to fatisfy, frequently poi- 

fpn? 
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fens our days mth the bittcreft fbrrow \ There 
are moments in which the mind i^ difcontemed 
with itfelf^ tired of its exiftence> difgufted with 
every-thifig, incapable of relifliiog either Sdii« 
tude or DilTipation, loft to all rcpofe, and aliens 
ated from every pleafure. Under fuch a fituatioo, 
time> although, unemployed^ appears horribly 
tedious I an impenetrable chaos of fentiment and 
ideas prevails ; the prefent afibrds no enjoyment i 
and we wait with impatier^ for the future. The 
mind, in truth, wants the true /alt of life % and 
without that, exiftence is infipid. 

But where is this precious fait to be found I 
Is it in the paffion of love? Love, without 

• *' V^ifemen," fays Lord Bolingbroke^ " are certainly 
^' fupcrior to all the evils of exile ; but, in a ftrid fenfe, he, 
who has left any one fajjion of his foul unfubdued, will not 
deferve that appelladon« It is not enough that we have 
*^ ftudied all the duties of public and private life, that we are 
perfedUy acquainted with them, and that we live up to them 
in the eye of the world ; a pafllon that lies dormant in the 
** heart, and has efcaped our fcrutiny, or which we have ob- 
ferved and indulged as venal, or which we have perhaps en* 
couraged as to principle to excite and aid our virtue, may 
one time or other deilroy our tranquillity, and difgrace our 
*^ whole charader. When virtue has fteeled the mind on 
" every fide, we are invulnerable on every fide j but Ac h i l l es 
" was wounded in the heel. The leaft part overlooked or neg- 
" ledled, may expofe us to receive a mortal blow.'*— 'Trans- 
lator* 

Y 4 doubt^ 
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doubt^ frequently preferves life, and fbmctintic? 
gives it new vigour and animation ; but a paflion 
which undermines and confumes, can neither 
afford permanency nor tranquillity^ The lov^ 
capable of railing itfelf to the ftrength and powe^ 
of being permanent, muft defcend into a fincer^ 
friendfhip, or it will deftroy itfelf or its objeft ; and, 
by adding fewel to a fubde flame, will reduce the 
lover and beloved to a heap of cinders. The JaU 
of lifcy therefore, can only be extrafted from pafr 
fions which do not require extraneous aid \ froip 
paflions which fupply their own aliment, acquir/c 
force by indulgence, and, being free and inde-' 
pendent, raife the foul fuperior to every rtjiing 

that furrounds it, 

• • 

Solitude and limited defires afford a true 
happinefs to the flatefman, whether only difmifTed 
from his office, or exiled from the ftate. Every 
great Minifter does not, indeed, retire from his 
ciTiployments, like Neckar, through the portals 
of everlafting fame. But every-one, without 
diftinftion, ought to raife their grateful hands to 
Heaven,' on finding themfelves fuddenly con- 
veyed from the troubled ocean of public life to 
the calm repofe of their native fields, to the paf- 
toral care of their flocks and herds, under the 
ihades of thofe trees which their anceflors planted. 
Jn France,^ the Minister^ who incurs th? djf- 

pleafurQ 
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pleafure of his Sovereign is ordered to reiirei 
that is, to vifit an eftate highly enabellifhed and 
made a moft agreeable retreat. But alas ! this 
delightful retreat, being a place of exile, be- 
comes intolerable; he no longer taftes its beau- 
ties with pleafure i fleep flies from his eyeS;^ 
fince he is no longer his own matter; the Ici- 
fure he poflTeflTes renders him an impatient hypo- 
chondriac; he turns with averfion from every 
objeft; and his ill-humour tinftures cvery- 
/thing he fees. The difgrace of a Minifter in 
France is frequently fatal to his political exift- 
ence *. But iii England^ they congratulate the 
Minifter on his retirement, as they would m maa 
juft recovered from a dangerous diftemper. He 
retains many and' better friends than before he was 
difmiffed; for thofe who accompany his retreat 
mutt be attached to him by fincere efteem; but 
perhaps thofe who adhered to him in power were 
only influenced by intereft. Thanks, Generous 
Britons I for the examples you have given 
to us of men fujficiently bold and indepen- 
dent to weigh events .in the fcale$ gf rcafon, 

• " It is to this end," fays one of our writers, *' that difT 
'* grace of almoft every kind condudls men. The credit, autho- 
^* rity, and consideration, which, they before enjoyed, are like 
'* thofe tranfient fires which ftiine during the night ; and being 
»' fuddenly extinguished, only render the darknefs and folitude 

in which the traveller is involved more vifible." . 

and 
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and to guide themielves by the intrinfic ami real 
merit of each cafe I For, notwithftanding the 
rafhnefs with which many Englifhmen have re^ 
yoked againft the Supre.ne Beings notwithftand* 
iDg the laugh and mockery with which they 
have fo frequently infulted virtue^ good man- 
nicrs^ and decorumj there are many more among 
them^ who^ efpecially at an advanced period of 
their lives^ perfeAly underftand the art of living 
by themfelvesa and in their tranquil and de- 
lightful VILLAS think and live with more free- 
dom^ dignity^ and real happinefs^ than any pre- 
iumptuous Peer in the zenith of parliamentary 
power* 

It is faidj that among thofe Minifters who 
receive the public thanks^ or are forced by age 
to retire^ more than half finifli their career by 
becoming Gardeners and Country Gentlemen. 
So itiuch the better for thefe £x-Minifters ; for 
they, like the excellent Chancellor De la Roche 
at Sfire^ certainly poflefs much more content 
with ibe Jhovel and ibe rake, than they enjoyed 
in the moft profperous hdurs of their adminif- 
tracion. 

Sentiments like thefe furnifli an excellent 
theme to thofe who, ignorant of the manners of 
the world, and unacquainted with men, are fond 

of 
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pf moralizing, and of extolling 4. contempt of 

^uman greatnefs. They contend that rural in^ 

nocence and amufement^ the pure and fimple 

pleafures of nature^ and the enjoyment of a calm 

content fp arduoufly required, very leldom form 

^ny portion of thole boafted advantages which 

Solitude is faid to poffefs. They add alfo^ that 

a Minifter in o<Hce, though furroundcd by end- 

lefs difficulties^ fubjeft ' to inceflant torments, 

obliged to rack his brains^ and to employ every 

f ft and canning to attain his ends, begins by bis 

fuccefff to feel that he has attained, what until 

this period he had never before poiTefled, the 

xharader of Master and Sovereigns that be 

as then enabled to create and to deftroy, to plant 

and 40 root up, 90 make alterations when and 

where he pleafes; that he' may pull down a 

vineyard, and erefb an Engliih grove on its fcite ; 

, make hills where hills were never fcen before; 
level eminences with the ground; compel the 
itream to flow as his inclination fhall dired:; 
force woods and (hrubberies to grow where he 
pleafess graft or lop as it fhall ftrike his idea; 
open views and fhut out boundaries; conftruft 
fuins where ruins never happened ; ere£t tem- 
ples, of which he alone is the high-prieft, and 
build hermitages where he may feclude himfclf 
at pleafure ; that all this is not a reward for the 
reftraints he formerly experienced, but a natural 
4 incli* 
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inclination^ fince now he may give orders with* 
out being himielf obliged to obey$ for that a 
MINISTER muft be, from the habits of his life^ 
fond of command and fovereignty to the end of 
his days, whether he continues at the head of an 
extenfive empire^ or direfts the management of 
a poultry -yard. 

To maintain that it isneceffary to renounce 
the natural paffions of the human mind^ in order 
to enjoy the advantages of Solitude^ wouldj 
without doubtj not only be moralizing verf 
awkwardly, but difcover a great ignorance of 
the worldj and of the nature of man. That 
which is planted in the bread of man muft there 
remain. If therefore a minister be not fatiated 
with the excrcife of power and authority, if in 
his retirement he ftill retain the weaknefs [to wifli 
for command, let him require obedience from his 
chickens whenever he pleafesj provided fuch a 
gratification is eflential to his happinefs, and 
tends to fupprefs the defire of again expofing 
.himfelf to thofe tempefts and Ihipwrecks which 
he can only avoid in the fafe harbour of rural 
life*. An ex-minister muft fooncr or later 

Jearn 

• " Marshal de Boufflers has retired to cultivaljj 
" his fields,'* faid Madame Maintenon : " I am of opinion 
•* that this CiNC INN atus would not be forry to be fetched 
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learn to defpifc the appearances of human gran- 
deur i for in his retirement he will perceive that 
true greatnefs frequently begins at that period of 
life which Statcfmen are apt to confider as a 
dreary void ; he will difcover that the regret of 
being no longer able to do more good, is only 
- mbition in difguife ; and feel that the inhabi- 
tants of the country, in cultivating their cabbages 
and afparagus, are a hundred times happier than 
the greateft Minister* 

Under fuch circumftances it is only ncceflary 
to be contented with one's-felf, to forget the 
Superfluities of life, and to render the little we 
-poflefs as palatable as poffible. The firft year 
which Petrarch paffed at Vauclufe he was almoft 
always alone, had no other company than his 
dog, no other fcrvant than a neighbouring fifher- 
man, who ferved him with every-thing h« wanted. 
The domeftics who attended him ^tjivignon^ not 
being able to accuftom themfelves to this man- 
lier of living, quitted his fcrvice. Befide, he 
was badly lodged, having only a poor cottage 
for his refidence, which he afterwards rebuilt 
without any art, merely to render it tenantable, 

•* from his pLpugh. At his departure he charged us all to think 
*' of him, if any-thing was wanted during his abfence, which 
♦' may perhaps continue fifteen days." 



and 
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and even the traces of which no lohger reniaiiu 
His fare was coaHe and frugal; nothing thae 
flatters the fenfes was to be feen. His beft 
friends therefore called upon him ytry ieldonii 
and when they came their vifits were very 
Ihort; others only vifited him from the fame 
charitable feelings which lead men to the cham-^ 
ber of the fick^ or the dungeon of the prifoner^ 
He wrote to bis friend Philip ds CAtiRAaoLD^ 
Bifliop of CavailloHy who was then at Naj^es^ 
*^ Let others run after riches and honours; let 
^' them be Princes and Kings; I ihall never 
*^ attempt to impede their career. I am coiiw 
*' tented with the humble chara£ter of Po£r. 
'^ And whyj my good Bishop^ will you conti-- 
*^ nually wander from place to place merely te 
*' difcover the road to preferment ? You know 
'^ the ihares which are laid in the Courts of 
^* Princes^ the anxieties which corrode the hearty 
*' the rifques which are run> and the ftorms to 
«* which life is there expofed. Return there-^ 
fore to your diocefej return to tranquillity and 
repofe. You may do this with honour^ whiki 
*' fortune fmiies upon you« You will there find 
•' every-thing you can defire. Leave fuper^* 
*^ fluity to the avaricious. The rooms> although 
** not decorated with tapcftry, are commodioufly 
** furnilhcd. If our table be not fumptuous, 
yet we have enough to fatibfy hunger; and, 

jd though 
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^^ although our beds n6t decx>rated with gdkl 
*' and purple, we do not fleep in them with left 
^^ comfort. The hour of death approaches, and 
'^ warns me to renounce all the extravagant va-^ 
^^ nities of life. To cultivate my gardens is now 
** the only plcafure I purfuc, I |dant fruit-trees^ 
^^ in hope that while I am fHhing on my rocks» 
they will cover me with their ihade« £ut my 
trees are old, and require to be replaced; I 
mult therefore requeft that you will defire your 
'^ attendants to bring me fome plants of the 
** peach and pear-tree from Naples. The enjoy- 
ments of my old age are purchaied by labour 1 
and I live in the expectation of future pka* 
^^ iijres, which I intend to participate with you 
" alone: this is what the Hermit on the banks 
*^ of the Sergue writes to you from the middle 
^ of the foreft,'* 

SoLiTtTDB, however, will not procure us all 
thefe advantages, unlefs we renounce the mama 
of refining upon happinefs. By endeavouring 
to make things better than they are, we abandon 
thofe that are good. He who always views things 
on the unfavourable fide, who wifhes that all 
thofe things which are wrong, and which ought 
to remain wrong, were made right, voluntarily 
fiirrendcrs a large portion of his pleafurcs ; for 
without fo great ^^ number of fVrongheads in tht; 

world^ 
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m>rld^ life would not be half fo entertaining as' 



It IS. 



To live happily> it is an excellent maxim to 
take things juft as they are j or to admit, with a 
celebrated German philofopher, as the founda- 
tion of all moralittj^, that it is our duty to do asr 
much good as poffible, and to be contented with 
cvery-thing as we find it. This fpccies of mo- 
rality is certainly founded in toleration and good- 
nature; but it is apt to degenerate too eafil/ 
into a loofer kind of philofophy *, deftruftivc 
in fome minds both of freedom and virtue. It 
is true, however, that there is no character in the 
world fo unhappy as he who is continually find- 
ing fault with every- thing he fees. 

My barber at Hanover ^ while he was preparing 
to fhave me, exclaimed with a deep figh, ^* It is 
•^ terribly hot to^day^-'^^^ You place Heaven," 
faid I to him, " in great difficulties j for thefc 
nine months laft paft you have regularly told 
me every other day. It is terribly cold to-^day^* 
Cannot the Almighty, then, any longer govern 
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=' Let the world go as it pleafcs," fays an ingenious wri* 
tcr, " to do one's duty tolerably well, and fpeak always in 
*■ praife of the good Prior," is an ancient* maxim of the 
monks ; but it may lead the difciplinc of convents into a ftate 
of mediocrity, relaxation, and contempt. 

the 
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the Univcrfe without thcfe gentlemen-barbers 
finding ibmething to be difcontented with ? ^^ Is it 
*' not,'* I aflced him, " much better to take the 
'^ feafons as they change, and to receive iP^itb. 
^' equal gratitude from the hands of God the 
*^ winter's cold and fummer's warmth ?*'—** Oh J 
*^ certainly,'* replied the barber. 

Competency and content therefore may, in 
general, be confidered as the bafis of earthly 
happinefs ; and Solitude, in many inftanceSj 
favours both the one and the other. 

One of the advantages we ftill owe to Soli- 
tude is, that it enables us by habit to relinquifh. 
the fociety of men. For as it is impoflible al- 
ways to procure agreeable and interefting com-> 
pany, we foon lofe the defire to attain it, and 
confole ourfelves with the idea, that it is incom- 
parably more eafy to drive away languor and 
diibontent in retirement than in the worlds 
befide, as it very rarely happens that on quic« 
ting a public aflembly we enter, with great good- 
humour into the examination of ourfelyeSj this 
ought to be ftill another reafbn to induce us the 
more eafily to renounce it. The lefs, therefore^ 
we form connexions with other men, the more 
we are qualified for an intercourfe with our« 
felves. 
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It 18 frequently difficult to find an amiable 
and ienlible chara&er with whom we may form 
eonne^ionj and to whont we can freely com- 
municate our thoughts, our pleafures, and our 
pains. In this cafe nothing but emplpyment 
and aftivity can divert our minds. The idle 
and unemployed, not being able to drive away 
laffitude and difcontent by yawning, expe6t that 
iteiieffrom the coming on of time which the in- 
dui^rious enjoy every moment of their lives. 
The coldnefs of indolence freezes all the func* 
rions of the heart ; and the dread of labour 
poifons every pleafurej but the man who fe- 
noufly adoptfr fome ufeful courfe of life, who 
immediately executes whatever his ftation calls 
upon him to perform, always enjoys a contented 
mind. To him the day appears too fhort,, the 
night too- longw Vexation and difquietude va« 
nifh from the bread of him who never leaves for 
the performance of to-morrow that which may 
be done txi-day, who makes himfelf mailer oi 
the prefent rhoment, and does not indifcreetly 
rely upon an uncertain futurity. 

ft « 

' A siTUATCOK in a fm^U village, or a coun- 
try retirement, is- bed fuited to this Ipccies of 
<smploymeat. Tiie great world is a fcene of 
agitation . from noorning to .night, al thought 
ilridly fpeaking, nothing is done during the 
* - day. 
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day. In a fmall village, or more ftqueftercd 
iittlarion, the mind has time to think $ we view 
every objeft with more intereft 5 and difcharge 
every difty with higher pleafure. We do . not 
read as* the world reads, merely to fay that wc 
have /read, but to enjoy and benefit by the infor- 
mation which reading affords. Every-thing 
we read in filence, in tranquillity, finks deep 
into the mind, unites itfelf more clofely with 
cur thoughts, and operates more forcibly on 
the heart, A judicious ufe of time in futh a 
fituation foon leflens our inclination to fociety, 
and, and at length, we efteem ourfelves completely 

happy in finding it totally entinguiflied. 

■i • - 

The filence of the country therefore is, to the 
female mind, frequently die fchool of true phi*- 
lofophy. In England, where the face of Na- 
ture is fo beautiful, and where the inhabitants' 
are hourly adding new embellifliments to her 
charms, Rural Life poffeffes in itfelf inex- 
preffible delights : but among that adttve people, 
the love of Solitude is perhaps, in general much 
ftronger in the women than the men. A no- 
bleman who employs the day in riding over his 
cftate, or in following the hounds, docs not 
enjoy the. Solitude of rural life with the fame 
pjeafunc as his lady, who devoted her time to 
nccdle-work, or tor reading, in her romantic plea- 

Z 2 fure* 
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fure^grounds, fome inftru&ive or affeding work. 
Jn England, where ideas flow fo rapidly, wllere 
in general the people love fo much to thinks 
the calm of retirement becomes more valuable, 
and the enjoyments of the mind more interefling. 
JLearning, which has {o coniiderably increafed 
among the ladies of Germany, certainly owes 
its origin to rural life ; for among thofe who 
pa(s their time in rural retirement, and improve 
their minds by reading, we find in general 
much more true wit and fendment than among 
the haux ejprits of the metropolis. 

How would thofe wholbccanonally refide in 
the country abridge the time of their residence 
in town, if they weighed and felt the advantages 
of a rural fituation ! The frivolous enjoyments 
of the metropolis would then vex and diigufl 
their minds ; they would ibon be difcontented 
to fee men employ time with fo little improve- 
ment to themfclves; running inceflantly after 
every thing that' is flxange, devoting their whole 
lives to drefs, to gaming, and to vifits, without 
ever refigning themfelves to thofe fublime refleftions 
which elevate and ennoble the heart. Pofleffcd 
of goodnefs, liberality, and fimplicity, a coun- 
try life, after having lived in town, aflbrds io 
many opportunities of being happy, that it is 

impof- 
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impofliWe to be lanquid or difcontented, pro- 
vided we are neither negligent, idle, fick, or 
in love. 

How fweet, how confoling it is in the tran- 
quillity of retirement to call to remembrance 
our abfent friends 1 Ah, this remembrance alone 
makes us tafte again in Solitude all the pleafures 
we have enjoyed. in their fbciety. — " You are 
" far removed, but I am notwithftanding always 
'^ near* to you. There is the place where you 
*' ufed to fit. I have the identical chair ftill by 
me. You gave me that pi6lure ; that charm- 
ing, tranquil, landfcape. With what foft effu- 
" fion, with what a natural overflow of feeling 
" and fentiment we enjoyed the view of that en- 
^' graving, reprcfenting lively images of a happy 
" tranquillity I ts it pofTible to be unhappy when 
we never live with higher joy, with more re- 
fined delight* than when we are only one day's 
journey from each other !"— By the aid of thefe 
light artifices of imagination, thefe flattering 
illufions, which Solitude fuggefts, two friends 
may live in continual intcrcourfe with each Other, 
even when feparated by oceans ; when they 
no longer liften to the voice or diftinguifti the 
approaching fteps of the pbjeft they refpcitively 
love, 

Z 3 Friends 
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Friends whom, deftiny has feparated from 
each other, do not any-where feel their fenti- 
mcnts fo noble and refined as in thofe places 
where nothing interrupts this foft intercourfe, 
and where the pleafures of the world cannot in- 
terpofe between their fympathifing hearts. Mu- 
tual ill-humour, thofe mortifications which a 
commerce with the world daily inflids, and a 
number of little accidents, may fometimes leffcn 
the delight which the company of the deareft 
friend would otherwifc afford. In thefe fubacid 
moments the mind, influenced by the feelings 
of the heart, never recurs to thofe foft inter-* 
courfes which once prevailed. The friend who 
until this moment engaged my love, now repels 
it by ill-humour j but how many agreeable fen- 
timents, how many delightful pleafures would 
be loft, where I to forget the paft in the prefent, 
and to return his peevifhnefs with ill-humour I 
Vexations will occafionally render the mildeft 
temper petulant, and obfcurc for a moment the 
brightnefs in which my friend is accuftomed to 
appear before me, whofe prefence always riifed 
fuch delightful fentations in my heart, diffufed 
felicity and pleafure over my life, charmed every 
vexation from my breaft, banifhed my ill-hu- 
mour, and who, until the prefent moment, has 
ever concealed his ill-humour from my view. 
This conduct is thought by fome to be the pri- 
vilege 
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▼liege of intimacy. But friends ought not to 
wreak their difcontents on each other; friend) 
who have heretofore fhared together in all the 
misfortunes of life, who have mutually fuffered 
for and endeavoured to relieve the feelings of 
each other's breaft. Friendfhip deniands fince- 
rity» but (be alfo ih cmnnion benevolence de-« 
mands a mutual indulgence and acconimoda-» 
tion i and requyes that mildnefs (hould be op# 
pofed to .anger, and patience to ill-humour. 
This, however, can never happen where, croffed 
by the cmbarraffments of life each indulges the 
pcevifh afperitics of his temjper, and forgetting 
every attention and civility himfelf, complaifiS 

m 

that they arc not obfervcd to him, — How 
quickly do all thefe inconveniences difappear 
in Solitude ! Solitude fanftifies the memory of 
thofe we love, and cancels all recolledkion but 
that which contributes to the enjoyments of 
friendftiip 1 Conftancy, fecurity, confidence, 
there appear again in ail their brightnefs, and 
reafllime their empire in the heart. Every pulft 
of the foul beats in perfeft harmony : I liften 
with pleafurc to my friend, he attends to me 
in return s although diftant he is always near to 
me 5 I communicaie to him all my thoughts and 
all my fenfations. I perferve, as facred to our 
friendlhip, all the flc^weps that he itrews over 

Z 4 the 
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the thorny path of my life 5 and all thofc ¥^hicb 
I perceive I gather for him. 

Solitude not only refines the enjoyments of 
fricndfliip, but places us m a fituation to gain 
friends whom neither time nor accident can 
take away, from whom nothing can alienate 
our fouls, and to whofc arms we never fly in 
vain. 

The friends of Petrarch fometimes wrote 
apologies to him for their abfence, " It is im- 
« poflible to live with you," fay they j " the life 
'« which you lead at Vauclufe is repugnant to 
" human nature. In winter you fit, like an owl, 
*' with your face over the fire j in the fummer 
«« you are incefiantly running about, the fields : 
** feldom does one find you featcd under the 
" fhade of a tree." — Petrarch fmilcd at thefe 
reprcfentations: " Thefe people," faid he, 
«' confider the pleafures of the world as their 
'* fupreme gopd j and not to be renounced. But 
*^ I have friends of a different defer iption, whofe 
^* (bciety is extremely agreeable to me. They arc 
f ' of all countries, and of all ages 5 they are diftin- 
*' guiflied in war, in politics, and in the fciences, 
f^ It is very eafy to fee them ; they are always 
f^ at my feryice : I call for their company, an^ 
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*' fend them away whenever I pleafc ; they arc 
*' never troublefonme, and immediately anfwer 
*^ all my queftions. Some relate to me the 
*' events of ages paft ; others reveal the fecrets^ 
'^ of nature : thcfe teach me how to live with 
'^ happinefs; and thofe how to die in quiet: 
" thefe drive away every care by the enjoyment 
'^ they afford me, and increafc my gaiety by 
" the livelincfs of their witj while others 
,^' harden my heart againft fufferings, teach me 
^' to reftrain my defires, and enable me to dc- 
^^ pe«d only on myfelf. In one word, they 
^^ open to me an avenue to all the arts, to all 
*^ the fciences, and upon their information I 
*^ fafely rely. In return for thefe great fcrvices 
*^ they only require of me a chamber in one 
^' corner of my fmall manfion, where they may 
repofe in peace. In (hort, I carry them with 
me into the fields, with the tranquillity of 
f^ which they are much better pleafed than the 
** tumults of the town." 

Lov£ 1 the moft precious gift of Heaven, that 
happy fenfibility from which arifcs every emotion 
of the heart, appears to merit a diftinguifhed 
rank among the advantages of Solitude, pro- 
vided ^e manage this powerful paflion fo a^ to 
f'efider it auxiliary to happinefs. 

l-ov? . 
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Love aflbciatcs icfelf willingly with the aipeft 
of beautiful nature. The view of a pteafing 
prcfpe& iiifpires the heart with the tendered 
emotions. The lonely mouotain, the filent^ 
grofe^ and the ftillnefs of a fine evening, in« 
tr€9fc9 the fufceptibility of the fenr)ale bc^bm, 
infpires the mind with rapturous enchufiafm, 
and, like all warm and violent emotions, (boner 
or later draws afide and fubjugates the heart. 

Women moft certainly feel the pure and 
franquil pleafures of rural life with more ex- 
^uifite fenfibility than men. They enjoy in a 
mueh higher degree the beauties pf n lonely 
walk, the frefhncft of a fhady foreft, and ad- 
mire with higher cxtacy the charms and gran- 
deur of nature. Minds apparently infenfible in 
the atmofphcre of a metropolis, open themfclyes 
with rapture in the country. This is the reafon 
why the return of Spring fills every tender breaft 
with LOVE. "What can more refemWe toyE^** 
faid a celebrated German Philofopher, ^* than 
^* the feeling with which my foul is infpired 
•• at the fight of this magnificent yalley thv»s iW 
"^ lumined by the fctting fun V* 

RoussEAir felt an inexprefRble pleafure on 

viewing the early bloflbms of the Ipring: the 

arrival of that gay feafon gave new life to his 

^ mind i 
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mind s increafed the tender inclinations of bis 
Ipul i and aflimilated the charms of hU 
miftrefsf with the beawtjes that furroundcd Wrji, 
The forrow$ of his k^^n were lightened by th^ 
view of %n extcnfive and pjcafing profpefl; ; and 
he fighed with pleafyra among the fiq^tus of 4 
garden or the frgits ^f tlje orchard, 

J^vbrS feel;: retirement tq Indulge In unitv 
terrupted quietude the contempjiation of that 
pbjc6k for wbpnf^ alone they live. Of whsLt ia^ 
portanQe to them are all the trai^fs^^ion^ of cities, 
or any- thing iqdeed th^t does not tend to in-> 
dulge their paffion ? Obfcurc chamber^, bUck 
forefts of firs, or lonely Jakes, are ihp only con- 
fidants of their fojuls. Forefts fiUed with gloomy 
fhades, and Qchoing to the tremendous eagle'^ 
cry, are the fame to Aejr minds as the livclieft 
champain country. A lovely fhepherdcfs of- 
fering her foilepng bofom to the infant (he ii^ 
nurfing, while at Her fide her well- beloved part- 
ner fits, dividing with her his morfel of hard 
black bread, is a hundred times more happy 
than all the fops of town. Love infpires the 
mind in the higheft degree with all that is ele* 
* vatcd, pleafant, and afFedling in nature, and 
warms the cpldefi: bpfoms with fenfibility an^ 
f apturc^ 

Love's 
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Love's foftcft images fpring up anew in Soli- 
tude. The remembrance of thofe emotions 
which the firft blufli of confcious tendernels^ 
the firft gentle preffure of the hand, the firft 
dread of interruption, create, are there indcli* 
ble ! Time, it is faid, extinguifhes the flame of 
LOVE 5 but Solitude renews the fire, aAd calls 
forth thofe agents which lie long concealed, and 
only wait a proper rhoment to difplay their 
power. The whole courfe of youthful feeling 
again beams forth j and the mind,— ^delicious 
jwolleftion !— fondly retracing the firft afiFeftion 
of the heart, fills the bofom with an indelible 
fenfe of thofe high extacies which a connoifleur 
has faid, with as much truth as energy, pro* 
claims for the firft time that happy difcovery^ 
that fortunate moment, when two lovers firft 
perceive their mutual fondnefs \ 

A MIND fond of reflefting in retirement on 
the paflion of love, and which has experienced 
its pleafures, feels again in thefe ever-recurring 

* No perfon has dcfcribed the recoIIeAion of that predous 
moment with To much harmony, fweetnefs, tendernefs» and 
fentiment« as Rousseau. ** Precious moments^ fo much 
'* regretted ! Oh, begin again your delightful courfe ; flow on 
•' with longer duration in my remembrance. If it be poffible, 
•^ than you did in reality in your fugitive fu^ceffion.— — *'- 

tJlQUghtl 
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tiioughts the mod delicious enjoyments. Hbrder 
fays, he does not know who the people in 
AJia were, whofe mythology thus divided the 
epochs of the mofl: remote antiquity : *' That 
** men, once tnore become celeftial fpirits, were 
^^ immediately beloved during a thoufand years, 
•* firft by looks, then by a kifs, afterwards by 
<^ alliance." 

WiELAND, during the warmeft moments of 
his youth, fublimely enjoyed this noble paflion 
for a Lady, of Zurich, handfome, amiable, and 
fenfible; for that great genius well knew that 
love, myfterious love I begins in the firft figh, 
and expires, in a certain degree, with the firft 
kifs, I one day afk^d this young lady when 
WiELAND had kiffed her for the firft time? 
•* WiELAND," replied the lovely girl, ^' kified 
^^ my hand for the firft time four years after our 
** acquaintance commenced." 

You NO perfons in general, however, do not, 
like WiELANP, adopt the myftic refinements 
of Lovjj. Liftening to thofc fentiments which 
the pafiions infpire, lefs familiar with their ab- 
ftra£lions, and their minds unoccupied by other 
ideas, they feel at an earlier age, in the tranquil- 
lity of Solitude, that irrefiftible impulfe to the 

union 
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union of the fexes which aacufe has implanted in 
die bxeaft* 

A LADY who lived upon the banks of die 
Lake of Geneva iolkary and feparated from aU 
connedioh with the wcH*Id> had th^ee daughters, 
irunes fiquantes, as beauti&il in dieir' perfons as 
they were amiable in their manners. When the 
eldeft was about fourteen years of age^ and the 
youngcft aboat nine, Tthey werr* prtcfented with 
a tame bird, which hopped and tlew nbout the 
chamber the whole day, aM fermed the fole amufe- 
mcnt and pkafure of their lives. 1?laGing them* 
fclves on their knees, - they offered with unwearied 
delight their lovely little favourite a piece of bis- 
cuit from their firigers, in order to lure him to 
their bofoms ; but thfe bird, the moment he had 
got the' bifcuit,. ^kh cimning coynels difep- 
pointed their expe£tations, and hopped away. 
The bird however, foon died. A year after 
this event the youngcft of the three fitters faid 
to her mother, *^ Oh the dear little birdj 
** mamma I if we could but procure fuch an- 
"^ other !''— •^ No," replied her eldeft fifter, 
•* what I fiiould like better than any-thing elfe 
^ in the world is a little - dog^ I could catch 
^ a litde dog, takd him upon my knee, and 
V hug htm in my arms j but fa bird is good for 
^^ nothing j he perches a little while on your 

** finger. 
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** finger, flies away, and there is na catching 
*' him again. But a little dog, oh how charm-> 
« ing l" 

I SHALL never forget the poor religieu/e in 
ip^bofe apartment I found a breeding-cage of 
canary-birds i nor forgive myfelf for harvii^ burfl: 
into a fit of laughter at the fight of this^ aviary. 
Alas ! it was the fuggeftion of nature ^ and who caa 
rcfift what nature fuggefts ? This myftic wander- 
ing of rdigioHs minds^ this cekftial epilepfy of 
i.pV£> this precnatiire fruit of Solitude^ h onlj 
the fond application of. one natural indinatioa 
raifed Ibperior to all the ochcjrs,. 

Absence and. tranquillity appear fo favouN 
able to the paflion of love, that lovers frequently 
chufe to quit the beloved objeft, and to refledt 
in Solitude on her charms* Who doies not . re« 
colled to h^ye read in ^ Confefiions of Rous* 
s£AU the ftcHy related by Madame de Luxem- 
JS^ERG;) of the man who quitted the Con^pany of 
his miftrefs only that he might have the pleafure 
of writir>g to her ! Rousseau told Madams 
Luxe MB ERG that he wiihed he had been that 
pian i and hf^ was right : for who has ever loved 
and does not know, that ' there . are timejs when 
the pen exprefifes the feelings of the |teart itifi^ 
fiitely better than the voice with its jnaiferftble 

organ 
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organ of fpeech. The tongue has no eloquence^ it 
cxprefles nothing i but when lovers in filent cx- 
tacy gaze on each other^ where is greater clo- 
quence to be found ? 

Lovers not only feel .with higher extacy, but 
.expreis their fentiments with greater happineis^ 
in Solitude than in any other fituation. What 
fafiiionable lover has ever painted his pafllon for 
an imperious miftrefs with the fame felicity as the ' 
chorifterofa village in Hanover for a young and 
beautiful country girl ? On her deaths the chQ- 
rifter raifed» in the cemetery of the cathedral^ a 
iepulchral ftone to her memory^ and carving, in 
an artle(s manner^ the figure of a Rose on ia 
fronts infcribed thefe words underneath : " Ce/i 
« ainfi qu'elle futr 

Under .the rocks of Vaucluse, or in retire- 
ments ilill more fblitary, Petrarch compofed 
his fined ionncts^ deploring the abfence^ or com* 
plaining of the cruelty, of his beloved Laura. 
Upon the fubjcft of Love he is, in the 
opinion of the Italians, fuperior to every other 
poet in the world, before or fince his time, whe- 
ther in the Greek, Latin, or Tufcan languages. 
^' Ah ! that pure and tender language of the 
*' heart I" fay theys *^ nobody poflcfTed any 
*' knowledge of it but Petrarch, who added to 
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♦* the three Graces a fourtlt-ithe Grace of 
*• DfiLicAcy*" 

Love, tiowevdr, in the ardency of a 'youthful 
imagination, and aflifted by the infpiration of a 
lonely and romantic place, frequently affumes 
& rtjore eutri and extravagarit charader, and 
When blended with religious enthufiafm, and 
a melancholy difpofirioh, makes a whimfical 
compound bf the feelings of the heart. A lovely 
of this defcription, ^hen he is inclined to be fe- 
hous, takes frorh the text of the Apocalypfe hia 
firft declardtioii of love 5 and exclaims, that k 
IS but Mittmal Mlancbofy; but when he is in- 
clmed to Aarpen the dart within his breaft, his 
jnfpired mind views the beloved objeA as the 
faireft model of divine perfedion. 

_ Two lovers, of this divine angelic caft, placed 
m fomc ancient, folitary, romantic caftle, foar 
far beyond the common tribe , and their pafiion 
grows fublime in proportion to the refinement of 
thtxr Ideas. The beloved youth, furrounded by 
ftupendous rocks, and imprefled by the awful 
ftillnefs of the fccne. polTeffes not only the moral 
qualities of humanity in their higheft degree, but 
raifcs his mind to the celeftial attributes of god •. 

A « The 

• « When the paffion of Love J, at its height," fay, 
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The infpired mind of the jfond female fancies iier 
ix>lbm to be the fanftuary of love, and conceive 
her affeftion for the youthful idol of her heart to 
be an emanation from heaven; a ray qf the 
pivinity itfclf. Ordinary lovers, without doubt, 
in fpite of abfence, unite their fouls, write by 
every poft, feize all occafipns to conyerfe with 
or to hear from each other j but bur more fub- 
lime and exalted female introduces into the ror 
mance of paflion every butterfly Ihe mejcts with, 
and all the feathered ibngfters of the groves ; and^ 
except in the objeft of her love, no longer fees any- 
thing as it really is. Reafon and fenfe no loiir 
ger guide ; the refinement of love dirpds all her 
movements ; Jhe tears the wof 14 from its poles^ 
and the fun from its axi; ^ eftabliihes a new gof- 
pel ; adopts a new fyftem of mprality for bcf felf 
and her lover ; and is convinced that every-thing 
ihe does is right. 

These efFeds of Love cannot be avoided by 
any of the advantages of Solitude. 

Love even of the moft tranquil kind, that 
fpecies which lies filent in the breaft, which docs 

" perfeflion; makes it an idol^ places it in heaven; and as 
the cnthufiafm of devotion borrows the language of Iove> 
the.enthufiafm of love alfo borrows the language of devotiofi* 

*' The lover beholds nothing but parad]fe> angels^ the virtues 

•' of faints, and the felicities of heaven." 
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not ralfe chimeras in the mind, which does not 
refign itfelf to the delirium of an ardent imagina-, 
tion, and which is ]n*ot carried into thefc excefles^ 
in time confumcs the lover, and renders him 
miferable. 

The lover's mind occupied by the idea of one 
dbjeft, whom headords beyond all others, all the 
faculties of the foul become abforbed j and when 
he finds himfelf feparated for ever from the love- 
ly objeft who has made even the higheft facrifice 
to him In her pchver; who adminiftered confok- 
tion Under all his jaffliftions, affbi*ded happiiiels 
under the greateft cahtnities, and fupported hiifn 
^hen all the powers of his foul Were fled i who 
continued a firicerc friend ^hen every other 
friend had left him, when oppreffed by domeftic 
forrows, when rendered incapable of either 
thought or aftioft ; he abandons a world which 
for him no longer poffefles any charms, and to 
languifh in a flothful Solitude becomes his 
only pleafure. The night is paffed in flcep- 
lefs agonies; while a difguft of life, a defire 
of death, an* abhorrence of all fociety, and a 
love of the moft frightful deferts, drive him 
day after day, wandering, as chance may di- 
reft, through the inoft folitary retirements, far 
from the hateful traces of mankind. Were he, 
however, to wander from the Elbe to the Lake < 

A a 2 of 
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of Gen EVA i to feek relief from the north tx> the 
weftj even to the (hores of the Tea i he would ftill 
be like the bind defcribed in Virgil> 

'' Stung with the ftroke, and madding with the pain, 
''She wilily flies from wood to wood in vain ; 
'< Shoocs o'er the Cretan lawns with many a bound, 
** The' cleaving dart fiill rankling in the woand !" 

ViRGiL« Book IV. line no. 

Petrarch experiencd the accumulated tor- 
. ments of love in hi$ new rcfidence at Vaucluse. 
Scarcely ^ad he arrived there, when the image 
of Laura inceffantly haunted his mind. He 
beheld her at all times, in every place, under a 
thoufand different forms. " Three times,'* fays 
he, " in the dead of night, when every door 
was clofed, (he appeared to me at the feet of 
my bed with a certain look which announced 
the power of her charms. Fear fpread a chil- 
ling dew over all my limbs. My blood thril- 
led through my veins towards my heart. If 
any-one had then entered my room with a can- 
die, they would have beheld me as pale as 
** death, with every mark of terror on my face. 
*' Before day-break I rofc trembling from my 
^^ bed, and haftily leaving my houfe, where 
*^ every-thing excited alarm, I climbed to the 
** fummit of the rocks, ran through the woods, 
'' cafting my eyes co/itinually around to fee if the 

*^ form 
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" form that had difturbed my rcpofe ftill purfijed 
•' me. I could find no afylum: in themt;ft«fc- 
" queftered places, where I flattered myfv.lf that 
*' I fliould be alone, I frequently faw be*- iffuing • 
'^ from the trunk of a tree, from the head of a 
•' clear fpring, from the cavity of a rock. Fear 
" rendered me infenfible, and I neither knew 
" what I did nor where I went." 

To an imagination fubjeft to fuch violent con- 
viilfions. Solitude affords no remedy. Ovid, 
therefore, has very juftly faid, 

*• But Solitude muft never be allow'd ; 

*' A lover's ne'er fo fafe as in a crowd ; 

*' For private places private grief increafe ;' 

'' What haunts yp\i there in company will ceafe 1 

*« If to the gloomy defert you repair, 

»• Your miftrefs' angry form will meet you there." 

Ovid's Remedy of Lorve, 

PETRARCH learned from the firft emotions of 
his paffion, how' ufelefs are all attempts to fly 
frooi Love ; j^d be fought the rocks and forefts 
in vain. There is no place, however favage and 
forlorn, where Love will not force its way. 
The pure and limpid ftream of Vaucluse, the 
Ihady woods adorning the little valley in which 
the ftream arofe, appeared to h m the only 
places to abate the fiercenefs of thofe fires which 
ponfumed his heart. . The moft frightful deferts, 

A a 3 the 
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the deepeft forcfts, mountains almoft inacceflible^ 
were to him the moft agreeable abodes. But 
LOVE* purfued his fteps wherever he went, and 
left him no place of refuge. His whole foul flew 
back to Avignon, 

Solitude alfo affords no remedy for Love. 
when it is injuriou3 to Virtue. To an.honeft. 
mind the prcfence of the beloved objeft is never 
dangerous^ although the. paiCoa may have taken 
a criminal turn in the heart. Oa the contrary, 
while abfence and Solitude foment all the fecret 
movements of the fenfes and the imagination, the 
fight of the beloved objcft deftroys, in a virtuous 
breafl:, every forbidden defire ; for in abfence 
the lover thinks himfelf fecure, and confequently 
indulges his imagination without reftraint. Soli- 
tude, more than any other fituation, recall to 
the mind every voluptuous idea, every-thing that 
animates defire and inflames the heart: no dan- 
ger being apprehended, the lover walks boldly 
on in the flattering paths of an agreeable illufion, 
until the paflion acquires a dangerous empire in 
his bread. 

The heart of Petrarch was frequently ftimu- 
mulated by ideas of voluptuous pleafure, even 
among the rocks of Vaucluse, where he fought 

an 
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ait afylurri froiti Love aHd Laura*. But he foon 
bdniflicd fenfuality from his mind: the paflion 
of his foul then became refined, and acquired 
that vivatity and heavenly purity which breathe 
in every line of thofe imnftortal lyrics he com- 
pdfed upoii the rocks. The city of Avignon, 
where his Laijra refided, was, however, too 

* We read in a variety of books» now no longer known^ that 
Pet&auch lived at Vauclusb w}th laura, and that he had 
formed a fubterraneous paflage from her hoafe to his ovsrn, 
Petrarch was not fo happy. Laura was married, and 
lived with her hufbandHu cues' DE Sades at Avignon, the 
place of her nativity, and where (he died. She was the 
mother of eleven childrenr, which had fo debilitated her coa- 
ititution, that at five -and- thirty years of age np traces oF her for* 
mqr beauty remained. She experienced, alfo, many domeftic 
forrows. Her hufband was ignorant of the value of her virtues, 
and the propriety of her condu£l. He" was jealous without 
caufe, and even without Love, which to a woman was flill 
more mortifying. PstRARCH, on the contrary, loved Laura 
during the courfe of twenty years ; but he was never fufiered 
to viiit her at her own houfe ; for her hofband feldom, if ever« 

t 

left her alone. He therefore had no opportunity of beholding his 
charming,'his amiable Laura, except at church, at afTemblies, 
or upon the public walks, and then never a}o'ne. Her hufband fre- 
qp^tl^ forbid her to walk even with her dearefl friends, and 
his min4 was rendered furious wlvenever fhe indulged in the 
fUghtefl pleafure. Laura was born in the year 1307 or 1308^ 
and was two or three years younger than Petrarc-h. She 
die"d of the* plague in the year 1348. Seven years after her 
death her hufband married again. Petrarch furvived her 
till about the commencement of the year i }^j^ 

A a 4 nev 
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near to himj and he vificed it too frequently^ 
A love like his never leaves the heart one mo^ 
fxient of tranquillity i it i;} 4 fcvj:r of t|ie foul, 
w^ich afflifts the body with a complication <^ thfi 
mod painful diforders. Let a lover therefore, 
while his mind is yet able to cpncroul the enio* 
tions of his hearty feat hi^nfclf on the bapks 
of a rivulet^ and think that 'his pafnon^ like the 
dream which now precipitates itfelf with noife 
down the rocks^ may, in peaceful diades and 
folitary bowers, flow acrofs the meadows and 
the plains in filence and tranquillity. 

Love unites itfelf to tranquillity, when the 
mind fubmits vrith humility to all the diipenia* 
tions of Heaven. If, when death bereaves a Jover 
of the obje£b of his affeflion, he is unable to live, 
except in thofe places where (he was ufed tp 
dwell, and all the world befide looks defert and 
forlorn, death alone can ftop the torrent of his 
tears. But it is not by yielding himfelf to the 
preflfure of his afBidlion, that he can be faid tq 
devote himfelf to Gop. TJie loycr, when op- 
preflecj by fbrrow, conftantly attaches himfelf to 
the objefk which i^ no more, and never can re- 
turn. He feeks for what he can never find s he 
liltens, bur hears nothing; he fancies that he 
beholds the lovely form alive and breathing, 
)vhen it is only ^ phantom, produced in mental 
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^yCion by his heated imagmation. He gathers 
rofes from the tomb of her on ^ whom all the hap- 
pincfs of his life depended ; he waters them with 
• his tears, cultivates them with the tendered care, 
places them in his bofom, kiffes them with rap- 
ture, and enjoys their foothing fragrance with 
melancholy tranfportj but thefe pleafures alfo 
vanifli i the rofes droop their heads, and die. It 
is not until the lover has long wrcftled with the 
rigours of fate, until the arms have long been 
in- vain extended to embrace the belovcd-obje<5t, 
until the eye has long fixed its view upon the 
chcrifhcd fhade, until all hope of a re-union is 
gone, that the mind begins gradually to feel its 
returning powers, affumes an heroic courage 
againft its misfortune ^ and by endeavouring to 
conquer the weaknefs of the heart, feels the re- 
turn of its former tranquillity. Thefe cures, how- 
ever, can only be efFedlcd in vigorous minds, 
who alone crown whatever they undertake with 
fuccefs: vigorous minds alone find in Solitude 
that peace which the whole univerfe, with all 
its pleafures and diffipations, cannot procure. 

The viftory which the virtuous Petrarch 
?icquired over the paffion which affailed his heart, 
miift afford pleafurc to every mind. When he 
fought refuge in Italy from Love and Laura, 
|iis friends in France ufed every endeavour to in- 
duce 
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ducehim to return. One of them wrote to hmfz 
** What daemon poflefles you ? How could yo'u 
•* quit a country where you enjoyed all the dc*- 
<^ lights of youth> and where that graceful peribaf- 
** which you formerly adorned with fo mueh* 
** care, procured you fa many pleafures ? How 
'' can you live thus exiled from Lavra, whom^- 
<^ you love with fo much tendernefs, and whbfe 
•^ heart is fo deeply affli(5ked by your abfence ?" 

Petrarch replied : " Your anxiety is vain-; 
*' I am refolved to continue where I am* I am * 
** here at anchor ; and neither the impetuofity of 
the Rhone nor the powers of eloquence ihall 
ever drive me from it. To perluade me to 
change this rcfolution, you place before niy 
eyes the deviations of my youth, which I ought 
to forget; a paflion which left me no other 
** rcfource than a precipitate flight, and the con* 
temptible merit of a handfome perfon, which 
too long occupied my attention. The period 
is arrived when I mud: no longer think of 
" thofc follies j 1 have left them behind me 5 
** and I rapidly approach to the end of my ca- 
^^ rcer. My mind is now occupied by more 
*^ ferioys and important objefts. God forbid, 
•* that, liftening to your flattering counfel, J 
" ftiould again throw myfclf into the fnarcs of 
1* Love ; again put on a yoke I have already fo 
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^^ fcvcxely felt! It was confident with the age 

*? of youth, but I fl;ould now blufli to be afub- 

^* je£t of converfation to the world, and to fee 

^* myfclf pointed ^t as I walk along. L confidcr 

^* all your Iblicitations, and, indeed, all you tell 

^^ me, as a feyere cenfure upon my conduSt* 

*^ My love of Solitude takes root in this place ♦ ; 

^^ I fly from town, and droll at random about 

•« the fields, without care^ without inquietude, 

f ^ In fummer I ftretch myfelf beneath the ^IKadc 

*^ upon the verdant turf, qr faunter on the bor- 

f' dcrs of a purling ftream, and defy the heats of 

^^ Italy. On the approach of autumn I fcek the 

*f woods, and join The Muses tr^in. Thi^ 

^f mode of life appears to mp preferable to a life 

* Lord Bolincbroke^ after having experienced all the 
pleafures and psuns of ambition j- retired^ on - his return from 
exile> into rural Solitude at Lord Tankervillc's feat at Dawley. 
In communicating the extreme happinefs he felt in the purfuic 
of moral tranquillity, he thus expreiles himfelf in the exultation 
of Jiis be^t : <' I asL in |ny own farm, and here I (hoot firong 
f and tenacious root» : I have caught hold of the earth, to ufe* 
*' a gardener's phrafe, and neither my enemies nor my friends 
U will find it an eafy matter to tranfplant me again." But 
hisLordihip, like Petrarch, miilook hispaffion for Solitude, 
and fuppofed that to be the fruits of philofophy, which was only 
|he effe^ of.fpleen. He foon quitted this delightful abode, 
^nd once more entered into the buiUe of public bufinefs ; but 
be had occafion to lament this condudl ; He again retired, at 
the age of iixty, to France, far from the noife and hurry of 
party ; for he found that his feat at Dawley was too near the 
theatre of hb ambition to permit him to devote the red of hit 

life .to ftudy and retirement.— T ranslator. 
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*' at Court; a life occupied only by ambition 
<* and envy, I walk with pleafurc on the plains of 

• 

'* Italy ; I feel the climate to be fercne and pure.. 
*' When death terminates my labours, I only alk 
*^ the confolation of repofing my head upon the 
'* bofom of a friend, whofe eyes, while he clofes 
mine, will deplore my^ Ipfs, and whofe kind 
care will convey me to a tomb in the bofom of 
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These were the fentiments, the philofbphic 
fentiments of Petrarch j but he returned foqn 
afterward to Avignon. 

Petrarch him(blf acknowledges, with 4 
franknefs natural to his charafter, that his 
unfettled foul wavered between Love and 
Reason. He wrote from Vaucluse to his friend 
PAStRENod, " Perceiving that there is no other 
^' way to cffcdt my cure than to abandon Avio- 
*^ NON, I have determined to leave it, notwith- 
*« ftanding all the efforts of my friends to detain 
" me. Alas ! their friendfhip only tends to 
^ render me unhappy 1 I fought this Solitude as 
** an afylum againft the tempefts of life, and to 
" live a little while retired and alone before 1 
" die. I already perceive that I am near my 
" end i but I feel with infinite pleafure that my 
'^ mind is free; and I here enjoy the life of 
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** the blefled in heaven. Obferve, however, the 
prevalence of habit, and the force of paflion ; 
for without having any bufincfs, I frequently 
return to that hateful city. I run voluntarily 
into the fame fnares by which I was firft caught. 

** An adverfe wind drives me from the port 

** which I have entered, upon that troubled occqn 

^' where I have fo frequently been Ihipwrecked. 

*' I am no fooner there than I feel myfelf toffed 
by the tempeft j the heavens feem on fire, the 
fea rages, and dangers attack nrie on every fide. 
I perceive the period of my days: but alas,! 
though I turn from life with averfion, yef, 

^^ worfe than death, I dread that which is to 

" come." 

Fastrentgo replied like a friend who knew 
not only what Petrarch praftifed, but the kind 
of fentiments which would make him feel that 
which he was delighted to perform : " It is with 
pleafure I learn,'* fays he, " that you have burft 
open the doors of your prifon, fliaken ofi^ your 
chains, and fet yourfelf free -, that after a vip« 
lent tempeft you have at laft reached the port 
you wiflied to gain, and ride fafe in the har- 
bour of a quiet life. I can at this diftance dif- 
cover every-thing you do, day after day, in 
your retreat at Vauclusi. At the earlieft 
dawn of day, awakened by the warblers of 

« your 
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your groves, and the murmurs of your Spring, 
you climb the hills yet covered with the dew, 
and from thence view the fertile plains and 
*^ cultivated vallies fmiling at your feet, dif- 
« covering now and then the diftant lea bearing 
** the freighted vcffcls to their ports. The 
" tablets are ready in your hand, to note down 
** the thoughts which fill your mind. When the 
^ fun rifes above the horizon, you feek your 
" humble cot, partake of a frugal repaft, and 
•^ enjoy undifturbed repofe. ^ To avoid the meri« 
** dian heat of the day, you retire . into the vales, 
*' where your delightful fpring, precipitating 
*' over rocks with echoing founds, pours forth its 
** wandering ftreams, and forms the charming 
*^ river which fertilizes the valley o£ Vaucluse, 
** I fee the cavern through which the water, 
'* fometimes low and tranquil, enters j and where, 
** even in the hotteft day of fummer, there 
^' breathes fo frefli an air. Withiq the Ihade 
*' of that grotto, whofe arched and lofty roof 
" hangs o'er the moving cryftal of the ftream, 
*' I perceive you enjoying with ravifhed eyes 
*' the enchanting view which lies before you : 
^^ your imagination warms, your foul takes its 
*• intelledual flight, and then you produce your 
•* choiceft works. Thus retired, the vanities of 
*' this world appear like a light and tranfient 
*' fhadow, and you quietly furrender them to a 

** more 
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^' .metre ufefuLempIoyment of your time. When 
^^ you quit the grotto your tablets are full. Do 
" not, however, flatter yourfclf that you alone 
^* enjoy thefe treafores of your foul -, for mine^ 
<^ which never quits you, participates with you 
f< in all your ddight^u" 

The felicity which, in the midfl; of fo many 
dangers, Pitrarch thus tailed at Vavcluse^ the 
impatience of his paflipn would have def^royed ; 
but Solitude, judicioufly employed, dil&pates a^ 
the pangs with which Love aiBids the hear% 
and afibrds fiiU compenfation for the pleasures 
it takes away. Solitude^ however, does noc 
deprive the bofom of the uinhappy lover of ita 
vfual comfom ; he reviews his pail pleafures 
without danger, and laments their tranfitory 
nature without regret $ he ceafes in time to weep 
and fuffer y and when death arrives, exclaims with 
a tranquil figh. " Oh lovely objeft of my foul ! 
*' if you Ihould learn my fate, a -love like mine 
" may well deferve the tribute of a tear, and call 
*' one gentle figh from your relenting heart, 
*^ Forget my faults, and while my virtues live, 
♦^ let my follies die, within your bofom 1" 

Tt was thus, in flruggling againft the preva- 
lence of his paffion, that Petrarch rofe to that 
fublimity, and acquired that richnefs of imagi- 

nation. 
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nation, which diftinguilhed his charafter, an^ 
gave him an afccndancy over the age in whicfi 
he lived greater than any individual has fince^ 
in any country, been able to obtain. His mind 
paffcd with the happieft facility from grave to 
gayj and he was enabled, when the occalioil 
required, to adopt the boldeft refolutions, and 
perform the moft courageous actions. He who, 
at the feet of his miftrefs, wept, fighed, and fob- 
bed like a child ; who only wrote foft and ten- 
der verfes in her praife ; no fooner turned his 
eyes towards Rome than his mind alTumed a 
bolder tone, and he wrote with all the ftrength 
and fpirit of the Auguftan age*. Monarchs ^, 
in reading his lyric poetry, have forgot the calls 
of hunger and the charms of fleep^j but he was 
then no longer the fighing Mufe of Love, chaunt- 
ing only amorous verfes to the relentlefs fair; 
he no longer effeminately kiffed the enflaving 
chains of an imperious female, who treated him 
with averfion and contempt j but with republi* 
can intrepidity he regenerated, by his writings, 
the fpirit of liberty throughout Italy , and founded 
a loud alarm to tyranny and tyrants. Great as 
aftatefman, profound and judicious as a minifteri 

• Robert King of Naples frequently relinquilhed the moft 
ferious affairs to read the works of Petrarch, without think- 
ing either of his meals or his bed. 

ho 
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he was confulted upon every important tranf- 
aftion of Europe^ and frequently engaged in the 
moft arduous negociadons% A zealous friend to 
humanity^ he endeavoured upon all occafions to 
excinguifli the torch of difcord. Princes foli- 
cited his company> revered his genius, formed 
their minds from his precepts, and learned from 
his good fenfe and humanity the noble art of 
rendering their fubjedts happy. 

pETkARCH therefore^ notwithftanding the vio- 
lence of his paifion, enjoyed all the advan« 
tdges of Solitude. His vifits to Vaucluje were not, 
as is generally conceived, that he might be nearer 
to Lavra I for Laura redded altogether at 
Jvignon i but that he might avoid the frowns of 
his miftrefs and the corruptions of the Court. 
Seated in his little garden, which was fituated at 
the foot of a lofty mountain and furrounded by 
a rapid ftream, his foul rofe fuperior to the ad- 
verfities of his face. He Was indeed, by 
nature, reftlels and unquiet; difpleafed be-^ 
caufe he was not at fbme diftanc place, to 
which it was impof&ble he could ever go ; 
anxious to attain every thing the inttaht he 
wifhed for it: looking continually for what it 
was impoffible to find ; troubled, in Ihort, by 
that folicitude which generally accompanies ge* 
nius. But in his moments of tranquillity, a 

B b found 
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found judgment, joined to an cxqmfitc fcnfibiliijr, 
enabled bkn to enjoy the delights of Solitude 
fuperior to any morul that ever exifted, either 
bdfore or fince his dme } and in thefe moments 
Vauclufi was, tohis feeling$> the Temple of Feace^ 
the refidence of calm repofe, and a fafe harbour 
againft all the iempefts of the foul. 

Solitude therefore, although it cannot coflk 
quer Love, purifies its moft ardent flame. Man, 
although he cannot extirpate the paflions which 
the God of Nature has planted in his breaft, 
may dircfk them to their proper ends. If, 
therefore, you are inclined to be happier than 
Petrarch, (hare the plcafures of your reriremciic 
with (bme amiable charader, who, better thao 
the cold precepts of philofophy, will beguile or 
banilh, by the ctytrms of converfation> all the 
cares and tomients of life, A truly wife man 
has faid, that the prefence of one thinking being 
like ourielves, whofe boibm glows with fympathy 
4nd love^ fo far from deftroying the advantages 
of Solitude, renders them more favourable. If, 
like nie, you owe your happinefs to the fond 
aSedion of a wife, flie will foon induce jrou to 
:forget the fociety of men, by a tender and unrc- 
fcrvcd communication of every fentiment .of her 
mind, of every fccret feeling of her heait^ and 
ithe employments, the bufinefs, the viciflitudes 
L. _ of 
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*f life will render, . by their yaricty, the fubjefts 
of confidential diTcourfc and fweet domeftic con- 
vcrfe proportionably diverfified. The orator 
who fpeak^ upon this fubjeft with fo much truth 
^nd energy^ muft have felt with exquifite fcnfi« 
bility, the plea(ures of domeftic happine&<-— *«-• 
*f Here,*' fays he, ^' every kind expre&lon is 
V remenabered $ the emotions. of one heart reaft 
^' with correfpondent effefts upon the other 1 

every thought is treafiired up 1 every tcftimon/ 
i^ of affedion xeturheds the happy pair enjoy in 

each other's company all the pleafures of the 
f^ mind,. and. thpre is no feeling which does not 
f^ communicate itfelf to their hearts. To beings 
^ thus united by the fincereft afFeftion and the 
*' defeft frieqdihip, every thing that is faid or 
f* done, every wifli and every .event, becomes 
^ mutually important. Beings thus united, and 
** they alone, regard the advantages which thef 
^ fevewUy poflefs, with a joy and fatisfaftion 
** untinftured by envy. It is only under fuch an 
*^ union that faults are pointed out with cautious 
*^ tendernefs, and without ill-nature i that looks 

befpeak' the inclingtlons of the foul ; that the 

gratificatbn of eyery wiib and delire is anti« 
".-cipatedj that ewry view and intention 'is affi- 
** miiatcd -, that thc^fentiments of the one con- 
*' form to thofe of the other 1 and that each 

" B b a ' ** rejoices 
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^ rejoices with cordialiiy at the fmalleft adyaiw 
^ uge which the other acquires^/* 

Thus k it that the Solitude which we fiiare 
with an amiable obje& procures us tranquiUitfj 
fttisfaAiont heartfelt joy s and makes the hum* 
bleft cottage a dwelling-place of the pureft 
pleafute. Lo^x in the retreats of Solitude^ 
while the mind and the heart are in harmony with 
each other, is capable of preferving the nobkft 
fenttments in the foul, of railing the underftand* 
ing to the higheft degree of elevation, of filling 
the bofom with new benevolence, of rooting out 
all the feeds . of vice^ of ftrei^hening and ex- 
tending all the virtues. The attacks of Ui^ 
humour are by this means fiibdued^ the vrolence 
of the paflions moderated, and the bitter cup of 
afflidion fweetened* It is thus that a happy love 

• On itttfing dus defcripdoa of the cftOt of wtaoai bm 
it is impoffihk not to recoiled thoft besatifiii liacf ia Mr. 
Pope's ]^oi& to Abelttd : 

/' Ok happy fiate ! when fonlt eadi other dflrav 

>« When ^ove ii Liberty^ and Natore Law ; 

^ All thcsi i^ fun, poffei&ng and pofleil, 

•« No craving voH left aching in the breaft t 

<' £v'n diOttght mfett dwttght^ ere from the lipaitpart« 

«* And each wanp wiih fprings mtttoal from die heart. 

«* This fure is blifi^ if Uifton earth there be, 

^* And once thf lot of As/ltiAaO and Mt/* 

tenders 
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renders Solitude ferene» alleviates all the fuf« 
ferings of the worlds and ftrewt the fweeteft 
flowers along the paths of life. 

SotiTUDB frequently converts the deep an« 
guilh of diftrefs into a foothing melancholy. 
Gentlenefs is a balm to the wounded heart. Every 
malady the^efore^ both of the body ;and the 
mind^ feels fenfible efFeds from the confolacory 
expreffionsj the kind affability^ the interefting 
anxieties of a virtuous wife. When> alas ! the 
buffets of the world had broke down my mind ^ 
rendered every thing around me difpleaHng ^ 
dcftroyed all the vigour and energy of my foul 1 
extinguiihed even the hope of relief ; andj con* 
cealing the beauties of nature from my eyes^ 
y-eqdered the whole univerfe a lifelefs tomb ; the' 
kind attentions of a wipe conveyed a fecret 
charm^ a filent and confolatory virtue to my 
mind. Oh t nothing can fo fweetly foften all 
our fufferings as a coavi&ion th^ woman is. not 
indifferent to our fate* 

The varieties of rural fcenery afford to the 
diftraAed bofbm the fame tranquillity which the 
attentipns and converfation of an amiable wife 
procure to a lick, and fuffering hufban4 aad 
change unutterable afiiidtion into foft forrow and 
plaintivf grief. 
> 5b 3 IPer- 
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F£jtsoNs even of the tendered yearsj yoUi^ 
females from fifteen to eighteen years of ag^ 
who poflcis fine fenfibilities and lively ims^- 
nations^ frequently experience the tender onelan* 
choly which Solitude infpires^ wfaenj in the le- 
tirement of rural life, they feel the firft defires of 
Lov£ s and wandering every where in fearch of 
a beloved objeft, figh for one alone, although 
unconfcious of any particular objed -of afieftion^ 
This fpecies of melancholy is not fymptomatic i 
for I have frequently feen it an original maladyt 
Rousseau was attacked with it at Vevai upon 
the banks of the Lake of Geneva. ^^ My 
^ heart,'^ fays he, " ruflied with ardour from my. 
^* bofom into a thoufand iniK>cent felicities ^ 
melting to tendernefs, I fighed and wept like 
^ child. How frequently, (topping to indulge 
^^ my feelings, and feating myfelf on a piece of 
*• broken rock, did I amufe myfelf with feeing 
** my tears drop into the ftream !" I cannot tranf- 
cribe thefe lines without fhedding tears on re^ 
collefting, that in the feventeenth year of my age 
I frequently feated myfelf with fimilar agitation 
under the peaceful fliades of thofe delightful 
fhores. Love relieved my pains ; Love, to fwcctly 
enjoyed among the groves which adorn the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva*; Love the only 

jdifeaie 

^* There is no native, or indeed any perfon poffibfliog fen* 
iibJlity, of whaiever country he may be, who has ever beheld 
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diieafe which Solitude cannot c^re 1 and which; 

indeed we willingly endure without wifhing for 

reliefs To fufFcr with fo much fofcnefs and tran* 

quillity ; to indulge in tender fprrow without 

knowing why, and ftill to prefer retirement ; ta 

love the lonely margin of a limpid lakei towan» 

der. alone upon broken rocks, in deep caverns^ 

in dreary forcfts ; to feel no pleafures but in the^ 

iublime and beautiful of nature, in thofe beauties 

which tht world defpife ; to defire the company 

of only one other being to whom we may com<» 

mUhicate the fenfacions of the foul/ who would 

participate in all our pleafures, and foi^t every 

thing elfe in the vniverfe ; this is a condition 

which every young man ought to wifli (or, wh^ 

wifhes to fly from the mercilefs approaches of » 

cold contentlefs old age*. 

It is not, however> to every fpecies of afflidion 
that Solitude will afford relief. Oh my beloved 

without feding the tendereft emotioii the deHghtfal borders of 
THE Laks op Gbnbva I the enchanting fpe6Ude whidi 
nature there exhibits ; and the vaft and majeMe horizon which 
that mafs of water prefents to the view. Who has ever re- 
turned from this fcene without turning back his eyes on this 
snterefting picture, and experiencing the fame tifflid^lon itrith 
which the heart feparates from a beloved friend whom we have 
no expe^tion ever to fee again ? 

• This refiedtion of PtritAacH is very aifedHng and very 
juft. «* IJlos amos fgi tantd in requie, tantdque dulcedim, ut illud 
♦' ferrni temfus/olum mihi 'vitafuerit^ reliquum omne /uppUcium.** 

B b 4 HiivcH«i 
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HiRCRFELD ! I can never reftrain my tears from 
flowing with increafed abundance^ whenever I 
rrad^ in thy immortal work upon the pleafiires 
of a country life, the following afiefting paflage^ 
which always finks deeply into my heart : ^' The 
'' tears of affli&ion dry up under the fympa- 
'' ihifing breath of Zephyrs : the heart expands, 
^< and only feels a tranquil forrow. The bloom 
*' of nature prefents itfelf to our eyes on every 
^^ fide i and in the enjoyment of its fragrance 
*' we feel relief from woe. Every fad and fbtr 
'^ rowful idea gradually difappears. The mind no 
longer rejcAs confolatory meditations $ and as 
the evening fun abforbs the damp vapours of 
a rainy day, a happy tranquillity diflipares the 
*' troubles of the foul, and difpofes us to enjoy 
*' the peaceful charms of rural life." 

There are, however, bolbms fo ativc to mif- 
fortune, that the continual reniembranc^ of thole 
who were once dear to their hearts preys upon 
their vitals, and by flow degrees coniumes their 
lives. The reading of a fingle line written by 

the hand they loved, freezes their blood : the 

' ■ » » < * . . . 

very fight of the tomb which has fwallowed up 
the remains of all their foul held dear, is intole- 
rable to their eyes. On fuch beings, alas! the 
Heavens fmile in vain. The early violet and 
the twittering groves, proclaiming, with the ap- 
proach 
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proach of ijpring, the regenerat'ion of all nature^ 
bring no charms. The garden's variegated 
hue^ irritate their feelir^jgs^ and they behold 
thpfe retreats to whicli they were kindly ia« 
vited to iboth the violence of their diftrel4> 
. with horror^ during the remainder of their lives. 
They refufe to follow the companionate hai>4 
extended to lead them from their houfe of for« 
cow to the verdant plains of happinefs and peace. 
Such charafters generally pofieis warm and 
ftrong paflions ; but the fimenefs of their feeU 
ings becomes a real malady ; and they require 
to be treated with great atteatiQi^ ape) with coa^ 
ilant Hindneis. 

Softer minds> under circumftances equally 
dtftrefsfulj derive a very powerful charm from 
Solitude. The misfortunes they feel partake of 
the trapquillity of their nature ; they plant pppif 
the fatal tomb the weeping i^i^illow and the ephe* 
mera^ rofe^ as ftriking emblems of their forrow 
and misforttine ; they eredt fnaujolea and com* 
pofe f>ineral dirges; their hearts are continually 
occupied by the idea of thofe wjiom their eyes 
deplore^ and they exift^ under the fenfations of 
the trueil and mod fincere forrow. in a kind of 
middle ftate between Earth and Heaven. Such 
chara£fcer?| I aoi confcious, feel misfortunes to 
fheir full eictenti but their forrows, provided 
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Aej sffc undifturbedj appear io me df the ' hap- 
pieft kind I do not pretend to % their ior- 
n>w» are infincere, or that their grief is lefs dian 
diat of thofe who gpve themfelves up to fits of 
violence^ and fink under the preflure of their 
mkfortones ; this would be a fpecies of ftapidicjr^ 
an enormity of the confequences of whkh I am 
. fully ienfible : but I call them happy mournerv 
becaufe their cpnltitutions are fo framed that 
^ir grief and forf ow do not decreafe the force 
amd energy of their minds. They find enjoyment! 
m tkoft things from ^ich minds of a diflferent 
Mxtiire would feel averfion. They fed celeftial 
joys in the unceafing recoUedion of thofe peribns 
whofe lols they deplore. 

EvEity adverfity of life is much more eafily 
overcome in Solitupe than in the World, 
provided the foul will nobly bend its flight to* 
wards a different objefl:. When a man thinks 
that he has no refources but in despair or 
DEATHj he deceives himfelf; for defpair is no 
fefource. Let him retire to his ftudy, and there 
feribufly trace out the confequences of fbme fet- 
tled truth, and his tears will no longer fall, the 
weight of his misfortunes will grow light, and 
the |)an|s pf forrow 0y from his brcafl. 
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Iff Solftiide the mod triding emotions of the 
heart, every appearance of domcftic felicity or 
rural pleafure, drives away impatience and ilU: 
humour, Ul-^r UMOvit is an uneafy and iniup^ 
portable condition, vahich the foui frequeiidyi 
falls into when foured by a number of thofe petty: 
vcxarions which We daily experience in every; 
fiep of our pr6grefs through life ; but we iwed' 
only to Ihut Ae door in • order ta avoid this 
fcourge of happinefs. Impatience is a ftifled^ 
anger, which men (ilendy maoifeft by looli^s and. 
geftures, anid'wealt nttin4s ordinarily revea}^ by a 
ihower of ' tx>mplai|itSf - A grumbler is never 
farther ^ from -his proper fphere than when kt t» 
in company j Solitude i$ hh only afylym. 

r 

Vhxatidks, however^ oi almoft every kind 
are much fooner healed M the filence of retire*^ 
ment than in the noife of the world, ' When we 
have attained a cheerfiul di^ppfition, and do npt 
fufier any thing to thwart, reiJtain> or ibur the 
tertiper of our nnnd$; when we have learned 
the art of vanquiihing ourlelv.esji np . worldly 
vexations can then qbflxuS: our happinefs. Th« 
deepeft melancholy and mofl fetded wegrinefs of 
life have, by thcfc means, been frequently ba- 
tiiibed from the bread. The progrefs. to* thi^ 
end is, in truth, much more rapid in wonPKf^ 
;han in men. . The mind of a lively fjwuale .flie^ 
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immjcdiatdy to happinefs^ while that of a me* 
liiBcholy man ftiU creeps on with pain. The 
foft bofbms of the h\x are eafily elevated or de« 
preflbd i Jbut thefe effeda muft be produced by 
l9eMa k& abflra&ed than Solitude i by (bme- 
Itbing that will ftrike their fcnfes, and by their 
affiCbanQe penetrate to the heart. On the con* 
traryj '!^e mental difeafes of ipen augment by 
flow degrees, take d^ei^per roQt^ lay i|ron^ 
hold of the breaft; and to. drive them away it 
is neceflary to apply the moft leffijcacioua reme- 
dies with unfhaken cooftancy; for here feeble 
prefci^puons are of no av^U* The only chance 
of iiiccefs is by exerting every endeavour to 
place the body under the regimen of the mind* 
Vigorous minds frequently banUh the moft inve- 
terate eyils^ or form a powerful fliicld againft all 
the darts of fatCj and by braving every danger 
drive away thofc feelings by which others arc 
irriutcd and deftroyed. They boldly turn thc|f 
eyes from what things are, to wh^t they ought tQ 
]be| and with determined refolution fupport the 
bodie^ they are defignjcd to animate^ while 
weaker minds furrcndcr every thing committed to 
^eir care. 

The foul, however, always yields to theft 
drcumftances which are moft agteeable to its; 
peculiar charafier. The gaming-tabtCf Iumt 

riou? 
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rious feafts^ and brilliant aflemblies, are the 
, moft palatable aliments^ the moft pleafing com* 
forts to the generality of men -, while the bofbms 
of thofe who figh for Solitude^ from a confciou& 
ncSk of all the advantages it affords, feel no 
tranquillity or enjoyment but in peaceful 
fliadcs. - \> 

Thesb reflexions upon the adv^tages which 
the heart derives from Solitude, bring me, at 
laft, to this important queftion : Whether it is 
eafier to live viRTUoystV in Soutvdz or in 

THE WORLD. 

In fociety, the virtues are frequently praftifed 
from a mere fcnfc of duty. The Clergv feel 
it their duty to afford inftruAion to the igno- 
rant and coniblation to the afflidled. Ths 
Judges think it their duty to render juftice to 
tKe injured or oppreffed. Thx Physician pays 
his vifits to the lick, and cures them, ill or well % 
and all for the fake of humanity, fay thefe 
gentlemen. But all this is falfe ; the clergy 
afford confoUtion, the lawyer renders juftice^ 
the phyfician cures, not always from the decided 
inclination of the heart, but becauie he muftj 
bccaufe his duty requires it; becauie the one 
muft do honour to his gown, the other is placed 
in the feat of juftice, and the third has pledged 

his 
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bk (kill on fuch #nd fuch prognojftics, .31ie 
words " ycur knovm bumni^%* which alleys 
ftock my fedings^^ nxA uc introdudoqr to the 
concents of a thoufand letters I have received^ 
are nothing more than the ftyle of cpfijonrij a 
Qomnion flattery and fajfebood. Humahity 
IS a virtue, a noblenefs of foul of die big^eft 
rank i and how can any one know whether I do 
fiKh and fuch things from the lo?e of viitue, 
or b^caufe I am bound by duty to perform 
them i * 

V 

Good works, therefore, are not dways ads 
of VIRTUE. The heart of that man who never 
detaches hiinfelf from the affairs of t;he l¥orldj is 
frequently fliut againft every thing tfear is good. 
It is poffible to do good ^and pQt be viFtuons j 
for a m^n may be great in his anions ^nd littte 
in his heart*. Virtue is a quality much more 
rare than is generally imagined. It is therefore 
neceflary to be frugal of the words humanity, vir^^ 
tue, patriotijm, and others of the l^me import % 
they ought only ;to^ be mentioned upon great oc** 
cafions 5 for by tw frequent ufe their meaning 
is weakened^ and the qualities they defcribe 
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VinpdU^aiiiu$fuhUifUii^ fays Lord Ch^cellor BaG9»# 
^ iffi tiH ignfiti JunU £f dum Mgctiii aifirabuntur, temp9r€. 
^* forint, quo/ifnitati out cWf^ris out animaju^c conful^nt. 

brought 
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to be caUed k^med or laOfafU^ ithen he tears the 
knowledge of fo many igooram perfons boafl^ 
of^ and ^^ the i6ell'-kn9wn iamamty" of fo many 
villains praxfed ? 

The poobability is, that men will do 'moiie 

.good in. the setreatt of. Solitude than in the world. 

, In fad> a virtuous man, of whatever defcrip* 

.tion he may be, is i^ot virtuous in confequence 

of example, for virtuoUs examples are unhap* 

pHj too rarely feen in the world, but becaufe in 

the filence of refle^on he feels that the pleafurcs 

of a good heart furpais every other, and confli-* 

* tute the true happiaefs 6f lifci, ' The greater part, 

thet efore, of virtuous a&iohs are excrciied in 

filence and obfcurity. 



Virtuous; actions are inore eafily andtnoir 
freely perfbrined in' Splitiude than in tfce ivorld. 
:Xn Solitude no soan bbtlhte at the fight of Vir- 
tue, but in the world (he drags on an obfcure 
exiftence,. and feems a&aid to ihew iher face in 
public. The intercourfe of the world- is the 
education of vioe. Men poffelTed of the belt in^ 
clinations are furmttnded' by fo . many inarms and 
dangers, that they all commit fbme fault every 
4ay of > their lives. One mui ^o pta^t flrft* 
4rate eharadef- ujteiu ite cdieaij^^of - the ^^orld, is 
' •: * deficient 
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dcficioit in ▼iitiKnst inclinations ; in another dP 
the fame clafs, his inclinadons are good whtie 
hia a&ions are vicioua# In the chamber, before 
we engage in the complicated bufinefs of the 
day, we wCj ^haps, kind, impardalj and 
caaedid, for dien the current of our tempers has 
leceivtd no contradiftion i but with the greatcft 
attentioa, with the moft icrupulous vig^knce^ ic 
is impoffible to continue through the day com- 
pletely ma&ers of ourfelves, opprefled as we are 
with cares and vexations, obliged to conform 
to a feries of difgufting circomftanoesj to g^ 
audience to a multitude of men, and to endure 
a thoufand abfurd and unexpeded accidents which 
diftrafl the mmdir The folly, therefore, of 
myfljc minds was in forgetting that their fouls 
were fubjefted to a body, and aiming, in con- 
fequence of that error, at the higheft point of 
fpeculaiive virtue. The nature of human beings 
cannot be altered merely by living in a her- 
milage. The exercife of virtue is only eafy in 
cfaofe fituations where it is not expofcd to danger, 
And then h loles all its merit. God created 
many hermits too weak to fave themfelVes when 
plunged into the abyfs, becaufc. he rendered them 
ftrong enough not to fall into it. 

I sifALL here ful;^oin an jexcdQent obferva* 
tiott «tf a cdcbrated Scotch Philoib|ihe»~^^ It i$ 

••the- 
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*! tite pi^culiait efea of tirttie to make a man'ff 
*i^ chief bappinefi arife fitbi hinirdf and his* o^n 
<* ix)ttdti£b .A bad matt is wholly the creature 
^^ of the im^ldi He hangs upon itis favour i \\vt^ 
^f by its finiles} and is happry or miferable in 
•* prdportion to his Ibccefs^ But to a virtuoiisr 
^^ man^ iiiccefs iii worldly matters is but i 
V jCecoodary objeA. To diibharge his own part 
^^ mxh . iotegrtty and honour, is his. chief aim i 
^ iiatring done pM>perIy 'what was incumbent 
^^ bn him to do, his mind i& at reft; and he* 
" kavca die eVctit to Providcncei His witne/s is^ ' 
^f in Hmwij ignd bis record iV on bigb; Satisfied 
^^ with cbc approbadon of Qody and thb tefti- 
^^ mony of a good confcience, he enj6ys hiitiftlfi' 
*^ and defpifes the triumphs of guilt. In pro^ 
^^ portion as itich manly principles rule yotir 
^f heilrt^ you will become independent of the 
^5 wx>ildi and will forbear cc^p^kifiittg of its dif- 
^f courageoaems^*'' : 



To tecotnitiend this indepeiidence of the wo^ld' 
is the firft aim and only end of the little philb- 
lophy itrhich may be found in this Treatife upon 
SotiTUDs.'* It is not my doArine to lead meii 
into the defercsj or to place their refidence, Kkc 
that of owls, in the hollow trunks of trees i but 
I: would willingly remove from their minds the 
excefilve fear of men and of the world. I would, 

C c as 
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as far as it is prafticable, render them iiidepen-^ 
dent; I would break their fetters, infpire them' 
with a contempt of puUic fociety> and leave 
them to devote their minds to Solitude^ in order' 
that they may be able to fay, at leaft during the' 
courfe of two hours in a day, " We are free.*' 

' » 

Such a ftate of independence cannot be diA 
pleafing even to ^e greateft enemies of liberty ; 
for it fimply carries the mind to a rational ufe of 
Solitude. It is by intdlefhial coUedion ; by. the' 
mind's ftrengthening itfelf in thefe pure and 
noble fcntimentsi that we are rendered more 
able and more anxious to fill our refpedive fta-^ 
tions in life with propriety, 

Thb true apoftles of Solitude have fud, ^^ It ' 
is only by employing with . propriety the hours ' 
of a happy leifure, that we adopt firm and' 
^^ iblid refolutions to govern our minds and' 
guide our aflions. It is there only that we 
<^ can quietly refled upon the tranfaftions of 
life, upon the temptations to which we are* 
^moft expofed, upon thofe weaker fufcs of 
^^ the heart which we ought to .guard with 
^l the moft uqceafmg care, and previoufly arm 
'^ ourfelves againft whatever is dangerous in our 
*^^ commerce with mankind* Perhaps though 

. ** virtue 
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^' virtue may appear, at firft fight, to contraft 

*' the bounds of enjoyment, you will find upon 

^^ xefle£tion, that in truth it enlarges then! ; if 

^^ it reflxains the excefs of fome pleafiires, it 

^ favours and increafes^ others j it precluded 

** you from none but fuch as are either £anca(lic; 

** and imaginary, or jiernicious and dcfl:ru6tivc. 

'* The rich proprietary loves to amufe himfelf 

*' in a contemplation of his wealth, \the volup- 

*' tuary in his entertainments, the man of the 

^^ world with his friends arid his ajflernblies ; but 

^^ the truly good man finds his pleafure in the 

/^^ fcfupiilous difcharge of the augufi: duties of 

^* life. He fees a new fun Ihining before him ^ 

^* thinks himfelf furrounded^ by a more pure 

** and lively fpicndours eyery object is embel- 

*' Kftied, and he gaily" purfues his career. He 

*« who penetrates into the fecret caufes of things, 

** who reads in the refpeftable oblcurity of a 

^^ wife Solitude, will return us public thanks* 

^^ We immediately acquit ourfclves nfiore per- 

*' fcftly in bufinefs, we refift* With 'greater eafe the 

<^ temptations of vice, and we owe all thefe ad- 

'* vantages to the pious recoUedion which. Spli- 

^^ tude infpircs, to our feparation frdm mankind, 

*• and to our independence of the world." 

• . • . ■ ' "V • * ^ 

•■> - 

LiBEUTY, leifurc,* a quiet copfcicnce, * -^nd a 
retirement frofti the world, 'are therefore the 

Q c r fureft 
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liir^ and moft infallible meaos to arrive at \niw 
tue« Under fuch cixcumitaQccs^ it is not n^ 
ceflTary tp reftrain the paffion^ merely to pMVCQt 
them, from difturbinjg; tbe public ordcTj or V9 
ab4tc the fervoyr of imagination; for in ovr 
jwicw pf things we willingly leave them as they 
9rc» beciiufc we have learned to laugh at th^ 
abfurdlty* Domeftic life is no longer* as ia dy 
jpy world* a fcene of bngjucM: and diiguft ; tbr 
field of battle to every bafe and brutal paflioni 
the dwelling of envy* vexation* and ill-immoi«i 
IPBACs. and Happiness inhabit thoie hp&nai 
thaj: renounce thepolfpnous fprlngs of pileaforvj 
jtnd the mind '» thereby rendered x^paUe cif 
CpmiQunicating its pqrefl: joys to all onound. 

H^ who flwns the contaminated c\rck$ oi the 

• 

vifriouji who flies from the infolent looks ii 
proud ftujpidity and the arrogance of &cceisful 
ViV^iqVi who beholds the void which all the idj; 
CQtertainjnenRi znd vain pretenfions of public 
life leave within the breaft, ij. never difcpniteated 

or. difturbsfd «J homcv 

« • 

The pleafures of the world lofe their charms 
on every facrifice made in Solitude ac the altar 
of Virtue, " I love rather to (bed teats EiyielC 
*^ than to make others Ihed them*'' faid a Ger* 
man lady to me pn^ day. She did pot Ikem 
cpofcjous that it* is, almpft impoflible either to 

fey 
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fey or do atty-thiAg^ tndre generous. Virtue lilct 
tii» jriBSwds itiorr real content to the heart than all 
the cAjoytnents of the world, and/ all the annufe- 
mcnts i»rhich arc hourif foxight to dcftroy time, 
rnnd to fteal the bofom Yrotn itfelf. The mind is 
always happy in finding itfelf capable of exerciling 
facultits- whfch it was not before cohfcious it 
poffclStd. Solitude opens thtf foul to every noble 
pleafure ; fills it with intelligence, ferenity, calm- 
xtcts aird content, »?hen we expelled nothing but 
tears of forrow i it, iii fliort, repairs every misfor- 
tune by a thoufand new and unalterable derighcs. 

THEftfi is not a villain in exiftencA whofe 
mind does not filently acknov^ledge thatYiRTui 
h the corner-ffdne of all felicity in the world, as 
well is in Solitude. Vice, however, is con* 
tinually spreading her filken nets to enlharc 
multitudes of every rank and every ftation. To 
watch air the feduftive inclinations of the heart, 
not only wfcen they arc prefent, but while they yet 
lie dormant i^;i the breaft, to vanq,ui(h every de* 
fire by employing the mind in the purfuit of 
noble pleafures, has ever been confidered the 
gfeateft Conqueft which the foul is capable of 
gaining over the world and itfelf j and inward 
peace has ever been the price of this viftory, 

Happy is the man who carries with him into 
Solitude this inward peace of mind, and there 

C c 3 preferves 
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prefervcs it unaltered* Of whtt fervice would it 
be to leave the town^ and feek the calmnels and 
tranquillity of retirement^ if miianthropy ftill 
lurks within the hearty and we there continue our 
Ikcrifices to this fatal paflion ? Divine content^ 
a calm and open countenance^ will^ under fuch 
circumftancesj be as fcldom found in the flower- 
enamelled meadowsj as in the deepeft night of 
Solitude^ or in the filent ihades of obfcure cells. 
To purify and proteft the heartj is the firft and laft 
duty which we have to perform in Solitude : tiui 
tafk once accomplifhed, our happinefs is fecure | 
for we have then learned the value of the tran- 
quillijty^ the leifurc^ .and the liberty we enjoy. 
Hatred to mankind ought not to be the caufe 
of our leaving the world i we may (hun thei^ 
fociecy^ and ilill maintain our wllhes for their 
felicity. 

An eflential portion of the happinefs which ii^e 
tafte in Solitude arifes from our ability to appre- 
ciate things according to their true valuCj inde- 
pendently of the public opinion, Whe^ Rome» 
after the conqucft of the Pirates, removcc^ 
LvcuLLus from the head of the army, in order to 
give the command of it to Pompey^ and refigned 
by this aft the government of the empire to the 
difcretion of a fingle man, that ^artful citizen 
beat his breail^ as a fign of grief^ at being invefted 

with 
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"With die honour^ and exclaimed, ^^ Alas! is 
" diere no end to my confiiifts. How much bcc- 
? ter would it have been to have remained one of 
" the undiftinguiihed Many, than to be perpetu-* 
^* ally engaged in war, and have my body con- 
** tinually locked in armour 1 Shall I never be 
*' aMe to fly from envy to a rural retreat, to do- 
^ meftic happincfs, to conjugal endearments V* 
-^PoMPEv fpoke his true fentiments in the Ian* 
guage of diflimulation ; for he had not yet learned 
really to eftecm that, which all men poffcfTed^ 
of native ambition, and the lull of power defpife ; 
nor did he yet contemn that which at this period 
of the republic every Rontian, who was eager to 
command, eileemed more than all other things : 
ualike Manius .Curius, the greateft Roman of 
his age, who, after having vanquifhed feveral 
warlike nations, driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, and 
enjoyed three times the honours of a triunoph ♦, 
retired to his cottage in the country, and with 
his own vi6borious hands cultivated his little 

# Man^ui Qv»|us Dentatus triumpked twioe in hit 
firft Confulate in the' 463d year of Roipe ; ' ficft over the 
Samnites, and afterwards over tlie Sabines\ and eight years 
^^terwardsy in his third Confulate, he triiunphed oi^r 
Pr&RHus.. After this he led op. the left triiii^ph, called 
^vat^png for his victory over the X«c4tr/ii«/.<--»Tt AN$«.4Toa. 
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£|rts, vihqsc the Amb^flT^ors of ^ ^sm^di^ 
came to offer bim a large prcfejot of ggJd^ a/i^ 
found bim feared W thp cl^imqey f ori^ ^^^^PS 
turnips 



^ 



Nq king or p»n^c was. CYCr fo bappj^ a^ nfz^ 
M4NiusCyRius in (b^ bumble pno^oymm^ of 
drefling his turni|>Sf Prin<;e3 k^ow toq we)l^ H^ 
under many circun^/taijces tbey are df^privec^ <if 
friends ; ai^d tbis iS/ (hp reafojp why t^cy a^ the 
aidvice of maiiy> but confide in nqne, Tl\e bpnell 
fubje&s of a nation^ every rnan of reflcAion a]i4 
good fenfej pities tl^e cofiditipn^ of virtiioius ibr 
vereigns ^ for evei) tbp beft of fovere'^qs are not 
altogether ejfempt fron> fear^s^ jealoufie^ aq4 
tpriqencs. Their fcJici^ never i^mls tb<3r p/* a l9-r 
tfeorioua and contented huA)andman} their plea- 
fures ^re not (^ permanently they never expe^. 
rience the fatnp tr^nqiiillity and cpntfnt^ The. 
pVoyifions of a peafant are coadet ^ut tq hia a^ 
petite they are delicious : bis bed i^. ha^ but. 
he goes tp it fatigued by the honeft labours of 
the day, and 4eeps founder on his mat of ^aw^i 
than mpnarchs on their beds of down« 

' ^ Dbntatus abfolutely refafed the prefent» and gave the 
Ambafladors this anfwer : " A man who can be fatfsfied with 
" foch % Tapper 4188 no ne<d of gold; and I think it Bore 
** glorious to conquer the owners of it^ fhan to (lofleia it m^- 
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The plcafurcs of SoI}|:ude may be enjoyed bf 
pvcrjr dcfcription of n)en^ wifhoat exception of 
renfc or fortupe. The freftncfs of tljc breeze, die' 
piagniftceace of thp foreftS| the rich tintsr of tEe 
ineadows, the inexhau(tibte variety which finu* 
mer fpread^ over the face of all nature, enchant 
not onty phi)ofopbers, Icings^ and heroes, but 
the bcautifpl pifturc rayifiie^ the nrrimf of the 
inoft ignorant l^pedtator with exqoifite delight; \ 
An b rigHflj auApr has vcfy jqftly obftrvcd, *• Ir 
^ is nor necefTarjr thaie he whp looks with p!ea(ure* 
f* on^ t)ie colours of z flewer fliould ftudy Ae 
^^ principles of vegetaqon, ox that the Pfaiemahh 
^^ and Loternican fy^ems ihould be compared, be* 
^ fore t|ie light of the fun can ghddeir, or itt 
f * watrmb inrigprate, Novcky is itftff a fource of 
^ grattfic^ion ; and Milton jnftly oWcrves, that" 
f* to him who has been long pent up in cities, my 
*' rural objeft* can be prefented, which wlff nor 
^' delight pr r^re^x ibmc of his fcnfes.'* 

Exa^s themfelves have frpquentiy feft dier 
advantages and enjoyments^ of Solitude. To ftip^ 
ply the place of the world from which they v^ 
banifhed, they create in retirement a new world 
for themfelves; forget thofe factitious pleafurd 
exclufively attached to liie condition of Tai 
I^RbAT ; habituate thenrifelves to others of a no- 
bler kind, morf worthy the attention of a rational 

4 beingi 
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b^g * f and to pafs thcjr days in tranquillity 
find out a thoufaod lit};|e . feljcities^ which are 
only to be met wi;ii at a dift^ce from all fociety^ 
^ remoycd ffpm all copfol^tipn^ far ftf)^ their 
opumry^ their family* apd thpir friend^ . 

^UT to proq^ bdppineis> Exiles^ like pdier 
men, mu^ ^ t^ir ipinds upon fome one ob- 
je&i tl^ey mn^ adppt Ibme partic^la;: purfuit^. 
^pable of creating future hopcs^ or of afibrdii^ 
immediate pleafure. £xiles9 alas ! afpire to the. 
attainment of happineis^ and would ftill live. for. 
die fake of virtue* 



Prince of Isbnbourg diftinguiihed 
Kimielf by his courage^ during a ferrice of 
twenty years under Ferdinand. Duke of 
]^RUNswicK> and Marihal Broglio^ in the wars 
b^veefi the R{rssi4Ns and t^e Tp^i^^ Health 
and repofe* were facrifked tp the gratificat^Qq of 
his ambition and love of glory. During his fer« 
luce in the Ruffian army, he fel) un^er tl^ dif- 
pleafure of the Efnprefs, and was fent into exile. 
The nature of exile in Ruflia is we|| known « bu( 
• ... 

Cicero fays^ ** Mutta pr^eclare Dionysivs Phalereus 
*^ in itto exiUo/crip/hf nen in ufom mRquem fmtm, quo irat erBa' 
**'-0art JUanimi cukus iihi irat ii fuafi. fmdam bumanitatit 



** 
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he contrived to render even a Ruffian baniih% 
ment agreeable. At firft, his mind and hi| 
1^7 were opfTpSe^ bytbeforrows and difquie* 
tudes of his fituation ; and he became a mere 
(hadow. The litdc work wfitten by Lord 
BoLiNGBROiCE upon EXiL? fell accidentally jn- 
to his hands. He read it feyeral timps ; an4 
f in proportion to the number of timcj I read,-* 
faid THB Prince, in the Preface of the elegant 
and nervous tranflation which he made of this 
work, '^ I felt all my forrows and difquietude^ 

*' vaniV* 

This treatife qf Lord Bolinpbrokb uppa 
the fubjed): of exile js 4 mafter-piece Qf ftoic 
philofbphy ^d pne ^ting. He therp boldly, 
examines all die advcrfitics of life. *' Let us/' 
fays he, *^ fet all our paft and our prefent afflic* 
^' tion^ at once before our eyes. Lee us refohre 
*f to overcome them, inftead of flying from them^^ 
*' or wearing out the fenfe of them by long and 
'f ignominious padencp. Inftead of palliating 
** remedies, let us ufe the incifion-knife and the 
'^ cauftic^ fearch the wound to the bottom, ape). 
^* work an immediate antlj^djijcal cure." 

The mind^ without doubt, ftrengthens its 
powers under the circumllances of perpetual ba^^ 
nifhmeqt in the fame manner as in uninterrupted 

Solitude ; 
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SbUcnde ; and haUt /uppfies the heeeflkiy po^rsf 
19 fupport its misfbrtuite, Ta exiles wim arc m« 
clifiod to ifiAilge d! the pleafing efnotions of the 
keari; Sofitude^ indeed^ becomes an eafjr fftaa- 
ffoftf for tbey there experience pleaflirer which 
ivere before nnknowni and from chat moment 
Ibrget thoie which they tafted in the happier 
0mation8 of life. When BRtrnm (siw Marcellus 
iif exije at MrTStXNBj he found him fuirotindcd 
^ the highcft iUrcity of which hum^n itacore 
ii fofceptiUe^ and devoted^* as before bis baoiih- 
mentj to the (tudy of every ufeful fcience; The 
£ght made fq deep an imprefllon on his mind^ 
Aac ^ben* he was again retuinntg into the world, 
Ke ftlt fhat it was ^imrs wfacr was: going into 

enH ^^ Aorc MAXcatsua whom (^ k(% 
Behnid. 

' QjrrwTus Mxtzllus Nuinnrcux had Ibflferccf 
the feme fate fbme years before Whife the 
people were laying-, tmder the conduft of MAanjs, 
Ae foundations of that tyranny ^htch Ci&kK 
afterwards ereftcd, MEtEttus fiitglyi in the 
midfl:^ of an afarmed Innate, and furroonded by 
an enraged popukcej refufed to take the oath 
jmpofed by the pernicious lawS of the Tribune 
S'ATVRNiNtrs, His conftancy became his cnme, 
and exile his puniftimcnt % * Re was dragged ftort> 
&is feat Kfce the vilcft of criminals by . the Victn-^ 
i • ♦ tioui 



m 

jMus rabblci and ocppfed to thp judjgmtjf 4f a 
public impcachnaeiit. The iooft virtu^iM of tfe 
4ndzeii9 flnU (^cred to .flwe bis^ foituoi^^, and 
.pimed bis iot^iqr by foscej ^ h^ ^ncimiflf 
deoK^ lo iacres^ M <X)B£u0ofi of the Cm»* 
inopwealth by nflerting his mmc^noci £oz be 
tbQug^k #ui^ which h^ ovf^ to the hwtaqc 
^a (M^i^ m^ &diuoa to t^k« ^laos :* hot jiidesd 
ia ibo frfmy of eke I^MMn Commohwctlhh » 
TPuATQ had bffore judgod m ihe dotags of the 
Arb^i>j»n :. ^^ If the ttiw Ihould namd/^ £ud he^ 
5^ I ib^l reaoirfr ixiy Aafkili^ if noCi it b:a hap* 
^* pinefs to be abfent from Rome*** He went 
ither^fore voluntarily into ejule^ and wherever 
lie pafled be carried the fure fympcom of a fickly 
4ktitti and the certain prognoftic of an caquring 
Republic ^. 

RuTitiua 

' * This event took , place during tlie fixth Confulate of 
Maritu U. C, 653. Saturnintts, tofatisfy bis hungry flowers* 
had propofed that thofe lands on the Pc, which had. been defo- 
lated by the irruptions of the Barbarians* (hould be ieized^ aQ4 
diftributed by the diredlion of Maritu ; but when he had ailem.- 
bled the people to confirm this projedl» ^intus Stmjilius C^9p 
with a band of faithful attendants^ broke the calls, over-iet the 
urns, and dlfperfed the multitude. This refiihmce however only 
'itnt^ to impel Saturninus to more deciiive meafures; and 
among a variety of new regulations it was declared treafoa fof 
any one to interrupt a Tribune ip putting a queflion to the peo- 
ple ; that the a/£b of tb« Tribes (hould be confidered a4 law^ ; 

and 
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R0TILIVS alfo feeling equal contempt for t^ 
ftntiments and manners of the age^ withdrew 
from the corrupted city. He had defended Afia 
figainft the extortions of the Publicans^ according 
•to the ftridi juftice of which he made profeflionsj 
and to the particular duty of lus office. This 
generofity irritated the Equeftrian Order^ and 
inotives equally bale exafperated Marius's party 
4igainft him* The moft virtuous and innocent 
citizen of the republic was accufed of corruption^ 
,and profecuted by the vile and infanioub Apicius» 
The authors of this falfe accufation fat as judges 1 

: • 

'and that every Senator on fMun.of expolfion ftiovH/wiar to 
confirm thefe ads within five days after they had been ianSioned 
by the approbation of the p^ple. Mariusg however, vt" 
folly propofed to rejeft tbi oaib deioaaded } the maiotity of the 
Senators applauded his fentiments ; and MeteUus declaredUs nk 
folution never to (obmit to the degrading engagement. Bot 
'ilarius was no fooner afTnred of the firmnefs of this noUe 
Roman, againil whom he. entertained an implacable hatied» 
than he changed the language he had fo lately held ; and when 
the moment of trial arrived, he demanded and received the 
oath, amidft the acclamations of Satuminut and his adherents* 
The aftomfhed and trembling Senate followed his example* 
Mbtbllus, bold in confcious virtue, alone refuTed to re- 
train from his former dedaradon, and while he rejedled the 
importunities of his friends, who reprefented the danger to 
which he was expofed, '* To aft il] in any circumflance/' faid 
lie, " is the cSc&- of a corrupt heart ; to a£l well when there 
*J is nbthing to fear is the merit of ^ a common man ; but to a£t 
«< well when a man expofes himfelf to the greateft hazards is 
^ peculiar to the truly virtuous."— TaAvsLAToa. 

3 and 
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and RvTiLius was of courfe condemned j for 
he fcarccly condcfcended to! defend the caufc^ 
Retiring into the Eaft, the Roman virtiic, whicK 
iRomc was too degenerate to hcsir, was received 
with evexy mark of affeaion and rcfpcft* Before 
the term rf his baniftiment expired, he {hewed 
ftill greater contempt to Rome i for when 3ylla- 
would have recalled him, he not only refufed to 
return, but removed the place of his refidencc 
to a greater diftance, . 

• ■ • 

' To all thcfe ihftances f of happjr and contented 
Exiles, Cicero ii a memorable exception. 

f Thefe inftances are alfo adduced in that truly great and 
pVilofophic wprk *« Rcfleaions upon Exile." By Lord' 
Bqlingbeoke. •' I propofc by tbefe examples/* fays his 
Lordfiup, <' to ihew that asa change of place> fimply confidered, 
«' can render no man unhappy, fo the other evils which are 
<( objedted to exile either cannot happen to wife aiid virtuous 
<( men^ or if they do happen to them, darniot render them 
«< tniferable. Stones arefaardj and c^es' of ice are cold, and 
«^ all who feel them feel aUke ; but die good or the bad 
«<r events which fortune brings upon us, are felt according 
«« to the qualities that we not /^^ poflefs. They are in . 
' '< themfelves indifierent and common acddents, and they ac- 
'( qilire . ibength by nothing but our vice or our weaknefs. 
** Fortune can difpenfe neither felicity nor infelidty, unlefs we 
«' co-operate with her* Few men who are unhappy under the. 
«< lofs of an eftate, would be happy in the pofleffion of it ; and 
•^ thbfe whodefer^e to enjoy the advantages which exile takes 
«' away »wffl^ not be tmhappy when tkef art depxivad of them/' 

He 
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I . ... ... * 

He poflcfled all the refources, all the fcn6aidM 

necciTary to draw, the greateft adtantages froai 

SbFuudei but he had not fufficient ftrengdi of 

mind to fup^xirt hinfiielf under the adverficy of 

banifhmenL This great manj who had been the 

iaviour o( his country^ who had feared^ in the fup* 

port of that cauTe^ neither the ntenacea of a dan* 

gerous (a^ion^ nor the poignards of aflfafllnsj wbeii 

^e came to fufiS^r for the fame caufe funk under 

die weight. He had before lamented the weak* 

wis of his conftitution^ but after exile he be« 

<;anie quite dejc&edy and ^en that once hap^ 

pehs» all power of mind is gone; the fodl imme-» 

diately loles aH its energieSj and becomes equally 

incapable of fuggefting vigproiks meafures^ or of 

performing hcBOiG aftions« Cicnto diflionoured 

that baniihment n^idi indulgent Providence 

meant to be the means of rendering his glory 

complete* L[hcertain where be (boidd go» or 

what he Ih/cmld do^ . fearful as a wonrian^ and fro^ 

^ard as a chik)^ he lanHfnted the lofs of his rank^ 

<^ his riclies. And of his fplcndid popularity. iHis 

cioquence fefved only to paint his ignominy in 

ftronger coloyrs» He wept over the ruins of his 

* fine houfe which Clodius had demoUflied: and 

1h» £b{Mratioo from TsREHTfA^ whom he repu* 

diated not long afterwards^ was perhaps an af- 

flSftion to hifn at this time. " Eyery-thing bc^ 

CK>mes imqlerable to the man who is once fub« 

. duedr 
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ducd by griefi He regrets what he took no 
pleafure in enjoying, and over loaded already, he 
fhrinks at the weight of a feather. Cicero^s . 
behaviour, in ftiort, was fuch that his friends as 
well as his enemies believed him to have loft his 
fenfes* CiESAR beheld with fecret fatisfadtion 
the man who had refafed to be his lieutenant 
weeping under the fcourgc of Clodius. Pompey 
hoped to find fome excufe for his own ingrati- 
tude in the contempt which the friend whom he 
had abandoned expafed himfelf to. Nay Atticus 
judged him too meanly attached to his former 
fortune, and reproached him for it. Atticus> 
whofe great talents were ufury and trimming, who 
placed his principal merit in being rich, and who 
Would have been noted with infamy at Athens 
for keeping well with all fides and venturing on 
none; even Atticus blufhed for Tully, and 
the moft plaufible man alive afflimed the ftyle of 
Cato. Solitude loft all its influence over Cicero, 
becaufe weak and melancholy fentiments con- 
tinually depreflfed his mind, and turned the 
worft fide of every objeft to his view. He died 
however, like a hero, and not like a dejected 
coward. ^^ Approach, old Soldier," cried he 
from his litter to Pompjlius Loknas, his cli- 
ent and his murderer, ^^ and, if you have the 
**^ courage, take my life." 

D d A MAN 
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A MAN under the adverfity of banilhmcnt can- 
not hope to fee his days glide quietly away in 
rural delights and philofophic repofe> except he 
has honourably difcharged thole duties which he 
owed to the world, and given that bright exam- 
ple to future ages, which every charafter ex»- 
hibics who is as great after his fall as he was at 
the moil brilliant period of his profperity. 

Solitude affords an unalterable felicity under 
the preflures of old age, and in the decline of life. 
The life of man is a voyjige of ihort duration, and 
his old age a fleeting day. The mind is enabled by 
Solitude to forget the tempefts of which it was fo 
long the fport : Old age therefore, if we conli- 
der it as the time of repofe, as an interval be- 
tween the affairs of this world and the higher 
concerns of death, an harbour from whence we 
quietly view the rocks on which we were in dan- 
ger of being wrecked, is, perhaps, the moft 
agreeable period of our lives. 

The human mind, anxious to increafe its ftores 
of knowledge, reforts in general to outward and 
diftant objefts, inftead of applying to its own 
internal powers, and to thofc objefts that are more 
immediately within its reach. We wander to fo- 
reign (hores in fearch of that which might per- 
haps be better found at home. True and ufeful 

W1SDQM» 
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WISDOM, fuch as will give difcretion to youths 
and the advantages of experience to age, can only 
be learned in Solitude, and taught by felf-ex- 
amination. Solitude will reprefs the levity of youth, 
render manhood cheerful and ferene, and baniili 
the depreflion which too frequently accompanies 
old age; 

Youth enters gaily on the fea of life; and 
fondly dreams each wind and ftar his friend until 
the ftorm of forrow fliakes his fhattered bark, 
and experience teaches him to guard againft the 
rock by which he was furprifed. Acquainted 
with the fhoals and dangers by which he is fur- 
rounded in the world, caution infures fuccefs;^ 
he no longer complains of the tempeft which ob- 
ftrufted his voyage, but looks with happy omens 
towards the haven of tranquillity and repofe j 
and relies for happkiefs upon that knowledge 
which at an early period of his life he has gained 
of himfelf. 

A CELEBRATED German has fagely obferved, 
that there 2St political as well as religious Cbarireux ; 
and that both the one and the other Order arc 
frequently the beft and moft pious of men. " In 
" the dcepeft receffes of the foreft,'* fays this 
writer, " dwells the peaceful fage, the tranquil 
•« obfcrver, the fjrierid of truth, the lover of his 

D d 2 " country. 
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" country. His wifdom excites the admiration 
*^ of mankind -, they derive luftre from the beams 
*' of his knowledge, adore his love of truth, 
«* and feel his aHTeftion to his fellow-creatures. 
" They are anxious to gain his confidence and 
'* his fiicndfliip ; and are- as much aftonifhed 
" at the wifdom which proceeds from his lips, 
" and the reftitude which accompanies all 
" his adions, as they are at the obfcurity 
** of his name, and the mode of his exif- 
** tcnce. They endeavour to draw him from 
" his Solitude, and place him on the throne ; 
<* but they immediately perceive infcribed upon 
" his forehead, beaming with facred fire, OJi 
^' profanum vulgus etarcco *, and inftead of being 
*^ \\nJeducerSi they become his Proselvtes/' 

But, alas ! this political Cb^artreux \^ no more. I 
faw him formerly in Weteravia. His animated 
figure, announcing the higheft degree of wifdom 
and tranquillity filled my bofom with refpeft and 
filial love. There did not, perhaps, at that time 
exift a character more- profound in any Courts 
he was intimately acquainted with all, and cor- 
rcfponded perfonally with fome of the moft cele- 
brated Sovereigns of Europe. I never found a 
man who penetrated with fo much fkill and cer- 
tainty into the thoughts and anions of others; 
who had formed fuch true opinions of. the world' 
.1 in 
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in general, and of the moft important charaders 
on its theatre : never was a mind more free^ more 
cpen> more energetic, or more mildj an eye 
more lively and penetrating : I never,- in fhort, 
knew a man in whofe company I couki*have Jived 
-with higher pleafure, or died with greater com- 
fort. The place of his retirement was modeft 
and fimple 5 his grounds without art ; and his 
table fiUgal. The charm which I felt in th« 
rural retreat of Weteravia, the refidence of 
the venerable Bai^on pe Schautenbach, is 
•inexpreflible, 

Xiix^ youth ever poflefs more energy and fire, 
'were the hours of Solitude ever better employed, 
than by Rousseau during the latter years of his 
•life ? It was in his old age that he wrote the greater 
and the beft parts of his works. The poor phi- 
lofopher, when he felt himfelf verging to the pe- 
riod of his exiftence, endeavoured to find tran- 
quillity of heart among the fhades of Solitude ; 
but his endeavours were in vain. Rousseau had 
experienced too frequently the fury of thofc who 
are enemies to truth ; his feelings had been too 
frequently expofed to^ the fevereft and moll unre- 
mitted perfecutions. Before he difcovered the 
danger of his fituation, he had fuffercd, as well 
from his weak conftitution as from the little care 
he had taken of his health, a long and painful 

D d 3 fcknifs^ 
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fickncfs. In the laft years of his life the efiefb 
of melancholy and chagrin were more apparent 
than ever. He frequently fainted, and talked 
wildly when he was ill. ^^ All that Rousseau 
** wrote during his old age," fays one of our 
refined critics, ** was nonfenfe/* — *^ Yes," re- 
plied his fair friend with greater truth, " but he 
** wrote nonfenfe fo agreeably, that we fometimes 
** like to talk nonfenfe with him/* 

« 

Old-age appears to be the propereft fea(bn of 
meditation. The ardent fire of youth is ftifled -, 
the meridian heat of life's Ihort day is pafTed ; 
and fucceeded by the fofc tranquillity and re- 
frefhing quietude of evening. It is therefore 
ufeful to devote fome time to meditation before 
we leave the world, whenever we can procure an ) 
interval of repofe. The thought alone of the ar- 
rival of this happy period recreates the mind : it 
is the firft fine day of fpring after a long and 
dreary winter. 

* Petrarch fcarcely perceived the approaches 
of old-age. By conftant activity he rendered his 
retirement always happy, and every year paffed, 
in pleafure and tranquillity, unperceived away. 
From a little verdant harbour in the neighbour- 
hood df a Carthufian monaftery, he wrote to his 
friend Settimo with a naivete unknown to mo- 
dern 
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dern manners : ^^ Like a wearied traveller, I 
*' increafe my pace in proportion as I draw nearer , 
'^ the end of my journev. I read and write night 
'* and day; they alternately relieve each other. 
^ Thcfe are my only occupations, and the fource 
^ of all my pleafures. I lie awake a great part of 
*' the night. I labour; I div.ert my mind ; and- 
" make every effort in my power : the more 
*' difBcukies I encounter, the more my ardour 
/^ increafes : novelty incites; obftacles fharpen 
*-^ me : the labour is certain j but the fuccefs pre- 
*' carious. My eyes are dimmed by watchings j 
*' my hand tired of holding the pen. My wi'lh 
*' is, that pofterity may know me. If I do not 
*' fucceed in this wife, the age in which I . live, 
*^ or at leaft the friends who have known me, 
*' will do me juftice, and that is fufEcient. My 
" health is fo good, my conftitution fo robgft, 
^^ my temperament fo warm, that neither the 
" maturity of age, the moft ferious occupations, 
^' the habit of continency, nor the power of. time, 
^^ can vaoqiiifh the rebellious enemy which . I am 
*^ obliged inceffantly to attack. I rely upon 
** Providence, without which, gs it . has fre- 
f^ qgently happened before, I Ihould certainly 
" become its viftim. At the end of winter I fre- 
^* quently take up arms againft the flefli ; and am 
.5* even at. this moment .fighting for my liberty 
^* againft its moft dangerous enemy." 

P d 4 In 
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In old age, the moft obfcure retirement in the 
country adds ftill greater glory to thofe ardent 
and energetic minds who fly from the world to 
terminate their career in Solitude. Though far 
removed from the theatre of their fame, they 
fliinc with higher luftre than in the days of their 
youth. " It is in Solitude, in exile, on the bed 
^' of death/* fays Pope, " that "the nobleft 
^ charafters of antiquity Ihonc with the greateft 
^' fplendoiir 5 it was then that they performed 
** the greateft fervices j for they then communi-i* 
» cated their knowledge to mankind/' 

Rousseau may be included in this obfervation. 
^^ It is certainly doing fome fervice," fays he, 
«' to give men an example of the life which 
^* they ought to lead. It is certainly ufeful, when 
^* all power of mind or ftrength of body is de- 
^^ cayed, boldly to make men liften to the 
*^ voice of truth. It is of fpme fervice to in- 
s^ form men of the abfurdity of thofe opinions 
f' which render them miferable. I Ihould be 
f* much more ufelefs to my countrymen living 
f* amonft them, than I can be in the occafion of 
^^ my retreat. Of what importance is it where I 
f' live, if I aft ^s I ought to aft i*' 

Put a young lady of«Germany did not under- 
ftand things in this way. She maintained that 

Rousseau 
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Rotr SSE A u was a dangerous feducer of the youth-» 
ful mind ; and that he had afted extrenfely wrong 
in difcovering in his Con/ejions all his faults, his vi-^ 
cious inclinations, and the worfl: fide of his heart. 
*^ . Such a work written by a man of virtue, faid fhe, 
*^ would be immediately decried 5 but Rousseau, 
^' by whofe writings the wicked are fo captivated, 
" in his ftory of the Ruban vole evinces a heart of 
'^ the blackeft dye ! There are a thoufand paf- 
'' fages in that book from which we may clearly 
^^ fee that his pen was guided by vanity alone, and 
" others where we feel that he utters fentiments 
'^ againfl: his own convidlion. There is nothing, 
^^ infliort, throughout the work which bears the 
^* mark of truth : all that we learn from it*is, that 
** Madame de Warens was the original from 
" whichRoussEAU copied his Julia* The Con^ 
*^ y^^»jr of Rousseau, generally fpcaking, con- 
tain a great many fine words with very few good 
thoughts. If, inftead of rejcfting every oppor- 
•' tunity of advancing hrmfelf in life, Rousseau 
** had engaged in any kind of trade, he would have 
" been moreufeful to the world than he has been 
^' by the publication of his dangerous writings." 

This incomparable criticifm upon Rousseau 
merits prefcrvation, becaufe I believe it is the 
only one of its kind. The ConfeJJions of Ro 'sseau 
^e certainly not proper for th? eye of youth i but 

to 
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to mc they arc works as replete with philofbphjr, 
and as worthy of attention, as any the prefent 
age has produced. Their inimitable ftyle ' and 
enchanting 'tints are their Icaft merit. The rc- 
moteft pofterity will read the Confeffions of Rous- 
seau, without aiking how old the author was 
when he gave to the age in which he lived this 
laft inftance of the fincerity of his heart. 

The days of a virtuous old man, ^o has at* 
tained to the perfe£bion of his pleafures, flow on 
with uninterrupted gaiety i he then receives the 
reward for the good actions he has performed, 
and carries with him the benedidions of all 
around him. The eye is never afraid tp review 
the tranfa£kions of an honourable and virtuous 
life. The energetic mind never fhudders at 
the fight of the tomb. The Emprefs Maria- 
Theresa has caufed her own maufdleum to be 
ereftcd i and frequently ftops to view a moi^ument, 
the dreadful thoughts of which fo few can bear : 
fhe points it out to the obfervation of her chil- 
dren, and fays, " Is it poflible for us to be arro- 
*' gant, when we here behold what, in the 
*' courfe of a few years, will bpcome the depo- 
••' fitary of Eniperors ?* * 

There are few men who think with fo much 
fublimity. . Every-one, howeyer, may retire from 

3 ^ft« 
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the world ; appreciate the paft by its juft value ; 
and during the remainder of his days cultivate 
and extend the knowledge he has acquiricd. The 
TOMB will then lofe its menacing afpeft; an4 
man will look upon death like the calm doling 
of a fine day. 

The pure enjoyments of the heart frequently 
engender religious ideas, which reciprocally 
augment the pleafures of Solitude. A fimplc, 
innocent, and tranquil life qualifies the heart to 
raife itfelf towards God. The contemplation of 
nature difpofes the mind fo religious devotioon 
and the highefl: effect of religion is tranquiU 
lity. 

When the heart is penetrated with true fcntU 
ments of religion, the world lofes all its charms, 
and the bofom feels with Icfs anguifh the miferie? 
and torments attached to humanity. You \ivp 
continually in verdant meadows, and fee your- 
felf furrounded by the fre{H Iprings, upon the 
borders of which the Shepherd of Israel fed 
his flocks. The tumultuous hjurry of the world 
appears like thunder ^rolling at a diftance 5 like 
the murmuring-xioife of diftant waters, the courfc 
of which you perceive, and whofe waves breafe 
againft the rock upon which you are fafely 
feated. When Addisont perceived that he was 

given 
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given over by his phyficians, and felt his end 
approaching, he fent for a young man of a diT- 
poficion naturally good^ and who was fenfible of 
the lofs with which he was threatened. He 
arrived ,- but Addison, who was extremely 
feeble, and whofe life at this moment hung qui-f 
vering on his lips, obferved a profound filence. 
After a long paufe the youth at length addrefled 
him, *^ Sir, you defired to fee me; fignify your 
•* commands, and I will execute them with re- 
** ligious pundtuality.'* Addison took him 
by the hand, and replied in his dying voice, 
^ obfcTve with what tranquillity a Chriftian 
" can die V 

Such is the confolation and tranquiUity which 
religion affords ; fuch is the peace of mind which 
a life of fimplicity and innocence procures ; a 
condition rarely experienced in the world. Even 
when it is not altogether in our own power to 

♦ The perfon here alladsd to was Lord Warwick, a 
young man of very irregular life» and p^riiaps of loofe opi- 
nions. An D ISO N, for whom he did not want fefpeft, had very 
diligently endeavoured to reclaim him ; but his arguments ai^d 
cxpoflulations had no effedl : when he found iiis life near its 
end, therefore, he direfled the young Lord to be called, and 
made this laft experiment to reclaim him. What eflefl this 
awful fcene hod on the Earl is unknown i he likewife died him- 
Tclfin afhorttiiTsc-T-THS Transwj'iOii. . , . . 

remove 
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remove the obftacjes to this inward peace; to 
oppofc upon all occafions the viftory'of the 
world 5 the idea of facrificing to God is very 
natural and afFefting to every warm and virtuous 
heart. Why, therefore, are we fo continually 
difcontented and miferable ? Why do we fo fre- 
quently complain of the want of happinefs and «> 
enjoyment, if it be not becaufe we permLt the 
mind to be impofed upon' by falfe appear- 
ances ; becaufe fenfuality frequently prcdomi* 
nates over reafon j becaufe we prefer deceit- 
ful gifts and fleeting pleafures to more eflfential 
and permanent enjoyments j becaufe, in one 
word, the bofom is infenfible of the auguft 
precepts of our holy religion ? 

But he who has ftudied the doctrines of the 
gofpel, and meditated upon them in filence, 
has nothing more to defire. He is at laft 
fenfibleof the kind of charafter which he forms 
in the world ; of that which he may acquire in 
Solitude ; and of that which it is his duty to 
attain. If he is inclined to think like a philo-: 
Ibphe'r, and live ' like a chriftian, he will re- 
nounce the poifoned pleafures of that world 
which enervate his mind, banifli every ferious 
thought, and prevent the heart from rifing to its 
God. Difgufted with the frivolous chimeras 
of vanity and folly, he retires to. a diftance from 

them 
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them to contemplate his own charafter ; to ele« 
▼ate his mind to virtuous refolutions, and to rc-i 
flfgn ftedfaftly and entirely to the enKnions of 
his heart. If he continues to fail upon that 
tempeftuous fea, ftill he will with prudence 
avoid the rocks and fands of life ; will turn^ 
• during the ftorm, from thofc dangers by 
which he may be wrecked; and feel lefs 
joy in thofe hours when he fails in a fair 
wind and favourable fky> than in thofe when 
he eludes the perils which furround him# 

To the man who has accuflonied his mind 
Silently to coUe£t its thoughts^ the hours which 
he confecratcs to God in Solitude are the hap- 
pieft of his life.. Every time we /ifcntly raile 
our minds to God, wc are carried ba;ck into 
ourfelves. Wc become lefs fenfible of the 
abfence of thole things on which we placed our 
happinefs; and experience much lefs pain in re- 
tiring from the. noife of the world to the filence 
of Solitude. We acquire, by degrees, a more 
intimate knowledge of ourfelves, and learn to 
look into the human bread with a more philo- 
fophic eye. We fcrutinize our charafter with 
greater feverity; feel with higher fenfibility the 
necefljty of reforming our conduft ; and reflect 
more maturely on that which is the end of 
our lives* Confcious that our ^£lk>ns become 

more 
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V 

more acceptable in the fight of God, in propor- 
tion to the virtuous motives ^ from which they 
fpring, men ought benevolently to fuppofe that 
we do good for virtue's fake ; but every good work 
admits of fo many fecondary views, that the real 
motive is not always perhaps under the direc- 
tions of the heart. Every good aftion, without 
doubt, conveys quietude to the breaft, but is 
this quietude always pure ? Was not the mind 
merely aftuated by the confideration of profane 
and worldly views to gratify a tranliept paffion ; 
or influenced by felf-love rather than by the feel- 
ings of brotherly afFeftion ? We certainly difcufs 
our thoughts and aftions much better, and probe 
the emotions of the heart with greater fincerity, 
when we fcledt for the examination of great and 
important truths thofe hours when wc are alone 
before God. 

It is thus that in Solitude wc renounce our 
intimate connedion with men to look back upon 
the tranfaftions of* life, to difcufs our conduft in 
the world ; to prepare for ourfelves a more ra- 
tional employment in future j and to render an 
account of thofe aftions we have yet to perform. 
It is thus that the wounds which we have re- 
ceived in the hoftilitics of life are healed. In 
the intervals of a religious retirement, virtuous 
refolutions are more eafily acquired -, the heart 
is more eafily appeafedi and we difcover with 

greater 
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greater certainty the fafe road through all the 
formidable perils of life. It is thus that we art 
never lefs alone than whcii no human being is 
near us, becaufe we arc then in the prefcnce of 
Him whofe will it is of the higheft importance 
to our happinefs to obey. 

Solitude always calls us from weaTcnefs to 
power, from fcdudtion to rcfiftance, from that 
which is prefent to that which is to come. Menj 
it is true, do not always enter into Solitude to 
commune with God; but they willingly quit 
noifyand tumultuous aflemblies for the quietude 
which ever * reigns in his tranquil houle, and 
rejoice that they are no longer obliged to 
lend themfelves to pleafnres which poffcfs 
neither delicacy nor morality. In every peace-' 
ful moment of our exiftence we are more im- 
mediately under the eye of Him whom it is ia 
.import-ant' to^ lis 'to pleafe, and whofe eye is not 
iiiifrfin'dful of our fap;e and filent meditations. 

The apoftles of fociety raifc every- where a 
continual clamour, as if they had matters of 
very high importance to tranfaft in the world. 
Every-one ought certainly to do more than the 
ftrift' line of duty calls upon him to perform i 
bur, unhappily, we all do lefs than our duty^ and 
Icavfcthe affairs qjf the world to go on as they 

may. 
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xnty. The energy neceflary to the performance 
of great aftions, elevation of character, and (la- 
bility and firmnefs in virtue, are no where fo eafily 
acquired as in Solitude, and never fo efficacioufly 
as by Relic roN, — Religion difengages the heart 
from every vain defire, renders it tranquil under 
the preffure of misfortunes, humble before God, 
bold before men, and teaches it to rely with 
confidence upon the proteftion of Providence. 
Solitude and religion refine all our moral fenti- 
itients, while we remain uninfeded with the 
leaven of fanaticifm ; and at the concluflon of a 
life paffed in the pra<5lice of every virtue, we re- 
ceive the reward for all. the hours which we have 
confecrated to God in filencej of that conftant 
and religious zeal with which we have raifqd to- 
wards him pure hands and a chafte heart. 

The low defires of this ^yorld difappear when 
wc have courage enough to think that the aftijal 
ftate of lading content has fome analogy to the 
joys of eternity. A complete liberty to be and 
to do whatever wepleafe, becaufe that in Heaven, 
in thofe regions of love and kindnefs, we can- 
not poflefs an unjuft or improper inclination ; 
a life of innocence J a juftification of the ways 
of Providence; an implicit confidence in God; 
an eternal communion with thofe whom our fouls 
loved on earth -, are, at lead, the wifhes and the 

£ e hopes 
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hopes which we may be, I truft, permitted, in 
our worldly apprehenlions, to indulge, and which 
fo agreeably flatter our imagination. But theie 
hopes and wifhes, which at pref^nt, fhed a 
glimmering light, muft remain like dreams and 
vifions of the mind, until the tomb, thick 
douds, and darknefs, no longer hide eternity 
from hu r.an eyes, until the veil (ball be re- 
moved, and THE Eternai:. revtals to us thofe 
thiriL'S which no eyes have ever feen, which no 
car has ever heard, which have never entered 
into the heart of man ; for with filent fubmiffion 
I acknowledge, that eternity, to human fore- 
fight, is like that which the colour of purple 
appeared to be in the mind of a blind man, who 

a 

compared it to tht found of a trumpet^. 

St 

• Men, in general, fondly hope in eternity for all that is 
flattering to their tafle, inclinations, dpfires, and paifions 
•n earth. I therefore entirely concur in opinion with a cele- 
brated German philofbpher, M* Garve^ that thofe perfoni 
cannot poflefs humility of heart who hope that God wiil here- 
after reward them with riches and bonoar. It was th^efe fep- 
timents which occafioned a young lady of Germany, extremely 
ta^dfome, to fay, fhe hoped to carry with her into the next 
world a habit of fine filyer tifTue, zoned with feathers, and to 
walk in Heaven on carpets of rofe-leavep fpread upon the fir- 
mament. This alfo was the reafon why, in a full afiembly gf 
women of fafhion, where the queflion was agitated, Whethef 
inarriages where good to all eternity ? they all unaoixnoufl^ ex* 
claimed^ God prefim)i us from it I 
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In this world, full of reftraints and cmbarraff- 
merits, of troubles and of pains, the enjoyments 
of libtrry, leifure, and tranquillity, are of in- 
cftimable value ; every one fighs to obtain 
them, as the failor (ighs at fea for land, and 
ftiouts with triumph when he fees it; but in 
order to be fenfible of their worth, it is nC"- 
ceffary to have felt the want of them. We 
refemblc the inhabitant of T!erra Firmay who 
cannot conceive an idea of the feelings which 
fill the bofom of a navigator. For myfelf, I do 
not know a more comfortable notion than that 
eternity promifes a conftant and uninterrupted 
tranquillity, although I perfeftly feel that it is 
not poflible to form any idea of the nature of 
that enjoyment which is produced by a happi* 
nefs withput enc^ A^ eternal tranquillity is the 
higheft happinefs of my imagination, for I know 
of no felicity upon earth that can equal peace of 

Since therefore internal and external tran- 
quillity is upon earth an inconteftable com- 
mencement pf beatitude^ it may be extremely 
ufeful to believe, that in a rational and mode- 
rate abfence from the tumul s of fociety we 
may highly reftify the faculties of the foul, and 
acquire elements of that happinefs we expcft 
W enjoy in the world to come. 

I NOW 



4ZO THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE, &c. 

I NOW conclude tnj refledUons upon the Ad- 
vantages of Solitude to the heart. May they 
give greater currency to ufeful fentiments^ to 
Conf<datory truths^ and contribute^ in fome de- 
gree, to dilFufe the enjoyment of a happinefs 
which is fo much within our reach ! All my de* 
fires will then be fatisfied. As for the reft^ let 
every one live according to his inclination, ex- 
crcife Virtue where he pleafes, and chufe fuch 
Pleasures as he likes bed ; in the enjoyment of 
which he will be certain of receiving, both here 
and hereafter, the approbation of God and hi^i 
own confcience. 
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